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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERY. 

By  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.S. 

The  earliest  American  Presbyterianism  was 
Bn^^lish  in  its  oriKin.  The  next  in  order  of  his¬ 
torical  influence  was  Irish  Presbyterianism. 
Irish  Presbyterians  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  date,  and  settled  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  We  first  find  a  larpe  settlement 
of  them  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
Tirocinia,  and  on  the  James  River  in  VirK'nia. 
They  mingled  with  the  earlier  Puritan  inhab¬ 
itants,  who  had  been  ministered  to  on  the 
James  River  by  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison  in  1646, 
by  Francis  Doughty  in  Accomac  and  W’est- 
moreland  counties,  Virginia,  and  at  Patuxent, 
Maryland,  in  1650-59,  and  by  Matthew  Hill,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  ejected  for  nonconform¬ 
ity  in  England  in  1662,  and  emigrating  to  Cliarles 
eounty,  Maryland,  in  1669.  There  were  many 
Presbyterians  scattered  over  this  region,  and 
at  least  one  ruling  elder,  Ninian  Beal  of  Patux- 
■ent.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  these 
little  bands  were  organized  by  Doughty  and 
Hill  into  congregational  Presbyteries.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1680,  the  settlers  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  wrote,  by  means  of  Col.  W.  Ste¬ 
vens,  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  province  of 
Sonaerset,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lagan,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  for  a  minister.  In  1681  this  Presbytery 
licensed  Francis  Makemie,  and  ordained  him 
as  a  missionary  to  this  region.  He  seems  to 
have  begun  work  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
1683.  He  at  once  organized  the  church  of  Snow- 
Hill  in  Maryland,  and  four  other  churches  in 
the  vicinity.  He  was  a  merchant  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  was  constantly  travelling  about 
to  the  Barbadoes,  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  London;  and  wherever  he  went, 
he  preached  the  Gosi)el  and  carried  on  his 
mercantile  transactions. 

In  the  Summer  of  1704  he  went  to  London 
and  appealed  to  the  Presbyterians  there  for 
ministers  and  for  funds  to  sustain  them.  The 
London  ministers  furnished  support  for  two 
missionaries  for  two  years,  and  Makemie  re¬ 
turned  to  America  with  John  Hamj>ton  and 
Cksorge  Macnish.  Thus  the  London  Presbyte¬ 
rians  undertook  to  foster  our  American  Pres¬ 
byterianism  and  to  join  with  the  New  Englainl 
ministers  in  its  supi)ort. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  form  a  proi>er 
•conception  of  Presbyterianism  in  London  at 
this  time,  for  London  was  the  capital  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Presbyterianism  in  the  seventeenth  and 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Presby¬ 
terianism  was  paralyzed  at  the  Restoration  in 
1662  by  blow  after  blow  from  the  Prelatieal  au¬ 
thorities.  After  the  Revolution  in  1688  it  be- 
•oame  possible  for  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists  to  advance  in  Great  Britain.  The 
older  efforts  for  union  and  co5i>eration  were 
renewed.  In  1691  “Heads  of  Agreement  as¬ 
sented  to  by  the  united  ministers  in  and  abotit 
London,  formerly  called  Presbyterian  and  Con¬ 
gregational,’’  were  adopted  and  signed  by  more 
than  eighty  ministers.  Increase  Mather  was 
in  London  at  the  time,  and  he  exerted  himself 
in  their  behalf.  Richard  Baxter  w-as  too  ill  to 
be  present,  but  he  sent  a  congratulatory  letter. 
-This  union  was  a  grand  rally  of  the  Churches. 
These'TJeSffsTirXgreement  were  also  adopted 
at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1708,  and  inserted  with 
the  Savoy  Confession  in  the  Saybrook  plat¬ 
form,  and  the  system  of  Consociations  was 
adopted.  The  Massachusetts  ministers  in  1705 
also  formed  Associations  with  standing  coun¬ 
cils.  It  was  designed  to  rally  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  wjlonies  against  Prelacy  and  Poi)ery. 

If  this  union  could  have  been  i»reserved,  it 
would  have  proved  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  but  unfortunately  it  at 
once  became  the  occasion  of  strife  in  London. 
If  Increase  Mather  could  only  have  influenced 
his  brother  Nathanael  to  be  reasonable,  things 
might  have  been  different.  The  occasion  of 
the  strife  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  one 
from  the  Congregational  side  in  1698 : 

“The  Congregational  brethren  were  offeiuled  at 
several  inanageiiients  in  the  Union,  but  never  desert¬ 
ed  it  till  that  hap})ened  which  forced  them  at  last 
to  leave  it.  It  was  this  :  Mr.  Daniel  Williams  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  against  Doctor  Crisp's  opinions,  and 
with  a  cenfutation  of  the  Doctor's  opinions  he  did 
interweave  several  notions  of  his  own,  which  have 
been  reckoiKHl  contrary  to  the  rec*‘ived  and  approv¬ 
ed  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  To  speak 
the  lea.st  of  the  Imok,  it  goes  as  far  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  lirst  and  best  reformers  as  the  aeir 
method  or  the  Amynildian  scheme  does,  if  it  docs 
not  take  some  steps  farther.” 

The  conflict  was  thus  opened  between  t^risp’s 
Antinomianism,  sustained  by  th  •  Congrega¬ 
tional  brethren,  and  Daniel  Williams’  .Aniyrul- 
dianism,  or  new  method,  so  called,  supported 
by  the  Presbyterian  brethren.  Six  Congre¬ 
gational  ministers  complained  to  the  Union 
against  Dr.  Williams’  book.  A  long  and  bit¬ 
ter  strife  arose,  lastirii?  many  years.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  broader  Presbyterian  brethren  to¬ 
ward  the  narrower  Congregational  brethren  is 
admirably  i»resented  in  a  pai>er  sent  by  the 
former  to  the  latter,  entitle<l  “A  Pacilicatory 
Paiair  ” : 

“  For  the  couiitosing  whereof  (some  unhappy  dif- 
fereuco-s'i  a.--  we  fonuerly  expressed  our  approbation 
of  the  <ioctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  Enghimi, 
or  the  Cf>nf»«.sion  of  Faith  compiled  by  the  .Assem¬ 
bly  at  Westminster,  or  that  at  the  Savoy,  as  agrw- 
»ble  to  the  Word  of  God,  unto  that  approbation  we 
still  adhere:  declaring  iurther  that  if  any  of  us 
shall  at  any  time  hereaft<*r  be  apprehendjMl  to  have 
expressed  himself  disagrts'ing  thereunto,  we  will 
with  brotherly  candour  and  kindness  mutually  en- 
ctba.i:our  to  give  and  re<^eive  just  satisfaction  here¬ 
in;  bT*ariug  with  one  another's  infirmities  and  dif¬ 
ferent  Sentiments  about  lo'mal  or  ithdosophicat 
terms,  or  mrreli/  humane  form>>  of  speech,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  lesser  iceejht,  not  thinking  it  reasonable  or 
just  to  charge  u|>ou  any  brother  such  constspiences 
of  any  expression  or  opinion  of  his  which  he  him¬ 
self  shall  disown." 

This  admirable  cxi>rcssioii  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Westminster  Presbyterianism  was  signed 
by  a  committe*'  conii>o.sed  of  William  Bates, 
Samuel  Slater,  John  Howe,  Vincent  Alsop, 
Richard  Stretton,  Daniel  Burgess,  and  John 
Shower,  March  2-5,  1696— all  men  of  fame  and 
power.  On  the  other  side  were  George  Grif¬ 
fith,  Matthew  Meade,  Thomas  Cole,  Nathanael 
Mather,  Isaac  Chauncy,  John  James. 

The  result  of  this  controversy  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  two  bodies  in  3ei>arate  places,  and 
the  establishment  of  two  distinct  funds  for 
the  8ui»jx>rt  of  the  weak  churches  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  foreign  i>arts.  From  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Salter’s  Hall  came  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  Hami>ton  and  Macnish  for  two 
years. 

Our  three  Irish  Presbrierian  missionaries 
were  in  symi*athy  with  the  broad,  generous, 
and  tolerant  London  Presb>lerians,  and  this 
spirit  they  brought  with  them  to  America 
when  they  united  with  the  New  England  men 
in  the  organization  of  our  first  Presbytery. 

Makemie,  Hampton,  and  Macnish  arrived  in 
Maryland  in  1705.  In  the  Spring  of  1706  these 
three  united  with  Jedediah  Andrews  and  three 
others  (probably  missionaries  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  ministers)  in  the  organization  of  a  Pres¬ 
bytery.  It  was  a  hapt>y  marriage  of  English 


and  Irish  Presbyterianism..  It  was  organized 
on  the  elective  affinity  principle.  It  did  not 
claim  jurisdiction  of  Presbyterians  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  or  of  its  own  vicinity.  The  majority  of 
the  Puritan  Presbyterian  ministers  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  remained  apart  for  some 
years.  Even  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Makie  of 
James  River,  Virginia,  did  not  unite  with  the 
Presbytery,  It  wa.s  an  organization  for  the 
meeting  of  ministers  in  convenient  distance. 
It  was  not  organized  by  a  higher  body.  It  or¬ 
ganized  itself  by  the  voluntary  association  of 
ministers.  It  seems  to  have  taken  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Dublin,  which  was  really  an  association 
of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers, 
as  a  model.  The  record  of  the  first  meeting 
has  been  lost.  The  first  recx>rded  meeting  was 
for  the  ordination  of  John  Boyd,  at  Freehold, 
De(i.  29, 1706,  comi)03ed  of  three  ministers  only. 
Of  the  members  of  the  first  Presbytery,  only 
two  were  pastors ;  the  other  five  were  mission¬ 
aries.  The  Presbytery  has  been  described  by 
Makemie  himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Colman  of  Boston,  March  28,  1707.  He  calls 
the  Presbytery  “  a  me^ng  of  ministers.”  This 
is  Irish  terminology,  in  1654  the  Presbytery 
of  Ulster  divided  itself  into  three  different 
meetings,  and  subseejuenNy  into  five,  which 
continued  unchanged  till  1702.  These  were 
commissions  of  Presbytery  rather  than  Pres¬ 
byteries,  and  yet  they  were  loosely  called  Pres¬ 
byteries  even  in  their  official  minutes.  Their 
powers  were  limited,  and  their  acts  had  only 
temiwrary  validity  until  approved  by  the  orig¬ 
inal  Presbytery,  which  is  sometimes  loo.sely 
called  a  8yno<l.  After  the  Restoration  it  was 
iniiK)3sible  for  the  Presbytery  to  meet.  The 
Presbyterian  ministers  wert‘  forced  to  lesive 
Ulster  in  1663.  They  returned  in  1666.  In  1660 
the  tneetings,  or  Presbyteries,  were  again  at 
w'ork,  composed  of  ministers  onhj.  \  General 
Commission  was  organized  as  an  informal  Syn¬ 
od  in  1670.  These  meetings  were  compcllefl  by 
circumstances  to  act  as  Presbyteries  defective¬ 
ly  org.anized,  to  license,  ordain,  and  instal  min¬ 
isters.  The  ordination  was  by  the  brethren 
w’herever  they  could  be  assembled.  Rules  for 
trial,  ordination,  and  settlement  of  ministers 
were  drawn  up  by  the  General  Commission  in 
1672.  These  rules  recpiire  testimonies  and  ex¬ 
amination,  but  not  snhsi-nption.  Under  these 
rules  Makemie,  Macnish,  and  Hami)ton  were 
ordained.  Our  first  American  Presbytery  was 
such  an  Irish  meeting  of  ministers.  It  was 
very  different  from  a  Westminster  classical 
Presbytery,  or  a  Presbytery  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  comiwsed  of  representatives  of  kirk 
Sessions. 

The  design  of  the  American  Presbytery  is 
also  stated  by  Makemie  in  the  same  letter: 

“Our  design  is  to  meet  yearly,  and  oftener  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  consult  the  most  proper  measures  for  ad¬ 
vancing  religion  and  propagating  Christianity  in  our 
various  stations,  and  to  maintain  sucli  a  corresimnd- 
ence  ns  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  our 
ministerial  abilities,  by  j)rescribing  texts  to  be 
preache<l  on  by  two  of  our  number  at  every  meet¬ 
ing,  which  performance  is  subject  to  the  censure  of 
our  brethren ;  our  subject  is  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  I  and  another  began  and  performed  our 
parts  on  verses  1  and  2.  Tlie  3d  is  prescribed  to 
Mr.  Andrews  and  other." 

This  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Ppesb^y  t«ry,  which  met  at 
Philadelphia,  March  2'2-26.  The  minutes  of 
that  meeting  record  this  ministerial  exercise. 
We  find  by  the  minutes  that  it  was  continued 
regularly  until  the  organization  of  the  Synod, 
when  they  had  reached  Hebrew’s  ii.  1.  Tliis 
letter  of  Makemie  also  enables  us  to  tlx  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  of  Presbytery  as  the 
Spring  of  1706. 

Thus  theu,  according  to  Makemie,  our  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  chiefly  a  meeting  of  ministers  for 
ministerinl exercise,  “to  consult  the  most  prop¬ 
er  measures  for  advancing  religion  and  propa¬ 
gating  Christianity.’’  Truly  this  was  a  noble 
design.  A  generous,  aatholic  spirit  animated 
the  founders  of  our  Church. 


ONCE  MORE  IN  ALASKA. 

Fi)rt  Wrangol,  Alaska,  .Jan.  10,  18H4. 

Deak  Dr.  Field  :  It  seems  strange  to  talk  of 
coming  home  to  Alaska.  The  contrast  between 
the  splendid  cities  of  the  East  and  our  ugly, 
shapeless,  colorless  little  town,  was  very  great, 
when,  in  the  early  gray  dawn  of  Dec.  Kith  we 
drew  up  to  the  wharf  at  Fort  Wrangel.  The 
view  from  Wrangel  westward  has  always  been 
admired— a  wide  expanse  of  water,  then  a  little 
gem  of  an  islaml  in  relief  against  a  larger  one, 
two  or  three  miles  further  away.  The  Elephant 
Point,  as  we  have  named  it— a  i)oint  scanned 
very  often  and  very  eagerly  at  steamer  time — 
lies  to  the  left  several  miles.  Its  name  was 
built  ui)on  its  resemblance  to  the  back,  head, 
and  trunk  of  a  couching  elephant.  The  snow- 
covered  island  mountains  beyond  are  the  back¬ 
ground,  varied  in  form,  <li.stance,  and  color. 

But  all  was  gray  and  cold  when  we  arrive<i. 
Our  receidion,  however,  from  missionaries— 
white's  and  natives— was  not  cold,  and  we  can 
truthfully  say  we  are  glad  to  be  home  again. 
When  the  Idaho  steamed  southward  again,  we 
saw  her  go  without  a  sigh  of  regret.  But  the 
warmth  of  our  reception  in  the  Esist,  the  kind¬ 
ly  interest  shown  everywhere  in  our  country 
and  in  our  jdans,  the  generous  gifts  to  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  our  .Alaska  mission  work, 
the  many  friendships  formed,  the  continual 
pleasure  of  our  busy,  laborious  trip;  allthe.se 
form  a  thousand  golden  chains  to  bind  us  to 
the  liomes  and  lu'arts  of  the  East  as  we  were 
never  bound  l>efore. 

But  our  siiecial  work  in  Wrangel  has  been 
much  strengthencfl  by  our  trii>.  The  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  our  interest  is  just  now  specially 
centered— The  Tlinkit  Boys’  Training  .A<'ad- 
emy — has  been  set  fairly  on  its  feet,  the  Mc¬ 
Farland  House  for  Girls  strengthened,  ami  the 
other  Alaska  missions  heliH'd.  The  country  is 
awaking  to  the  value  of  .Alaska’s  resources, 
and  the  Church  to  the  needs  of  its  natives. 

The  Boys’  Training  Scdiool  was  born  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  Girls’  Home  was  already  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  manifold  temptations  of  the  town, 
the  necessity  the  boys  were  under  of  working 
for  iwirents  who  did  not  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  education,  the  need  of  instructing  the 
natives  in  the  trades  that  will  be  most  useful 
in  this  country,  the  fact  that  we.  had  no  civilized 
husbands  for  our  edmaited  and  enlightened 
girls,  the  impossibility  of  fully  civilizing  the 
boys  so  long  as  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
infiuenees  of  htsathen  homes,  the  eagerness  of 
the  boys  themselves  for  education  in  hand, 
head,  and  heart,  the  richness  of  the  neighlx»r- 
hood  in  resources  of  fish,  game,  lumber,  furs, 
vegetables,  etc.,  giving  promise  of  future  self- 
supix)rt— these  and  other  considerations  com- 
l>elled  us  to  make  a  beginning.  The  Board 
were  unable  to  take  up  the  work.  Mrs.  A'oung 
commenced  with  one  lM>y  to  In-  educated  for 
the  ministry.  The  work  grew  us  friends  Ih*- 
came  interested  and  furnisht*d  aid. 

We  return  with  the  promised  suj>i>ort  of 
some  twenty-five  boys  at  sixty  dollars  each 
per  year,  with  machine  and  tools  for  making 


sash,  doors,  and  furniture,  tools  for  carj>enter 
and  shoemaker  shops,  a  printing-j>ress,  a  pho¬ 
tographing  outfit,  four  guns  and  some  fishing 
tackle  to  procure  the  supjdy  of  animal  food  for 
both  institutions,  axes  and  saws  for  the  w'ood 
supply,  money  to  buy  a  farm  and  ftartly  stock 
it,  and  with  part  of  the  money  nei’essar>-  to 
purchase  a  saw-mill.  Miss  Annie  Chisholm  re¬ 
turned  with  us  as  housekeei>er  for  the  Train¬ 
ing  Academy,  and  Miss  Lyde  L.  McAvoy  is 
soon  to  arrive  as  Mrs.  Y’^oong’s  assistant  in  the 
same  institution.  Some  supplies  of  clothing, 
bedding,  and  medicine  have  arrived,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  promised. 

The  Home  for  Girls,  burned  last  Februarj', 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  Spring  opens. 
The  Boys’  Academy  will  go  up  next.  The  saw¬ 
mill  must  precede  both,  as  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  to  furnish  the  lumber  for  them.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  money  necessary  to  put 
up  such  a  saw-mill  as  we  need  is  on  hand  us 
yet.  We  have  faith  to  lielieve  that  the  rest 
will  come.  The  erection  of  both  institutions, 
the  building  by  the  Indians  of  a  new  town  of 
white  maiUs  houses,  the  success  of  our  shops — 
all  these  dei>end  upon  the  saw-mill.  It  is  the 
most  economical  way  of  putting  ui>  the  build¬ 
ings,  to  erect  the  mill  first,  and  have  the  lioys 
saw  the  luml>er. 

Mrs.  A'oung  has  eimdled  thirty  boys,  and 
others  are  applying.  The  buildings  of  the  Fort 
afford  temporary  (piarters  for  both  institu¬ 
tions,  but  are  inade<|uate.  We  are  now  able  to 
go  fo^rwanl  in  our  work  of  civilizing  the  Alas¬ 
kans  with  brighter  prosi>ect8  of  success  than 
ever  before.  Our  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  so  generously  given  their 
aid.  May  God  reward  them. 

S.  Hall  Yorxo. 


WENDELL  PillLLIl’S— AND  THE  PLATFORM. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Wendell  Phillips  is  the  one  celebrated  Amer¬ 
ican  orator  who  has  won  his  laurels  ui)on  the 
platform  alone.  Webster  was  e(|ually  great  in 
the  Senate,  at  the  bar,  and  before  a  iioimlar 
assembly  ;  Clay  was  a  master  in  Congress  and 
on  the  hustings;  the  Beechers,  Bethune,  and 
Kirk  have  been  ecpially  at  home  in  the  imlj)it 
and  on  the  rostrum  of  a  public  meeting.  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillit)s  wrote  no  elaborate  books,  held  no 
civil  office,  sat  in  no  legislative  body,  made  no 
arguments  at  the  liar,  yet  for  nearly  forty  years 
he  held  the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  moved  the 
nation  with  juodigious  power  solely  by  extem¬ 
pore  addresses  from  the  idatform.  That  was 
his  throne,  and  there  he  reigned  without  a 
rival.  The  more  unpopular  his  oi>inions,  the 
more  hostile  his  audience,  the  more  lirilliant 
were  his  audacious  oratorical  triumphs.  .Aris¬ 
tocratic  in  his  lineage,  he  was  in  symi)athy 
with  the  poorest,  and  a  brother  to  th*':  bond- 
man.  Disliking  the  use  of  the  |)en,  and  even 
l)owerlcss  with  a  pen,  he  reached  all  his  higli- 
est  inspirations  when  on  his  feet,  and  without 
apparent  premeditation,  he  i)oured  forth  a 
steady  stream  of  comi)act,  keen,  brilliant, 
graceful,  and  exquisitel.\  finished  sentences, 
such  as  no  parliamentary  deliater  of  our  era 
has  surtMissed.  In  the  Henate  or  in  Parliament, 
his  scimitar  would  have  oeen  a  terror  to  any 
foe,  for  his  courteous  coolness  was  eciual  to 
his  audacity. 

His  earliest  trium])h  was  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
six,  when  he  mounted  the  platform  of  Fanueil 
Hull,  and  electrified  an  excited  assemblage  by 
an  intrepid  defence  of  Lovejoy,  the  anti-slavery 
martyr  of  Alton.  That  speech  was  like  the  first 
api>earan(*e  of  the  youthful  Napoleon  before 
the  panic-stricken  National  Convention  in  1791 ; 
it  stamped  him  as  the  m  ister  of  a  storm.  .A 
single  sentence  in  that  impromi>tu  effort  he 
never  afterwards  surpassed.  It  was  worthy  of 
Edmund  Burke. 

The  mo.st  masterly  of  his  speeclu's,  in  our 
jud.gment,  was  his  off-hand  oration  on  “Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion,’’ delivered  at  an  .Abolition  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston  in  1852,  a  few  months  after  Web¬ 
ster’s  lamentable  “Seventh  of  March  .si)eech.’’ 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Phillips  began 
those  terrific  excoriations  of  the  Great  Ex- 
liounder,  which  are  not  suri»asscd  in  the  line 
of  bitter  invective.  “The  accumulated  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  masses,’’  he  exclaimed,  “is  greater 
than  the  h«*aviest  biain  God  ever  gave  to  a 
single  man.  The  ra>’e,  if  it  cannot  drag  a  Weli- 
ster  along  with  it,  leaves  him  be’iind  and  for¬ 
gets  him;  for  it  is  rich  enough  to  do  without 
tile  greatest  intellects  God  ever  lets  the  devil 
buy.  Stranded  along  the  past  tliere  is  many  a 
dried  mummy  of  dead  intellect,  which  human- 
it\  has  found  too  heavy  to  <bag  onward.’’  It 
was  in  that  siieech  that  he  uttered  the  famous 
scnteiii’e  “You  may  buihl  your  (t;iiiitoI  of 
granite,  and  pile  it  high  as  the  Bo -ky  Moun¬ 
tains;  if  it  is  founded  on  or  mixed  up  with  ini¬ 
quity,  the  pulse  of  a  girl  will  in  time  beat  it 
down.’’  The  impassioned  liaraugue  in  favor 
of  ceaseless  agitation  ended  witli  this  i>assage : 
“  If  the  .Alps,  piled  in  cold  and  silent  su'ilimity, 
be  the  emblem  of  Despotism,  the  I'ver-restless 
ocean  is  ours,  which,  girt  within  the  eternal 
laws  of  gravitation,  is  fnire  only  bfc  lUse  it  is 
never  still.’’ 

Wendell  Phillips  certainly  was  “  ic'ver  still  ’’ 
as  long  as  Slavery  re;iri‘d  its  horrid  liead  with¬ 
in  the  sweep  of  his  .scimitar.  While  I  never 
had  the  slightest  sympathy  with  his  peculiar 
methods  of  fighting  tlie  monster  evil  (which 
was  finally  abolished  in  defianee  of  all  his  fa¬ 
vorite  tactics',  yet  it  was  always  an  intellectual 
fea.st  to  listen  to  his  i>olishe  I  oratory.  Every 
minister  ought  to  .-itudy  hi^  orations,  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  should  study  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  or  Lord  Macaulay.  The  first  time  that  I 
ever  saw  the  handsome  fu'-e,  and  heard  the 
silvery  voi.’e  of  Phillips,  was  at  <.ne  of  the 
.Abolitionist  anniversaries  in  the  old  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle.  What  a  motley  assemblage 
of  friend  and  foe!  How  tieic(>ly  half  of  tin*  au¬ 
dience  hissed  his  scathing  denunciations  of 
the  .American  Church,  and  his  contemi»tuous 
fling  “To-day  the  imlpits  of  the  Edwardses 
and  Hopkinses  are  empty,  because  you  cannot 
see  their  puny  successors !  ’’  Putting  on  a  com¬ 
placent  smile  (for  he  always  enjoyed  a  hearty 
hiss),  he  (piietly  said  “If  tho.se  giants  of  the 
.American  imlpit  were  here  to-day,  think  you 
that  //(Cl/ wouhl  join  in  that  Ameriran  hiss':'” 
Then  the  audience  broke  forth  in  a  round  of 
ai>plausc.  The  three  charms  of  his  iieculiar 
oratory  were  his  matchless  voice  and  (lelivery, 
his  lu'illiant  rhetoric,  which  sparkled  with  il¬ 
lustrations  from  every  realm,  and  his  rare  skill 
in  using  Scriptural  language  and  incidents. 

He  rarely  spoke  on  the  Temi>eranee  <pies- 
tion  ;  but  an  imi)romi)tu  address  which  he  de¬ 
livered  on  a  stormy  night  in  the  Cooper  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  courteous, 
and  unanswerable  arguments  that  I  ever  heard 
in  lichalf  of  Total  .Abstinence  and  the  supi»rcs- 
sion  of  the  dram-shoi*.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 
and  Mr.  Dodge,  who  sat  near  him  on  the 
stage,  said  to  me  after  tlm  meeting  “Can  that 
1h'  Wendell  Phillii)S?’’  It  held  the  an  lienee 
spell-bound,  and  yet  it  was  a  calm,  isTsua-sive 


/a/A’inthe  most  i>erfect  colhxpiial  sjsttoe:  as  a 
model  for  the  pulpit  it  was  faultless.  - 

With  the  dei>arturc  of  Wendell  Phillli»s  has 
dejMirted.  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Plat- 
form.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  j)ast— almost  a  lost 
art.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  in  its  glory ;  such 
stirring  themes  as  Slavery,  Temperance,  and 
those  which  ealletl  together  and  crowded  the 
“May  anniversaries,” gave  full  8cot>e  to  that 
style  of  i)opular  oratory.  The  rdd  Broadway 
Tabernacle  was  its  iieculiar  arena,  and  its 
walls  probably  ei'hoeil  to  more  genuine  elo- 
(lAence  than  those  of  any  other  public  hall  in 
America.  Such  masters  of  assemblies  as  Kirk, 
and  Tyng,  and  Gough,  and  Beecher,  and  .Alex¬ 
ander  Duff,  and  Gavazzi,  and  Phillips,  have 
made  those  old  walls  e<*ho  to  their  most  fervid 
bursts  of  elo<iuenee. 

I  well  remeinbt'r  my  own  “  maiden  effort  ” 
there  thiity’-three  years  ago,  with  noble  Theo¬ 
dore  Frelinghuy.sen  in  the  chair.  To  my  youth¬ 
ful  ambition,  a  place  on  the  Tabernacle  plat¬ 
form  was  what  a  new  button  is  on  a  brigadier’s 
I'oat,  or  a  seat  in  Congress  is  to  a  Western  pol¬ 
itician.  Dr.  Bethune  said  to  me  afterwards, 
“Young  man,  this  is  a  great  affair  to  you  now ; 
when  you  have  had  as  much  of  it  as  I  have, 
you’ll  lose  your  zest  and  take  it  a  little  more 
coolly.” 

The  platform  still  retains  its  popularity  ami 
jiower  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  the  iirena  of  high 
and  earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  many  a  holy 
cau.se.  I  honestly  lament  its  decadence  in 
.America.  New  (piestions  may  revive  it,  and 
bring  a  new  corps  of  athletes  to  its  confiicts. 
.As  one  v)f  the  humblest  of  the  participants  in 
its  stirring  scenes  in  days  of  yore,  I  often  long 
for  those  days  and  scenes  to  return.  Tlie 
voices  that  charmed  the  multitudes  in  old 
Chatham  Sitreet  Chapel,  Triiiler  Hall,  ami  the 
Tabernacle,  are  nearly  all  silem-ed ;  but  among 
them,  none  carried  the  oratoric  firt  to  such  un¬ 
matched  perfection  as  that  one  now  stilled  iu 
the  coffin  of  AVendell  Phillips. 


LEADVILLE  DEFENDED. 

Leadville,  Colorado,  is  a  town  which  lias  got 
a  bad  name.  It  is  a  town  which  sprang  uji  in 
a  night  on  the  discovery  of  the  rich  silver 
mines.  Like  all  mining  towns,  it  drew  to  it¬ 
self  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  some  in  si'arch 
of  silver  by  digging  in  the  mines,  and  others, 
in  search  of  silver  not  only  by  ministering  to 
the  wants,  but  by  i>anderiug  to  the  vices,  of  a 
rough  border  community.  In  this  way  thou¬ 
sands  were  gathered  into  what  was  at  first  only 
a  mining  camp,  with  all  its  coarseness,  its  dis¬ 
soluteness,  and  its  crime.  But  five  years  have 
wrought  a  change,  in  which  the  ba.ser  elements 
that  were  so  i»rominent  and  powerful,  have 
yielded  in  some  degre*'  to  the  better  influences 
of  education  and  religion.  Now  there  are 
schools,  with  hundreds  of  children  in  them, 
and  churches  with  good  congregations,  which 
give  quite  another  impression  of  Leadville 
than  that  of  a  city  which  is  accursed.  Rev. 
J.  F.  Stanley,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  there,  whom  many  of  our  x-eaders  will 
remember  to  have  met  at  the  General  Assem- 
blT-jn  SiWaatoga,  has  taken  up  his  iien  in  de- 
fc  nJ^'^.r^il'e  place  v.hich  is  his  home,  and  in  a 
spirited  letter  to  The  Interior  argues  .stoutly 
that  Leadville  is  not  worse  than  all  other  pla¬ 
ces  under  the  sun.  The  reason  why  some  get 
that  impression  is  that  they  take  the  wrong 
way  to  see  it.  They  arrive  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  go  to  a  miserable  hotel ;  spend  the  day 
underground,  in  the  mines,  and  the  night  in 
visiting  gambling  saloons ;  and  go  away  early 
the  next  morning  with  the  impre.ssion  that 
Leadville  is  a  second  Sodom;  that  it  is  the 
open  mouth  of  hell,  out  of  which  the  flames 
and  smoke  are  constantly  pouring.  But  then' 
is  another  side  to  the  pi<’ture,  and  the  way  to 
sec  it  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  writer: 

The  true  aiel  right  way  to  visit  Leailvillc  is  this  : 
AiTiUige,  if  itossible,  your  jouriiey  to  include  Suti- 
daj’  among  your  two  or  throe  days'  sojourn  with  us. 
Then  write  or  lolograi>h  aliead  to  some  friends  liv¬ 
ing  liero  to  meet  yon  and  clmperone  yon,  evi'ii 
though  those  friends  be  not  in  circuinstaneos  to  en¬ 
tertain  vou  at  their  small  hut  usually  cosy  liome. 
Those  friends  will  glrdly  accompany  you  to  inincH 
and  smelters,  giving  yon  fiicts  aisuit  the  city's 
growtli,  and  enterlain  yon,  doubtless,  with  inor<' 
instructive  eonversation  than  tim  versatile  “  .Jehus  ’’ 
of  our  public  cabs.  Most  likely  you  will  !«'  taken 
to  one  or  more  of  our  four  piihlie-.sehool  buildings 
(costing  sSllO.tlOO),  in  which  are  found  some 
children,  taught,  l>y  as  able  a  corps  of  twenty-s<‘vcn 
teachers  as  is  found  in  tin'  entire  country. 

If  remaining  ov<*r  Sunday,  you  will  be  invited  to 
worship  with  oiii'  or  niore  of  tin-  nine  churches,  or 
to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  lionrisliing  A'oung  Men's 
('hristiaii  .Association,  and  probably  an  interesting 
Gospel  meeting  of  tlie  Woman's  Ciiristiaii  Tenqter- 
anoe  Union.  If  lu'i’e  Wednesday  evening,  any  of 
the  cliiirclit's  will  ht'  glad  to  s(‘e  visitors  at  oiir 
prdycr-mc('tings.  Thus  set'ing  tlie  religious  nspt'cl, 
and  the  much  1  rger  jiroportionate  attendance  than 
in  many  larger  citii's,  no  one  will  he  h'll  to  write  as 
an  English  visitor  lately  did.  “.As  fur  as  I  was  aide 
to  observe  there  was  but  one  churdi.''  Tliis  was 
about  all  ho  could  .s:iy  coiiceruiug  the'  better  things 
of  the  eity,  while  he  used  a  eolutnn  and  a  half  to 
dos'Tiho,  in  a  London  i»aper,  thi'  vile  places  of  sin. 
which  arc  found  likewise  in  any  largt'  <-i(y  else- 
wlicrc. 

The  writer  has  bt'cn  movid  to  this  dch'iice 
by  the  hasty  aiel  sii|i,^rfici:il  accotmt  of  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel  who  came  to  Ijeadville,  and 
trusting  to  su  -h  inform  ation  as  he  conld  get 
from  the  drivers  of  cihs  (who  ilcliglit  to  tell 
stories  to  make  tlic  stranger’s  Iniir  stand  on 
end),  tinder  the  iiniire.ssion  of  sn 'li  veraeions 
chroniclers,  went  lioinc  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Tlie  Interior,  fall  of  tin-  horrors  whhdi  he  liad 
not  witnessed,  bnf  heard  of.  Tlie.se  one-sided 
reports  do  tlie  town  great  injury.  As  the  i>as- 
tor  says,  the.se  imfatr  des  Tiptions  of  visitors 
who  come  and  go,  seeing  only  what  they  can 
in  a  few  liotirs.  yet  spreading  these  reports  far 
and  wide,  “do  gri'ater  injury  t hit n  we  can  re¬ 
pair  by  five  good  work.s  ami  writings  of  ns  all 
iiere  for  six  montlis.”  Had  this  hasty  eorre- 
spondenl,  wlto  told  sneh  a  Inirrowing  tale, 
only  waited  long  eiiongh  to  seek  out  the 
Presbyteriui  pastor.  In’  might  have  seen 
other  things  in  L”  i  Iville  than  gambling  sa¬ 
loons,  sneh  tis  “its  schools  and  its  churches; 
its  mines  and  its  re  luction  works;  its  graded 
street.s,  and  its  j>aid  tin-  department,  and  its 
telephone  system,  covering  more  miles  of  wire 
than  any  city  of  its  size  on  tlie  globe;  and, 
above  all,  a  congregation  of  .several  hundred 
staunch  Presbyterians  on  Sunday  to  greet  him 
‘  in  brotherly  love.’  ” 

The  writer  sums  up  tin-  ease  very  well  thus  : 

This  city,  which  had  a  iiurnc  to  live  only  live 
yc.ars  ago,  )>ogan  its  exiHtcnce  witli  a  population  of 
lO.OtW  wild,  imp.duous  men.  Of  course  at  the  out¬ 
set  “the  world,  the  llesh.  and  the  devil"  had  the 
start  of  any  church.  By  the  grace  of  God,  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality,  with  all  these  odds 
against  it  five  years  ago,  has  been  like  the  leaven 
working  till  the  above  results  in  churehf's,  schools, 
and  order  liave  been  gained.  Tlie  Methodist  churefi 
numbers  over  3()0,  the  Prcsh.vterian  over  'ibb,  and 
the  other  churches  are  prospering.  Saloons  only 
number  one  to  every  230  of  the  |>opiilation,  while 
New  York  and  other  eitie.s  average  one  to  every 
Only  onc-lialf  tiie  houses  of  gnmlding  and  prosti¬ 
tution  are  Iiere  tiiat  were  here  two  years  ago,  while 
the  municipal  government  is  as  enicientand  orderly 
a.-'  any  in  the  land.  In  short,  this  has  tieeome  a 
city  of  homos  and  families,  as  the  census,  confirm¬ 
ed  bv  church  and  public  school  statistics,  will  tes¬ 


tify.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  let  all 
visitors  to  the  wonderful  “City  of  the  Clouds” 
visit  it  in  the  right  way,  and  aid  us  to  make  Lead- 
villo  (wdiioh  is  improving  evcrj’day)  stilt  better  and 
better.  _ _ 


A  SUOUESTIDN  TO  DR.  C  AMPBELL. 

By  R«v.  S.  L.  Conde.. 

Dear  EeangeVist  r 'Permit  me,  through  you,  to 
offer  a  suggestion  to  my  gooff  brotlier.  Dr. 
Clampbell,  and  any  others  who  may  feel  the 
same  anxiety  that  he  does  coticerning  the 
growth  of  premillfenarianism.  Tlie  question  is 
one  of  interest  to  all  classes  and  denominations 
of  God’s  people  alike,  and  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  some  higher  authority  than  formulat¬ 
ed  church  creeds  and  confessions.  However 
good  and  venerable  these  may  be  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  no  one  will  be  so-  rasli  as  to  claim  for 
them  entire  infallibility.  The  only  api>eal 
which  can  be  final  and  successful,  must  be 
made  to  that  highest  of  all  Christian  stand¬ 
ards,  the  infallible  AVord  of  God. 

In  view  of  the  unquestioned  piety  and  purity 
of  Christian  character,  and  in  some  eases  pro¬ 
found  scliolarship,  on  the  part  o^f  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  modern  premillenarians,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  ftict  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
evangelical  churches  among  the  most  earnest 
and  successful  workers  for  the  salvation  of  sin¬ 
ners,  would  it  not  be  commendable  wisdom  on 
our  |«irt  to  adopt  theadvlce  of  Gamaliel  before 
the  Jewish  Council,  and  say  “  Refrain  from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone;  for  if  this 
counsid  or  tliis  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to 
naught;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over¬ 
throw  it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  tlglit 
against  God  ”  (Acts  v.  38,  39).  Let  us  prayer¬ 
fully  appeal  to  tlie  Word  of  Gotl  whicli  is 
“(piick  and  powerhil,  and  sharper  thtin  any 
two-edged  sword.”  If  this  doctrine  is  unscrip- 
tural  it  must  utterly  fail ;  if  on  the  contrary, 
liowover,  it  should  pnive  to  be  taught  by  the 
Word,  how  can  wo  exi>ect  to  opiH>sc  it  siiccess- 
I'ully,  liowever  honorable  and  woiglity  our 
names  or  church  creeds  and  isjufessions  may 
be.  Bettor  would  it  be  for  us  to  i>ray  in  lium- 
ble  sincerity  for  tlie  illumination  of  tlie  Bpirit 
of  God,  tliat  we  nuiy  always  read  tind  ponder 
His  Word  aright,  tind  so  be  keid  from  error 
and  walk  in  tlie  light  of  divine  truth.  Mean¬ 
while,  Ijy  itil  moans,  let  us  have  tlie  tracts  Dr. 
Camplicll  suggests.  Let  him  write  a  few  in  till 
the  earnestness  lie  ean  eominand.  Post-inil- 
lenarians  will  b«'  glad  to  ('irenlate  them  wide¬ 
ly;  and  I  doubt  whetlier  any  pn'millenarian 
will  objeet ;  for  the  modern  liistory  of  tliis  con¬ 
troversy  .seems  to  sltow  tluit  the  more  it  is  tig- 
gitated,  pro  and  eon,  the  faster  grow  tlie  nuni- 
Ix’rs  of  those  wlio  are  watching  for  tlie  .signs 
of  a  premillennial  advent  of  Clirist. 


—  — 

t  \PTAI\  .^i.VYNl!:  RKIU'H  HOOKS  FOR  HOVS- 

In  the  death  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  which 
took  place  a  few  months  ago,  the  young  people 
of  this  and  otlier  lands  liave  lo.st  a  friend  and 
instructor  whose  place  canuot  be  easily  filled. 
Who  will  write  such  simple  and  entertaining 
stories  for  the  next  generation  of  youth,  I 'do 
not  know.  I  can  only  lioiie  that  a  worthy  suc- 
ce.ssor  will  soon  appear. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  brouglit  tq),  so  to 
speak,  upon  Capt.  Mayne  Reid’s  books  ;  and  I 
have  so  Iiigh  an  opinion  of  them  that  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  tlieir  excellencies.  I 
liave  reference  only  to  ids  books  for  boys. 
Some  of  his  novels,  I  believe,  are  of  a  ratlier 
questionable  kind,  but  with  them  I  am  not 
familiar.  Yet  I  liave  seen  all  ids  works  classed 
indiscriminately  witli  tliose  publications  that 
piircnts  are  eautioned  to  keej)  from  tlieir  cliil- 
(Iren,  as  dangerous  to  youtliful  morals. 

B'-forc  juc  !is  I  write  is  a  row  of  dog’s-eared 
volumes.  I  have  not  looked  into  them  for 
years,  yet  their  scenes  tind  incidents  are  tis 
clear  its  if  i  liad  read  tliem  yesterday.  Long 
ago  we  lioys  used  to  save  our  money  for  these 
books,  and  send  it  to  the  imblisliers  in  Boston. 
Tlien  there  would  l»e  a  time  of  su.spense.  Eve¬ 
ry  day  we  would  anxiously  seandi  the  nndl- 
liag;  at  last  tlie  book  would  eonic,  and  then 
away  we  would  fly  to  Afrieti,  Asiti.tind  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Was  there  ever  such  delight! 

Let  me  look  .‘igain  at  tlie  old  covers.  The 
flnst  is  entitled  tlie  “Boy  Hunters.”  In  tliat 
liook,  wlten  alioiit  nine  years  old,  I  made  a 
journey  to  llie  forests  of  Louisiana.  There  I 
met  an  old  Ercneli  refugee  and  ids  tliree  sons, 
and  with  these  sons  travelled  westward  in 
searcli  of  a  white  InifTalo.  Tiie  yoiitlis  were 
well  educated  and  Intelligent.  Tliey  were  all 
iniglity  hunters,  and  one  of  them  was  an  en- 
tliiisiastie  naturalist,  from  wlioni  I  learinul 
more  tnitural  history  in  a  week  than  liooks 
would  have  tauglit  me  in  a  year.  From  the 
olhers  I  gjitliered  a  vast  number  of  facts  about 
wood-craft-  hunting,  trapping,  fishing  — and 
about  the  haunts  and  habit*f  of  tlie  bear,  tlie 
jiantlier,  the  wolf,  tlie  Intffalo,  the  antelope, 
the  birds  of  tlie  air,  and  tlie  fish  of  the  setts, 
wliicli  hirl  I  remained  at  liorne  I  sliould  never 
liave  known.  And  I  returned  from  tlie  trip 
wl.ser  and  hai>i>ier  tii.an  wlieti  I  started,  and 
none  tlie  worse  for  a  few  liair-lireadth  escapes 
tliat  liefel  me  wliile  away. 

Book  number  two,  the  “Young  Voyagers,” 
took  me  on  another  journey  with  these  same 
brothers.  Tliis  time  we  went  northward.  In 
ti  bireli  etinoe  we  .sailed  up  (or  is  it  down  ?)  tlie 
Bed  Kiver  of  the  North,  and  on  the  way  learn¬ 
ed  mueh  about  the  wild  ducks,  geese,  jiiid 
other  water-fowl  that  abound  there.  We  saw 
the  beaver,  the  moose,  the  elk,  the  wolverine, 
the  white  wolf,  the  white  owl,  tlie  wliite  eagle, 
u!id  other  creatures  of  tlie  Nortli.  Of  course 
wc  liad  our  mishaps  and  adventures;  hut 
neverthclcs.s  wc  arrived  .safely  at  Hudson’s 
Bay,  our  de.stination,  much  wiser  tliun  licfore, 
and  wonderfully  braced  iiy  the  cold  air. 

In  anotlier  battered  vfdnnic,  “The  Plant 
Hunters,”  I  made  a  famous  journey  in  a  hot 
country.  I  went  to  India  and  joined  a  young 
German  liotanist  and  ids  lirotlier,  who  were 
I'ollectlng  rare  jihints  for  an  English  conserva¬ 
tory.  Our  guide  was  a  noted  Indian  liunter, 
Wc  saw  strange  trees,  flowers,  and  lierbs.  We 
hunted  (or  were  linrited  by)  tigers,  elepliants, 
and  snn-bears.  We  travelled  northward,  and 
exmtrived  to  get  ourselves  shut  into  a  lonely 
mountain  valley,  tlie  walls  of  which  were  so 
liigh  and  steep  that  liad  we  not  turned  “  Cliff 
Climbers  ”  in  another  volume,  we  might  have 
remained  tliere  until  this  day.  A’et  I  enjoyed 
that  trip  amazingly. 

•Afte’r  this  I  went  to  Boutli  Africa  with  tlie 
“  Bush  Boys  ”  and  the  “  Young  Yogers.” 
Tlien  1  was  “Afloat  in  the  Forest”  in  South 
America;  next  I  visited  Australia  with  the 
“Kangaroo  Hunters”;  then  I  went  on  a 
“Grand  Bear  Hunt  ”  in  North  America  again, 
ami  afterward  on  otlier  adventurous  jaunts. 
In  fact  by  the  time  I  had  finished  the  volumes, 
I  was  well  travelled  for  my  years,  and  had, 
likw  the  youthful  Edward  Gibbon,  “  a  .stock  of 


erudition  that  would  have  puzzled  a  doctor’*; 
perhaps  also  “a  degree  of  ignorance  ”  in  some 
directions  “  of  whicli  a  school-boy  would  have 
been  ashamed.” 

I  may  be  jiartial  to  these  old  friends,  but 
they  seem  to  me  better  than  much  of  what 
boys  tire  now  reading.  The  scenes  in  them  are 
always  laid  in  interesting  places.  They  take 
oue  to  the  wilderness,  the  forest,  tlie  plain,  the 
lonely  mountain,  the  rushing  stream.  Such 
excursions  are  good  for  the  youthful  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  in  these  days  is  apt  to  turn  city¬ 
ward.  The  adventures,  too,  are  of  a  whole¬ 
some  kind.  The  conflicts  are  w’ith  wild  beasts, 
not  with  Indians  or  robbers.  In  all  the  vol- 
Miues— in  the  boys’  books,  at  least — I  do  not 
recall  a  single  Indian  figlit ;  and  there  are  no 
villains,  no  mysteries,  no  detectives,  no'  mur¬ 
ders. 

The  books  are  truthful.  The  facts  of  science 
and  nature  are  not  distorted  in  them-,  as  in  the 
works  of  Jules  Verne.  They  contain  much 
really  valuable  information  ui>on  out-of-door 
subjects,  especially  on  the  wild  regions  of  the 
earth  and  tlie  creatures  that  inhale  them, 
wliieli  are  now  so  fast  disapiiearihg  before 
man.  In  every  story,  under  different  names, 
api>ears  the  ardent  naturalist.  He  is  usually  a 
student  from  some  university— a  thoughtful, 
scliolurly  youth,  much  given  to  beguiling  the 
way  with  long  botanical  lectures-  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  siiecimens  he  finds.  Like  Chaucer’s 
Clerk,  “gladly  would  he  lerue  and  gladly 
teclie.” 

Had  I  a  son  wlioin  I  wished  early  to  acquire 
pure  tastes  and  a  foiidness^  for  sound,  instruc¬ 
tive  literature,  I  would,  if  possible,  liave  him 
grow  up  in  the  country  with  Mayne  Reid’s 
books  for  his  first  reading.  But,  O  fathers!  I 
sliould  licgiii  early;  for  if  he  had  once  fed  on 
the  modern  liighly-*si>lced  story-paper,  tliis 
plain  food  wouUi  seem  dry  enough,  and  would 
be  thrown  aside  as  too  commonplace  to  waste 
an  hour  upon.  ♦ 


IlKV.  T.  WlLLtHTO.XI’S  "  OKTHUUOX  PATHS 

HBTRAC'Kn,  OR  THB  OlU)  THBOI.OOY.*' 

[It  i.s  but  just  to  ttio  vtaierablo  author  to  say  that  tho 
following  Htatoaieiit  of  the  coutoats  of  his  book  was 
piojianid  at  our  requrst.— Ej>.  Evan.] 

Pri’misitig  that  for  an  author  not  to  overesti¬ 
mate  his  own  writings  is  difficult,  and  requires 
both  a  sound  liead  and  tin  lionest  heart,  tlie 
iiiitliur  of  tlie  above  named  book  craves  tlie 
privilege  of  telling  tlie  Cliristian  public  w’liat 
are  its  nuxsi  important  themes,  ami  offering  a 
tew  acconqianying  remarks. 

His  First  Article,  or  cs.suy,  is  on  “  Books  tind 
Book- making,”  and  tlie  young  would  there 
find  many  protltalile  suggestions  of  tlic  tidvi- 
sory  kind. 

In  liisBocund  Article,  “Bear  I  the  World’s 
Imago,  or  Christ’s  '!”  lie  aims  to  sliow  lehg  and 
in  irhat  respeets  tlic  (fiuirch  should  differ  wiile- 
ly  from  tlio  world.  Tliere  are  in  our  day  very 
many  Church  members  wlio,  in  their  spirit, 
lialiits,  and  wliolc  demeanor,  are  far  too  close¬ 
ly  “conformed  to  this  wurhl”;  and  tlie  six 
Letters  of  this  second  article  aim  to  convince 
sucli  professors  liow  incoiisistent  tlieir  exam¬ 
ple  is,  and  how  harmful,  if  not  destructive, 
both  to  themselves  and  others.  All  Church 
members  would  find  it  useful  to  peruse  these 
six  Letters. 

Tlie  author’s  Third  and  Fourth  Articles  are  a 
refutation,  in  two  forms,  of  the  un-Scriptural 
and  hurtful  theory  — recently  put  forth  with 
an  impo.'^iiig  array  of  specious  rpusoning— that 
at  tlic  creation  God  was  “  nesident  of  future 
contingencies,”  or  did  not  foreknow  just  how 
frt;o  agents  would  choose  and  conduct.  With 
this  false  theory  is  coupled  the  absurd  one, 
that  ill  some  of  their  doings,  God,  for  tlie  ful¬ 
filment  of  prophecy,  renders  men  irresponsi¬ 
ble  by  titklng  away  tlieir  freedom  of  will !  Tho 
autiior  hopes  tliat  his  refutation  of  tlie  nesci¬ 
ence  theory  will  lie  deemed  valuable  by  all 
lovers  of  tlie  Bible. 

Ami  it  is  ids  belief  tlial  it  would  promote 
most  men’s  good  to  survey  things  tlirougli  liLs 
“  Rectifying  Glass,”  and  witm'.sstlie  “startling 
disclosures”  made  by  it,  as  described  in  Arti¬ 
cle  Fiftli. 

When  told  tliat  the  Sixth  Article  i.«j  u  lec¬ 
ture  on  “Coiirlsliip  and  iMatrimony,”  does 
some  one  exclaim  “  Wliat!  a  lectutv  on  court- 
siiii>  and  matrimony  in  a  religions  book  written 
by  a  ministn' !  ”  Yes,  reader,  it  is  even  so ;  and 
wlietlier  you  are  man  or  woman,  wedded  or  un¬ 
wedded,  be  assured  there  are  counsels  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  fills  Icetiirc  that  are  suited  to  your 
case,  and  well  adapted  to  do  you  good. 

Tho.se  that  love  human  prais*'  more  than 
“  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only,” 
might  do  well  to  read  the  author’s  Seventh 
Essay,  “  Buying  I’raisc  fit  too  Dear  a  Rite;  or. 
Popularity  no  Reliable  Test  ot  Merit.” 

.And  reluctant  donors  to  tlie  Lord’s  treasury 
miglit  derive  profit  from  Article  Eight,  “The 
Bank  that  A’iclds  Depositors  the  Richest  Un- 
turns.” 

In  tlic  next  Article,  “  Ricli  and  yet  Poor;  or. 
What  and  Where  oiiglit  wc  to  Hoard'?”  they 
tliat  love  money  intensely,  or  wlio.se  alisorhing 
))a.sslon  it  is  to  amass  wealth,  would  prohalily 
see  how  unwise  they  are. 

Article  Tenth  aims  to  prove  that  to  tlie  Crea¬ 
tor  sin  was  no  unlooked-for  inlriider,  luit  w»ls 
embraced  in  His  “etern.il  purpose”;  and  then 
it  briefly  sketclies  Satan’s  career  as  a  tempter, 
and  points  out  his  manifold  devices  for  man’s 
ruin. 

“  Does  Reason’s  Cosmogony  Tally  with  that 
of  the  Bihh'V”  is  the  title  *)f  the  Eleveritli  Ar¬ 
ticle,  and  that  of  the  Twciftli  and  last  is 
“Trutli’s  Conflict  witli  Error  at  Mt.  C»irmel.” 

Owing  to  the  extra  expense  of  e!ectrotyj»ing 
his  book,  the  autiior  is  offering  tiie  first  250 
copies  to  buyers  nt  cost,  namely,  $1.25  a  copy, 
with  eight  cents  added  for  iiostage.  Tlie  book 
is  elegantly  bound,  and  contains  341  pages.  If 
the  above  descrijitive  synopsis  of  its  contents 
shall  prompt  any  reader  to  desire  one  or  mon? 
copies,  let  tliem  addn;ss  tlie  author  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Greciu'  county,  N.  A'.  Postal  not*8  must 
lie  flrawii  on  tlie  ('atskill  Postofflcc. 


Tlie  Egyptian  question  will  be  discussed  by 
Gen.  AV.  W.  Loring,  Pasha,  in  a  paiier  entitled 
“  What  will  liecojiie  of  Egypt,”  in  The  Man¬ 
hattan  for  Mareii.  Gen.  Loring’s  service  of 
ten  years  under  tlic  Kliedive  Ismail,  during 
which  he  comiucted  the  campaign  against  the 
Abys-sinians,  makes  him  one  of  the  living  au- 
tliorities  on  all  matters  relating  to  Egypt. 
The  leading  article  (illustrated)  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  for  Mureli  will  be  on  ‘  Dartmouth  College.’ 


Messrs.  Henry  Holt  A  Co.  liavc  in  i.repara- 
tlon  a  Cytdopfcdia  of  German  Poetry.  Ballad 
and  Lyrical,  editeil  i>y  Karl  Kiiortz.  It  will 
represent  twice  ms  many  authors  as  any  simi¬ 
lar  colleetioii  yet  made,  and  will  1h'  amply 
provided  with  imliees  and  notes,  biograplili-al 
and  bibliographical.  Eaeli  seleGioii  will  iw 
given  in  German,  and  in  a  earefully  scleeteff 
English  translation. 
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THE  ASPECT  OF  MODERN  MISSIONS.  ' 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fhelpe, 
H.T.,  by  the  Pastor,  the  Bev.  J.  Jermain  Porter,  D.D. 

Watchmna,  u'hfil  of  the  night  ?— Isa.  xxi.  11, 

The  f^eople  of  the  Orient  had  no  clocks. 
Watchmen  stood  on  their  watchtowers  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  sleeping  city  how  the  night  wore 
on,  and  whether  or  not  all  was  well.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  represents  some  Idumean  who 
•was  anxious  concerning  the  public  welfare,  as 
approaching  the  tower  and  lifting  his  voice  on 
the  night  air :  “  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 
Watehnian,  what  of  the  iiight  ?” 

It  is  not  strange  that  Christian  anxiety  should 
have  transferred  this  gem  of  Hebrew  poetry  in¬ 
to  Oosi>el  song,  nor  that  the  Church  should 
love  to  sing 

“  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night ; 

What  its  signs  of  promise  are.” 

Sir  John  Bowring,  a  British  Christian,  gave 
us  this  song  in  18‘23.  He  undoubtedly  felt  as 
he  then  sang,  “the  morning  seemi^  to  dawn.” 
It  was  the  gray  twilight  of  modern  missions. 
A  few  devoted  inen  were  feeling  their  way  to 
get  a  foothold  on  the  soil  of  heathendom.  Su¬ 
perstition  and  exclusion  reigned  abroad,  indif¬ 
ference  and  unbelief  at  home.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  dawn. 

Sixty  years  have  sped  :  the  unceasing  march 
of  the  ages  has  proceeded :  the  Church  contin¬ 
ues:  her  King  lives:  the  devil  lives:  the  con¬ 
flict  of  the  ages  goes  on:  faith  and  unbelief, 
darkness  and  light,  falsehood  and  truth,  still 
confront  each  other.  What  is  the  situation 
now?  How  goes  the  battle?  “Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  ?  ”  Morning  advances :  1884 
is  not  18'2t.  Bag  is  breaking  on  the  world. 
When  we  take  observations  for  a  single  year, 
we  cannot  always  see  an  advance.  Opi)Osition 
may  so  rise,  and  fliflSculties  may  so  pile  them¬ 
selves  before  us,  that  there  is  an  apparent  halt, 
and  the  dial  may  even  seem  to  go  backward. 
But  when  we  take  an  observation  for  a  period 
of  sixty  years,  we  see  great  advance.  Chris¬ 
tianity  goes  not  backward. 

In  the  liustory  of  every  great  movement  for 
the  elevation  of  human  society,  there  will  come 
crises :  great  danger  and  great  deliverance. 
Such  was  the  opening  of  this  century.  There 
were  simultaneous  advance  movements  in  the 
kingdoms  of  darkness  and  light  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  world.  Infidelity,  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  France,  was  determined  to  convert  the 
civilized  world.  Voltaire  said  that  he  was 
weary  of  hearing  people  repeat  that  twelve 
men  were  sufficient  to  establish  Christianity, 
and  he  meant  to  prove  that  one  man  was 
enough  to  destroy  it.  To  this  he  devoted  his 
fine  powers.  Others  helped  him.  Their  athe¬ 
istic  philosophisni  po.s.sessed  France  and  per¬ 
meated  many  lands.  The  French  Revolution 
was  one  of  the  results :  the  leaven  spread  :  the 
enemy  came  in  like  a  flood. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Carey  was  on  liis 
way  to  India.  A  few  Christians  were  sowing 
the  seeds  of  modern  missions.  They  cast  their 
eyes  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Isles  of  the 
South,  and  s<iid  “These  degraded  nations  be¬ 
long  to  Jesus  Christ :.  let  us  enter  upon  the 
work  of  converting  them  to  Him.” 

What  measure  of  success  the  infidel  philoso- 
phists  had  in  converting  the  civilized  nations 
to  atheism,  you  know.  What  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  the  few  advanced  Christians  of  tho.se  dajs 
have  realized  in  the  conversu)!!  of  heathen  na¬ 
tions  to  Christianity,  we  are  here  to  ask. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 

These  two  movements  had  little  ai>parent 
connection  in  the  minds  of  men ;  they  had 
more  in  the  mind  of  (iod.  That  cause  which 
the  infidels  boasted  they  would  exterminate, 
God  by  this  other  movement  wonderfully  ex¬ 
tended.  Christianity  cannot  live  by  a  mere  in¬ 
ternal  effort  for  self-pre.servation  ;  its  life  is  to 
go  out  of  itself.  “Go,  disciple  all  nations.” 
And  as  the  Church  firoc-s,  she  lives  and  grows  at 
home.  Look  back  over  these  sixty  years. 
What  were  we  here  in  America  ?  Twenty-one 
States  with  a  population  of  fifteen  millions. 
We  had  four  missionary  .societies,  but  only  the 
American  Board  and  the  Baptist  had  any  mis¬ 
sions  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  all  our  American  churches  for 
Foreign  Missions  reached  about  $10"), 000.  In 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  there  were 
seven  foreign  missionary  societies,  and  the 
whole  amount  contributed  was  about  $1,000,- 
000.  Now  there  are  about  175  societies,  through 
which  are  contributed  annually  about  $10,000,- 
000. 

The  Church  was  slow  to  take  hold  of  the 
work.  Many  good  men  did  not  understand 
that  Christendom  was  under  obligation  to  give 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  heathen  world.  An 
English  Bishop  said  “  The  obligation  said  to  bo 
incumbent  on  Christians  to  promote  their  faith 
throughout  the  world,  has  ceased  with  the  su¬ 
pernatural  gift  which  attended  the  commission 
of  the  Apostles.”  His  idea  was  that  if  Christ 
had  intended  that  the  Church  should  continue 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  He  would 
have  continued  the  gift  of  tongues ;  He  would 
not  have  required  us  to  learn  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Many  a  minister  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  sending  missionaries  to  India,  to  convert 
that  great  heathen  population.  It  was  the 
work  of  years  to  educate  the  Church  up  to  the 
idea  that  the  time  was  come  for  her  to  send 
the  Gospel  wherever  there  was  an  open  door. 
And  when  she  came  to  understand  her  duty  in 
some  measure,  the  burden  of  her  prayer  was 
that  the  Lord  wouhl  open  a  door  and  give  her 
entrance.  And  He  did. 

Protestant  Chri.stianity  looked  out  upon  the 
world,  and  saw  it  lying  religiously  in  four  great 
divisions— Pagan,  Mohammedan,  Greek,  and 
Papal.  Greek  and  Papal  said  :  “  No  occasion  ; 
no  room  for  you ;  hands  and  feet  off  from  our 
territory.”  Mohammedanism  said:  “Not 
here;  whoso  enters  here,  we  welcome  to  a 
hospitable  grave.”  Buddhism,  Brahmiuism, 
and  all  forms  of  paganism,  allowed  no  en¬ 
trance. 

The  East  India  Comi>any,  nominally  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Protestant,  in  great  part  ruled  India ; 
but  they  would  not  tolerate  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary.  Carey  could  find  no  home  in  British 
India.  Judson,  Hall,  and  Newell,  were  driven 
from  Calcutta.  Morrison  in  China,  for  fear  of 
being  driven  out,  imprisoned  himself  in  his 
own  house.  No  missionary  could  enter  Japan. 
No  Protesfiint  could  preach  in  Ibily,  Austria, 
Spain.  Portugal,  Mexico,  or  South  America. 
The  cry  of  the  Church  was  for  an  open  door. 

Lo,  what  hath  God  wrought!  The  world  is 
open.  The  great  wall  of  China  is  fallen.  The 
missionary  is  there.  Between  300  and  400 
Christian  churches  are  there,  with  20,000  com¬ 
municants.  The  press  is  there,  sending  out 
Bibles  and  Christian  literature.  Japan,  in 
some  respects,  is  more  oi>en  than  China.  Her 
policy  is  now  freedom  of  intercourse.  Western 
civilization,  schools  and  colleges,  churches 
where  you  please ;  and  we  have  4,000  commu¬ 
nicants  there.  In  India,  Siam,  and  Burmah, 
there  is  free  course  for  the  Gosi>el.  Moham¬ 
medan  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria,  have  been 
forced  to  receive  the  missionary,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  Christian  churches. 

Austria  is  liberalized.  Italy  is  free.  Rome 
itself  has  Protestant  churches  and  schools, 
and  the  Bible  is  sold  in  her  streets.  Si>ain, 
Mexico,  and  South  America,  are  open  to  the 
Christian  missionary-.  Cruel  Madagascar  has 
become  a  Christian  country,  dotted  over  with 
schools  and  churches.  Oceanica  now  numbers 
lao.OUO  communicants  gathered  into  Christian 


churches,  with  all  the  equipments  of  schools, 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  the  arts  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  The  Osborne  reaiier  is  now  at  work 
in  the  golden  harvest-fields  of  Australia  (for  it 
is  Summer  there),  and  the  Crown  drill  will  soon 
be  there,  scattering  seed  for  future  harvests. 
Africa,  great  dark  Africa,  has  seen  the  Chris¬ 
tian  camp-fires  lighted  all  around  her  tremen¬ 
dous  stretch  of  sea-coast,  and  is  now  oi>ening 
her  very  heart  to  Christian  pioneers.  South 
Africa  is  already  dotted  with  churches,  where 
from  600  to  800  Christiau  ministers  are  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel.  Protestant  schools  and  chur¬ 
ches  flourish  among  the  Zulus,  the  degraded 
Bushmen,  the  warlike  Kaffirs,  and  the  be¬ 
nighted  Hottentots.  A  British  military  officer 
asked  a  Hottentot  what  the  missionaries  had 
done  for  them.  He  replied :  “  When  they 
found  us  we  had  no  clothing  but  filthy  sheep¬ 
skins  ;  now  we  are  dressed  in  English  manu¬ 
factures.  We  had  no  written  language ;  now 
we  can  read  the  Bible  and  other  books.  We 
had  no  religion  but  witchcraft;  now  we  wor¬ 
ship  God.  We  were  given  up  to  profligacy 
and  drunkenness;  now  industry  and  sobriety 
prevail.  We  had  no  property;  now  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  of  this  village  have  fifty  wagons,  and 
a  great  many  cattle.  We  were  exposed  to  be 
shot  down  like  wild  beasts,  but  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  placed  themselves  between  us  and 
the  muskets  of  our  enemies.” 

You  may  sail  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoi)e,  and  find  Christian  settlements 
and  mission  churches.  In  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  you  will  see  hundreds  of  Christian 
churches,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  members ;  in  Liberia,  churches  and 
schools  and  Christian  families,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  Gaboon,  the  Congo,  and  the  Cjipe. 
Africa  to-day  has  120,060  communicants  in 
(  hristian  churches.  There  are  children  iii 
this  house  who  will  live  to  know  that  Africa  is 
crossed  with  continental  railways  and  tele¬ 
graph  lines.  American  drills  and  reapers  will 
be  sowing  and  harvesting  grain  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent.  But  I  am  getting  beyond  my 
text  into  the  millennium.  Watchman,  what  of 
the  night  ?  The  morning  eometh. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  beautiful  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ?  On  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  six¬ 
ty  churches,  with  15,0(KUnembers,  contributing 
about  $75,000  a  year  for  the  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  total  cost  to  the  Church  for 
the  elevation  of  those  Islands  from  barbarism 
to  Christian  civilization,  has  been  $1,2.50,000. 
The  commerce  of  those  Islands  is  now  $4,<kmi,- 
000  annually. 

There  is  occasionally  a  man  to  be  met  with 
wjio  objects  to  Foreign  Missions,  because  of 
the  great  cost  and  the  doubtful  issue.  This 
weighing  the  Gospel  against  the  dollar,  is  not 
very  appropriate.  But  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  for  every  dollar  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  exiiended  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  they  have  gained  ten.  “There  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth 
to  poverty.” 

Some  i>eopte  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
cost  of  Foreign  Missions.  Take  the  Persian 
^fission,  with  its  one  hundred  congregations, 
eighty  native,  preachers,  schools,  presses,  etc. 
It  foots  up  an  annual  exj  en.se  of  about  .■‘■P2,000 
— about  one-half  of  tlie  salary  of  Mr.  Beecher. 
If  there  are  any  candid  minds  who  reall;.  think 
that  Foreign  Missions  do  not  pay,  they  are  not 
well  posted  as  to  what  they  have  done  for  them 
l>ersonally. 

Some  years  since  a  gentleman  in  a  stage¬ 
coach  was  entertaiidng  his  fellow-] )assengers 
on  this  subject,  and  finally  said  flatly  that  the 
whole  thing  was  preiujstorous.  It  was  non¬ 
sense  to  think  of  converting  a  nation  to  a  faith 
different  from  that  of  their  fathers ;  and  facts 
showed  every w’here  that  tlie  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  a  failure.  One  of  the  i»a.ssengers 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  a  question.  “My 
friend,  do  you  regard  Foreign  Nlissionary  ef¬ 
fort  as  having  proved  a  failure  in  your  own 
case ?  ”  “  What  do  you  mean, sir  ?  ”  “I  mean 
to  ask  whether  you  think  that  the  missionary 
efforts  expended  upon  our  ance.stors  in  Britain 
was  labor  thrown  away  so  far  as  you  are  con¬ 
cerned.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  your 
father  and  mine  ate  roots  and  lived  in  caves  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  were  far  below  the  na¬ 
tives  of  China  and  India  of  to-day,  and  that  it 
was  only  by  the  labors  of  foreign  missionaries 
that  they  were  raised  from  that  condition.” 
He  was  not  aware  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
his  stage  audience  smiled  at  the  exiamse  of  the 
anti-mission  passenger,  who  did  not  know  the 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged.  A  good 
writer  says  “  History  shows  that  there  is  not  a 
nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  bearing  the 
Christian  name,  that  may  not  be  regarded  as 
the  fruit  of  Christian  missions.”  We  had  bet¬ 
ter  none  of  us  ask  too  glibly  “  Does  it  pay  ?  ” 

“  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?”  I  take 
you  about  the  world  to-day  for  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  situation.  We  k)ok  along  the  coast 
lines  of  the  continents  and  .see  them  dotted 
with  Christian  schools  and  churches:  Green¬ 
land,  Lfibrador,  Alaska,  our  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tions,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Chili,  the  .4rgentine  Reimblic,  Brazil,  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  the  West  Indies,  are  all  touehed  with 
the  dawn  of  redemption.  We  sjiil  around  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Suez  to  Gibraltar,  and 
see  the  camp-fires  burning  and  lighted  torches 
advancing  inward  towards  the  great  lakes. 
We  sail  again  for  the  East  Indies,  calling  at 
Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  .Java.  We 
sail  up  among  the  gems  of  the  Pacific,  and  on 
thousands  of  green  isles  we  hear  songs  of 
praise  to  Jesus  our  King.  We  find  that  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  and  the  Fijisare 
the  homes  of  Christian  nations.  We  call  at 
Japan  and  sail  around  the  shores  of  China, 
Siam,  and  Burmah.  We  land  at  Calcutta  and 
find  a  train  ready  to  take  us  through  imperial 
India,  the  very  heart  of  Asia,  the  stronghold  of 
Satan  for  ages:  where  the  whole  network  of 
society  has  been  so  arrang<'d  as  to  consolidate 
his  reign  and  maintain  his  sui)remacy :  where 
now  seventy  years  of  Christian  toil  and  treas¬ 
ure  have  been  expended :  where  Carey  was  in¬ 
sulted,  Henry  Martyn  ridiculed,  and  Adoniram 
Judson  refused  a  welcome. 

We  take  you  through  that  grand  country- 
to-day,  All  is  open  and  free,  from  Southern 
sea  to  Himalaya  Mountains,  from  China  to 
Persia,  under  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Vic¬ 
toria.  We  show  you  1,300  Christian  ministers, 
native  and  foreign,  at  work ;  we  show  you  5,400 
native  helpers ;  we  take  you  into  4,600  congre¬ 
gations  of  Christian  worshippers,  with  139,000 
communicants.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
Christian  schools  and  scholars. 

These  figures  mean  something,  yet  they  give 
you  no  adequate  idea  of  the  results  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  in  that  magnificent  country. 
You  can  plainly  see  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  working  everywhere  in  that  old  prov¬ 
ince  of  Satan’s  kingdom,  and  modifying  every¬ 
thing.  Heathen  cruelties  have  disappeared — 
infanticide,  widow  burning,  hook-swinging, 
sacrifices  to  Juggernaut,  great  changes  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  social  life ;  caste  is  break¬ 
ing  down,  woman  is  being  elevated  from  a 
slave  to  a  comi)anion,  the  life  of  the  people  is 
permeated  with  Christian  ideas,  which  are  un¬ 
dermining  the  old  ideas  and  laws  of  society. 

Young  India  is  not  old  India.  The  Brahmo 
Somaj  is  a  society  of  young  India,  anti-idolatry. 


anti-Veda,  anti-Hindoo,  anti-Koran,  Deistic — 
not  ready  to  become  Christian,  swung  loose 
from  their  hereditary- systems,  drifting  some¬ 
where,  w’e  hope,  toward  the  whole  truth.  In¬ 
dia  to-day  /m.s  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
only  needs  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  it  a  Christian  land. 

I  have  no  time  to  take  you  westward  into 
Persia,  to  see  what  is  going  on  around  the 
lake  of  Oroomiah  (the  most  beautiful  country 
in  the  world),  and  on  through  Mesoi^otamia, 
and  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
up  through  Asia  Minor,  where  we  touch  Eu¬ 
rope.  All  is  being  leavened  with  Gospel  truth. 
The  sick  man  of  Turkey  is  obliged  to  take  the 
hand  of  persecution  off  from  Christians.  The 
Protestant  ix)wers  of  Europe  hold  the  control, 
and  say  what  shall  not  be  done. 

Old  Asia,  the  home  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Daniel,  Jesus, 
John,  Peter,  and  Paul ;  old  Asia,  gone  away 
from  God,  yet  the  .swarming  continent  con¬ 
taining  more  than  half  the  i>opulation  of  the 
globe,  is  the  i)rincipal  theatre  of  modern  mis¬ 
sions.  Atl  Asia  betong.s  to  Christ,  and  is  com¬ 
ing.  Old  things  are  passing  away :  old  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  systems  of  religion  are  giving  w-ay  to 
new.  “  Many  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
is  increased.”  Superstitious  systems  cannot 
bear  comi)arison  with  Christian  civilizjition ; 
an  idol  is  nothing ;  ire  see  it ;  give  them  our 
light,  and  theij  see  it.  How  have  the  nations 
been  kept  so  long  in  bondage?  The  unthink¬ 
ing,  ignorant  herd,  take  without  thought  or 
judgment  the  teaching  of  their  fathers  and 
priests,  and  are  terrified  by  lying  imposture. 
The  Bible  in  the  language  and  homes  of  the 
people,  the  printing-press,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  telegrai)h,  the  railway,  the  reaper: 
the  march  of  Christian  civilization  dispels  the 
irhole.  Without  these,  the  task  of  banishing 
siqierstition  fi’om  the  woi’ld  would  seem  lo  be, 
humanly  speaking,  a  practical  impossibility. 
ir/Z/t  these,  its  maintenance  is  equally  impos¬ 
sible. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  The  morn¬ 
ing  eometh.  It  is  but  the  morning,  yet  we 
know  the  result.  From  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  tc  the  ends  of  the  earth,  Jesus  shall 
reign.  The  nation  that  will  not  serve  Thee 
shall  perish.  All  nations  shall  call  Him  bless¬ 
ed.  Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  nore. 
Lord,  hasten  it  in  thy  time. 

I  reserve  a  little  time  for  a  few  words  with 
you,  concerning  the  part  which  our  own  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  taking  in  this  world-wide 
work.  Our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  now 
fifty  years  old.  For  several  years  no  conver¬ 
sions  were  reported.  In  1851  the  number  of 
communicants  was  375.  In  1861  they  were 
2,857.  In  1871  there  were  3,51‘2.  In  that  year  a 
union  having  been  effected  between  the  two 
Assemblies,  then*  was  made  a  friendly  a  Ijust- 
n>ent  of  the  Missions,  and  a  transfer  to  ns 
from  the  American  Board.  Twelve  years  have 
passed  since  that  took  place,  and  our  3,512 
members  of  native  churches  have  grown  to 
18,656.  This  is  nearly  a  six-fold  gain  in  twelve 
years.  Dr.  Ellinwood  says  “  I  know  of  nothing 
to  equal  this  in  evangelistic  work  at  home  or 
abroad.”  A  year  after  the  Reunion,  our  mis¬ 
sion  in  Mexico  was  organized.  There  are  now 
twice  as  many  communicants  in  the  Mexican 
churches  alone  as  were  embraced  in  all  the 
missions  of  the  Board  up  to  that  time.  In 
Japan  we  have  been  at  work  eleven  years ;  for 
about  four  years  no  communicants  were  re¬ 
ported.  Now  we  have  1,021,  Twelve  years  ago 
our  churches  in  China  reported  790  members ; 
now  2,7.59.  About  the  same  growth  .hasA^een 
realized  in  Siam,  Persia,  and  Syria,  f.  ' 
We  are  raising  up  a  native  ministry  which  is 
rai)idly  increasing.  God  is  prei>aring  the  na¬ 
tive  churches  for  a  self-sustaining  and  self- 
proi)agating  work,  as  He  has  done  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  This  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
work:  for,  in  the  long  run,  (Uiina  must  be 
trained  to  convert  (fliina.and  .\friea  to  convert 
Africa. 

Now  suppose  we  go  on  another  twelve  years 
in  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  our  communi¬ 
cants  will  reach  ;)3,00(»,  with  over  1,000  native 
l>astors.  Can  we  sustain  this  augmented  work  ? 
It  will  demand  a  large  increase  in  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Church.  In  the  first  decade  we 
exi»ended  half  a  million ;  in  the  second,  one 
and  one-quarter  millions;  in  the  third,  two 
millions;  in  the  fourth, three  and  three-fourths 
millions;  and  so  on,  till  we  are  now  expending 
at  the  rate  of  six  millions.  We  must  increase 
this  in  a  like  ratio,  or  suffer  a  retreat  and  dis¬ 
aster  in  many  portions  of  the  field.  Retreat? 
There  is  no  retreat !  The  great  battle  of  Arma¬ 
geddon  is  begun.  It  is  Christ  and  the  devil, 
grace  and  sin,  grappling  in  close  conflict  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  world.  AVe  know  which 
will  conquer,  but  the  great  Captain  of  salvation 
looks  to  His  soldiers.  He  looks  to  His  Church 
for  the  means  and  for  the  men  and  women  of 
faith  and  love.  Shall  they  be  forthcoming? 
O  Lord,  baptize  us  all  afresh ! 

Our  Church  is  now  giving  for  the  support  of 
the  Gosiiel  at  home  and  abroafl,  more  than 
nine  and  a  half  millions  a  year.  Do  you  say 
this  is  a  large  amount  of  money  ?  So  it  is,  but 
it  does  not  compare  with  the  amounts  which 
the  peoi)le  expend  on  their  luxuries.  Many  a 
Christian  man  exjiends  more  money  for  his 
cigars  alone,  than  he  floes  for  the  supi)ort  of 
the  Gospel  at  home  and  alu’oad.  My  brother, 
take  this  up  and  look  at  it,  and  .see  how  you 
like  it.  I  ask  you  to  oi»en  your  eyes  and  look 
upon  the  great  field,  white  to  the  haiwest. 
Take  in  something  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
work,  and  ask  God  to  let  goa  have  a  hand  in  it. 

Have  you  given  to  this  cause  in  past  years  ? 
Give  on;  give  more;  and  keej)  giving  as  trod 
does.  Reach  out  that  long  arm  which  Ho  gives 
you  in  these  goodly  years  of  organizofl  evan¬ 
gelism,  and  gather  in  rii>e  sheaves  from  this 
vast  harvest-field.  Soon  the  Christian  churches 
of  Asia  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themsclve.s 
and  send  out  missionaries,  as  the  churches  of 
Europe  and  America  are  now  doing.  And 
then  with  our  Bibles,  our  books,  and  our  living 
lueaehers,  we  will  all  of  us  go  in  together,  and 
gather  the  golden  harvests  that  may  yet  re¬ 
main  in  the  great  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
The  good  Lfjrd  make  us  all  true  ndssionaries. 
.\men. 


“  D.V.VIRL.  AXD  THE  FIRST  RESVRRECTIOK,” 
BT  DR  Si.  WEST. 

The  Ev.^xoelist  will  do  a  generous  thing  by 
permitting  one  who  believes  in  premillenari- 
anism  to  call  attention  through  its  columns  to 
the  critical  article  on  Daniel  xii.  2,  by  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  West,  D.D.,  in  The  Presbyterian 
Review  for  January.  Dr.  West  is  well  known 
in  the  Church  for  logical  acuteness,  close  rea¬ 
soning,  broad  anti  exact  scholarship,  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  puri)ose;  and  therefore  anything  from 
his  pen  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Coming  of  Christ  and  the  Resurrection,  is 
worthy  to  command  the  notice  of  those  who 
“  look  for  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord,” 
whether  pre  or  post  rnillenarians. 

My  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Christ’s  Second  Coming,  but  to  call  attention 
to  Dr.  West’s  article.  I  have  read  it  twice,  and 
if  there  is  a  flaw  in  his  exegesis  or  in  his  argu¬ 
ment,  I  cannot  see  it.  But  if  there  is  no  flaw 
in  either— if  the  exegesis  is  critically  true,  and 
the  argument  therefrom  is  logically  sound  — 
then  Daniel  xii.  2,  John  v.  28,29,  and  Acts  xxiv. 
15,  are  pre  (not  post)  millenarian  texts ;  and 
Daniel  xii.  2  and  Rev.  xxvi.  1-6  teach  the  same 


doctrine,  viz ;  of  tlie  resurrection  of  the  right¬ 
eous  dead  at  Christ’s  Second  Coming,  of  the 
non-resurrection  of  the  wicked  dead  till  after 
“  the  thousand  years,”  and  of  an  intervening 
millenarian  reign  of  the  Lord. 

But  my  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to 
the  article,  that  the  targument  and  conclusion 
may  be  put  to  the  proof.  If  they  cannot  stand, 
let  them  fall;  but  if  not  only  they  can  stand, 
but  cannot  be  overthrown,  let  it  be  known. 

F.  T.  B. 

Manasquan,  N.  J. 


NATURAL  LAW  CHRIST’S  LAW. 

Students  of  biology  and  of  natural  history 
tell  us  that  “Heredity”  and  “Environment” 
are  the  master-influences  in  the  organic  world. 
Their  “  forces  are  continually  playing  upon 
us  ”  during  our  lives  to  make  us  what  we  are. 
W’e  partake  of  the  physiciue  and  mental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  our  ancestors,  and  we  are  influ¬ 
enced  for  good  or  for  ill  by  our  associations  and 
surroundings.  These  influences  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  science  are  those  of  “heredity”  and 
“  environment.”  Goethe  felt  their  itower  when 
he  uttered  the  half-tuuth,  “  I  am  a  man  of  the 
18th  century.”  W’ith  show  of  reason  it  may  be 
said  that  we  are  like  the  fox— 

“  Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  eherisir«l  and  lock'll  up. 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors.” 

If  we  have  come  of  good  family  stock,  health¬ 
ful  by  reason  of  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  we 
enjoy,  in  what  exact  science  terms  “  heredity,” 
a  good  physical  and  mental  basis  to  build  on. 
And  if  our  associations  are  with  the  best  peo¬ 
ple,  and  our  mental  aliment  is  taken  in  from 
the  best  teachers  and  books,  we  have  the  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  of  an  “environment”  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mould  us  into  the  image  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  tlie  true,  and  the  good. 

It  is  a  marvellous  and  significant  coincidence 
that  this  i)owerful,  natural  law  which  holds 
good  in  all  organisms,  and  which  so  largely 
affects  our  lives,  was  insisted  on  by  Jesus 
Christ  18(Ki  years  before  the  scientists  of  our 
day  made  so  much  of  it ;  and  it  is  still  more 
singular  that  he  based  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  upon  it.  .At  that  date  the  claim 
was  scoffed  at  as  absurd — “  How  can  a  man  lie 
born  again  ?  ”— in  order  to  secure  his  heredity 
(l>arental  influences',  and  how  can  this  man 
“give  us  his  flesh  to  eat,”  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  sustaining  jiower  of  the  best  environment. 
“  This  is  a  hard  .saying,  who  can  bear  it  ?  ” 
Nevertheless,  the  hard  saying,  entirely  novel 
and  api>arently  obstructive  to  the  foundation 
of  a  religion,  was  never  modified  :  but  ai>ostles, 
trnmpet-tongued,  vied  with  each  other  in  i>ro- 
claiming  the  neir  birth  anil  the  pervailing  pres¬ 
ence  Ilf  Cod's  Spirit  in  and  around  the  new 
man.  .At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  siiecially 
noticed  they  were  equally  zealous  in  publisli- 
ing  man’s  resi'onsibility. 

This  law  sealed  to  by  Jesus  Christ  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  sinritual  kingdom,  was  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  polished  Greeks 
foolisliness.  Its  jiower  develiquHl  with  time, 
and  from  a  beginning  which  was  so  weak  as  to 
be  almost  imperctqdible  at  the  time  of  the  cru- 
(•itixion,  has  si>rung  fortli  a  religion  which  has 
]>rovi-d  itself  the  wisdom  and  janver  of  (toil  un¬ 
to  salvation.  It  has  change<l  the  face  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  American  civilization,  and  is  grad¬ 
ually  leavening  society  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  with  a  more  glorious  prositect  before 
it  than  heretofore  known. 

Surely  here  is  an  amazing  coincidence.  At 
the  standpoint  of  the  skeptic  it  is  perfectly  un¬ 
accountable.  A  young  Jew  founds  a  religion 
upon  natural  laiv  in  the  face  of  ridicule,  scoffs, 
and  persecution.  His  first  novel  princiide  is 
that  every  member  of  his  kingdom  must  come 
under  his  Father’s  parental  influence  in  a  siur- 
itual  birth  (heredity),  and  continue  in  associa¬ 
tion  and  corres])ondence  with  him  for  his  sus¬ 
taining  environment.  And  these  laws  of  (Uirist 
give  us  i)rociscly  those  laws  of  nature  which 
govern  the  life  of  all  creatures. 

Here  then  we  have  a  law  in  nature  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  more  real  and  enduring  than  the  ever¬ 
lasting  hills ;  more  significant  of  the  linger  of 
God  than  the  most  i>owerful  arguments  of 
apologists.  Natural  law  brings  its  tribute  in 
our  day  to  tlie  feet  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is 
heredity— a  spiritual  necessity  at  the  beginning 
of  Christian  life  manifested  in  regeneration, 
and  environment,  equally  a  si»iritual  necessity 
for  the  continuance  of  that  life,  proving  itself 
in  communion  with  God. 

The  truth  is  so  large  and  suggestive  as  to 
bear  reixdition  :  in  the  new  birth  the  Christian 
.secures  his  spiritual  lineage,  and  in  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  Father  he  enjoys  the  sinritual 
correspondence  and  association  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  iirogress. 

(The  reader  is  referred  to  “  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World,”  by  Henry  Drummond, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  for  an  admirable  discussion 
of  the  suViject.)  G. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTH  (  HINA. 

For  six  days,  from  Dec.  12th  to  the  close  of 
the  17th,  our  missionary  brethren  in  the  Shan¬ 
tung  Presbytery  and  North  China  Mission  have 
been  busy  in  rejxnting  jiast  work,  in  forming 
plans  for  the  future,  in  criticising  men  and 
things,  in  calculating  needful  ex])enses,  and 
arousing  one  another  by  argumentation,  con¬ 
versation,  or  hours  of  sociiil  prayer.  At  pres¬ 
ent  sve  have  in  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery 
four  central  stations,  Chef.io,  Tung-chow,  Wei- 
hien,  and  Che-nan-foo;  two  on  the  coast,  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  i»rovince,  and  one  in  the 
west,  the  fu'ovincial  ca])ital.  .At  the  meeting 
a  y«ar  ago  the  missionaries,  as  rci)orted  on  the 
list,  wore  Rev.  .Mr.  (’orlxdt,  Lyenberger,  and 
Dr.  Nevius,  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Mateer, 
Rev.  Itobeil  Mateer  and  Dr.  .Sniitii,  Laughlin, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Mui  lay,  and  Rijv.  Mr.  Hunter, 
M.I).  Since  then  Dr.  Smith  has  returned  to 
America,  on  account  of  serious  sickness  in  his 
family.  Mi.ss  .Tetinie  .Atiderson  has  also  just 
sailed  for  needed  rest  and  eliangc.  The  addi¬ 
tions,  however,  encourage  all.  Dr.  Mills  has 
returneil  to  his  former  field  of  labor  with  true 
enthusitisrn  and  hojie.  A  medical  brother.  Dr. 
Neal,  has  just  arrived  to  instruct  in  his  branch 
in  the  college  at  Tung-chow.  Miss  ISfinnie 
Berry  has  already  begun  to  as.sist  Mrs.  Nevius 
in  a  Bible-class  of  Christian  women.  Rev.  Mr. 
Bergen  has  just  reached  our  weak  station  at 
Che-nan-foo,  while  Dr.  Allen,  also  aiii'ointed 
to  the  same  place  to  carry  forward  a  hospital, 
has  been  temiiorarily  detained  by  the  sickness 
of  his  wife,  in  a  warmer  clime  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Another  doctor  has  ahso  been  lately  ap- 
l)ointed  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Hmith,  while  J 
have  come  to  do  anything  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Mission  and  Board. 

At  our  meetings  we  had  nine  ministers  and 
six  elders.  Over  7,000  miles  have  been  travel¬ 
led  by  the  different  missionaries  the  i)ast  year 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ.  To  the  church 
have  been  added  672  members,  making  the  re¬ 
markable  annual  increase  of  48  per  cent.  This 
surely  is  a  field  owned  of  the  Lord.  Yet,  cheer¬ 
ed  as  we  are,  how  small  the  church  in  this 
province  api;x*ars  when  surrounded  by  the 
heathenism  of  28,000,000  of  fieople.  It  is  now 
the  mustard  seed ;  but  foretelling  triumphs. 

Of  organized  churches,  one  is  in  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  two  of  Dr.  Mateer,  four 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Corbett,  and  one  of  a  native  pas¬ 
tor.  During  the  coming  Spring,  Rev.  Mr. 
Laughlin  will  assist  Dr.  Nevius  in  the  forma¬ 


tion  of  churches  among  his  stations ;  and  Dr. 
Mills  will  unite  with  Rev.  Mr.  Corbett  in  add¬ 
ing  to  his  list  of  organized  churches.  To  make 
still  clearer  the  work  done,  I  might  state  that 
in  this  Presbytery  there  are  127  preaching- 
stations,  one  college  with  70  students,  two 
schools  for  boys,  three  schools  for  girls,  and 
twenty-three  day-schools. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  Mission,  Dr. 
Hunter  and  myself,  owing  to  the  loud  call 
from  near  our  shores,  have  offered  to  go  to 
Corea  to  begin  work  “if  the  developments  of 
the  future  will  allow,”  and  if  the  Board  will 
join  with  the  Mission  in  sanctioning  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Our  brethren  in  Japan  have  been  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  this  new  field,  but  are  of 
the  conviction  that  the  work  not  only  should 
be  inaugurated  by  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nation,  but  also  by  men  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Chinese  language  and  cus¬ 
toms.  AVe  have  a  minister  in  Corea,  but  no 
gospel  ministers.  The  Treaties  ignore  mission¬ 
aries.  The  door  is  only  ajar. 

Two  important  conferences  were  held  in 
Chinese.  The  various  modes  of  work  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  both  natives  and  foreigners,  and 
much  light  was  thrown  on  many  a  plan,  fancy 
or  conjecture.  Activity  prevails;  courage  is 
firm  ;  improvements  are  sought.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  field,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  advi.sability  of 
forming  a  theological  class  for  the  training  of 
a  native  ministry.  This  scheme  will  meet  a 
diversity  of  opinions,  and  each  opinion  will  be 
supported  by  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

.All  of  our  central  stations  are  well  reinforc¬ 
ed  except  Che-nan-foo.  A  “band,”  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gberlin  men,  may  find  here  a 
splendid  opening.  The  needs  are  certain 
enough,  and  so  are  the  oi>portunities.  Is 
there  not  then  a  weighty  resjamsibility  ? 

Gilbekt  Reid. 

Clicfoo,  Dpi-.  19, 1983. 


A  MISSIONARY  MEETIXi. 

It  was  held  in  the  locturc-rooin  of  tlie  Fifth-ave¬ 
nue  Preshyterian  Church  in  this  city,  and  was  well 
attended  by  intelligent,  cultivateil,  and  earnest 
Christian  women,  who  had  ri'contly  formed  a  Wo¬ 
men's  Society  for  Foreign  and  Home  Alissions.  In 
looking  over  tlie  audience,  the  faces  of  many  were 
seen  who  are  actively  engageii  in  local  charities — 
ill  hospitals,  in  asylums,  in  Hcliiing  Hand  .Associa¬ 
tions,  in  Loan  Relief  Societie.s,  Ac. — who  yet  foiilid 
time  to  devote  to  this  heavenly  lalior.  It  was 
very  jdeasant  to  see  these  workers  from  different 
lields  united  in  om>  common  object,  viz:  that  of 
smiding  the  Gosfiel  on  wings  of  love  and  mercy  to 
the  wastes  of  our  own  land,  and  to  the  fast-opening 
vistas  of  the  whole  world.  A  thrill  of  joy  si'omed 
to  jiass  from  one  to  another  as  greetings  were  ex¬ 
changed. 

The  meeting  was  limited  in  time  to  just  one  hour 

lironqitly  ojicned  and  jironqitly  closed.  A  wi.se 
preimration  had  been  made  for  it.  A  luqier,  brii'f 
and  to  the  point,  was  read;  two  short  addresses 
were  made ;  and  the  oiiening  prayer  and  the  closing 
singing  were,  as  th(\v  should  be,  sinqile,  fervent, 
and  hearty. 

Rut  it  is  not  to  describe  the  mi'eting.  biittosiieak 
of  the  spirit  of  it,  that  this  article  is  written. 
stranger  aceidi'iitally  there,  belonging  to  another 
l>hiee  and  another  communion,  was  much  inqiri'ss- 
ed,  and  remarked  afterwards  “How  elevated  and 
siiiritual  was  the  tone  of  that  n.ssembly,  dilTering 
from  ordinary  gatherings  of  ladies  even  when  the 
objects  are  gooil !  ”  So  it  always  must  be  in  efforts 
for  the  divi'ct  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  “How 
shall  they  jireach  excejit  they  bo  sent  ?  ”  .And  the 
sending  of  wonioii  teachers,  who  shall  plant  schools 
and  sweet  charities  in  destitute  places,  opening  and 
preparing  the  way  for  churches,  im|)lios,  on  the 
()art  of  those  who  send,  deiq)  feeling,  womanly  ten- 
derne.ss,  luunility  as  well  as  intelligimce ;  above 
all  must  be  the  prayerfulnoss  of  believing  souls. 

WonuMi  may  well  labor  and  pray  for  their  sex  in 
our  country.  AA’e  hail  with  joy  anything  that  is  to 
educate  our  daughters  in  the  ways  of  purity,  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  all  home-blessing  qualities.  AVe  know  of 
no  better  way  than  to  engage  them  in  pm’sonal, 
self-denying  labor,  that  shall  have  for  its  imd  the 
elevation  of  the  suffering  women  of  heathendom, 
whether  in  India,  Alaska,  or  in  that  vast  area  of 
our  country  wlnu’e  thrives  and  grows  what  a  writer 
in  one  of  our  daily  journals  has  called  “the  nasty 
institution  of  Mornionism." 

It  cannot  be  out  of  place,  while  mentioning  a 
loial  Society  that,  wisely  embraces  both  Foreign 
and  Home  Missions,  to  speak  a  word  for  that  cause 
nearest  to  onr  doors  and  hearthstones.  How  urgent 
is  the  necessity  that  the  AVoman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Home  Missions,  laboring  in  unison  with 
the  parent  Society,  and  under  the  full  endorsement 
of  the  Assembly,  should  be  known  and  under¬ 
stood  in  our  churches !  The  work  they  arij  doing — 
their  trials,  encoumgoments,  and  successes — will 
form  an  intorersting  chapter  in  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory.  An  inspiration  heaven-born  ami  Christ-like 
is  moving  them,  t  he  imptilse  of  which  will  be  felt 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  otir  land,  and  far  down 
through  the  ages.  Let  not  their  courage  be  damp¬ 
ened  on  account  of  the  indifference  or  ignorance  of 
any  in  our  churches  as  regards  the  great  work. 

For  what  especial  purposes  money  is  nee(h>d  at 
the  present  time,  ri'aders  arc  referred  to  the  Pr<>s- 
byterian  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  hiaflets 
of  that  Society,  always  to  be  obtained  at  the  head¬ 
quarters,  23  Centre  stre<!t,  New  York.  P. 


MRS.  LAW  AH  HARAKAT  AT  PHELPS,  W.  Y., 
.TAX.  :4S,  ism.| 

AV^e  had  a  rare  treat  on  Monday  in  tlni  coming  to 
us  of  Airs.  Layyah  Rarakat,  who  was  a  pupil  in 
Beirut,  Syri.a,  of  one  who  was  for  two  and  a  half 
years  one  of  us  here,  and  taught  our  sons  and 
daughters.  Miss  Eliza  D.  Everett.  AA’heri  the  young 
ladies  of  our  Presbyterian  church  organizeil  for 
missionary  work,  they  took  gladly  the  name  of  the 
“Everett  Alission  Riind  of  Phel(>3,”  and  I  think  we 
have  all  felt  a  pardonabh!  pride  in  tin;  very  name. 
AVlien  Mrs.  Rarakat  .saw  Miss  Everett’s  photograph 
in  the  missionary  album  of  the  Phelps  Society,  she 
put  it  to  her  lips  and  kis.sed  it  lovingly,  exclaiming 
“  O  my  dear  Miss  Evi'rett !  ” 

So  you  see,  dear  Evanoeltst,  we  feel  that  wo 
have;  a  special  claim  on  Mrs.  Rarakat;  and  wo  are 
so  ghnl  of  the  privilege  of  commending  her  to  all 
the  (diurche-s  of  our  lanil,  wherevi'r  she  may  have 
stnmgth  to  go,  anil  we  must  all  pra3'  that  GikI  will 
continue  her  strength,  so  that  she  may  tell  to  many 
more  her  wonderful  story  in  her  own  charming 
way,  pleading  so  touchingly  for  “  other  Layyahs  ” 
in  her  own  home-land.  One  of  our  Phelps  ladies 
has  written  Layjah’s  story,  which  we  may  perhaps 
have  in  The  Evanoelist,  hoping  that  those  who 
rixid  it  will  want  all  the  more  to  hear  her:  for  no 
written  words  can  take  the  placs;  of  her  own  self. 
Her  earnestness,  her  broken  English,  her  quaint 
exprcj^sions,  her  graceful  unconsciousness  of  self — 
all  have  their  own  charm. 

AVhat  a  reproof  and  encouragement  is  Layyah  to 
every  woman  in  America — this  land  railiant  with 
Gospel  light !  Some  were  thoroughly  awakeneil  to 
the  need  of  Foreign  Missions  who  had  never  bo«;n 
interested  before ;  but  how  pitiful  that  any  should 
need  the  plea  of  this  Syrian  sister !  If  Syria  and 
other  foreign  lands  to  which  we  send  our  mission¬ 
aries,  can  send  out  such  daughters,  does  it  not  pay 
to  spend  less  in  luxuries,  and  so  have  more  to  give 
for  “  other  Layyahs”  ?  And  the  dear  children  may 
be  encourag(;d  to  save  their  pennies :  for  it  was  by 
the  children's  offerings  that  Layyah  was  ixiucated, 
as  you  will  learn  when  you  hear  her;  and  we  trust 
wherever  she  goes,  the  children  will  be  specially 
inviteil.  One  little  boy  said  here  in  the  evening,  at 
a  time  when  if  at  home  his  eyes  would  probably 
have  been  shut,  “  Mamma,  what  did  the  mission¬ 


ary  lady  stop  so  soon  for  ?  I  could  have  kept 
awake  another  hour.”  Mrs.  Barakat  has  a  dear 
little  girl  of  her  own,  born  in  Asj’oot,  Egj’pt,  Jan. 
1st,  1880.  Sometimes  she  goes  with  her  father  and 
mother.  She  sings  very  sweetlj'  in  Arabic — this 
little  girl  of  four  years.  Her  name  is  Amaly-Lilly 
Barakat. 

If  you  ever  wish  to  comnmnicate  with  them,  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Elias  E.  Barakat,  67  Blodgett  street, 
AVest  Philadelphia,  Pa.  S. 


THE  COLLEGE  AT  OSWE(iiO,  KANSAS. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Of  late  there  has  been  new  in¬ 
terest  and  activity  in  planting  and  building  up,  in 
the  AVestern  States",  institutions  of  learning  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Needed 
impetus  has  been  given  to  this  work  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Acad¬ 
emies. 

Of  the  later  candidates  for  public  favor,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  College 
for  the  education  of  j’oung  Indies,  locatiai  in  May 
last  by  the  Presbytery  of  Neosiio,  in  the  southeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  at  Oswego,  La¬ 
bette  county.  It  has  received  the  cordial  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas,  and  a  determined 
elTort  is  being  made  to  raise  at  least  $10,000  before 
the  iK'xt  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  March,  so  that 
the  necessary  buildings  may  be  commenced,  and 
everj'thing  be  put  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of 
the  school  for  the  reception  of  students  next  Fall, 

The  institution  is  well  locateil  at  Oswego,  a  thriv¬ 
ing  town  of  about  3,500  inhabitants,  the  county 
seat  of  Labette  county.  It  is  at  the  crossing  of 
two  great  lines  of  railway — the  Missouri  Pacific, 
running  North  and  South,  and  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  running  East  and  AA’est ;  so  that  it 
is  easy  of  access  from  every  direction.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  no  institution  of  this  kind  in 
the  groat  State  of  Kansas,  now  numiH'ring  more 
than  a  million  of  people,  and  many  are  compelled 
to  send  their  daughters  a  great  distance  to  other 
States,  that  they  may  secure  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  they  desire  for  them.  There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  a  school  of  the  kind  projiosed, 
to  be  carried  on  under  Christian  influences.  A 
wide  area  of  country  windd  send  scholars  to  this 
school,  viz ;  Kansas,  Southwiistern  Missouri,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  the  Indian  Territoi’y,  and  Northern  Texas.' 
Then;  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  students 
will  bo  in  altendance  as  soon  as  the  school  is 
ojicned. 

.Another  reason  why  this  school  should  be  put  in 
running  order  at  an  exrlj-  day,  comes  from  the  fact 
that  a  Catholic  school  at  Osage  Mission  (which  has 
been  in  operation  many  years),  twenty-five  miles 
distant  from  Oswego,  is  receiving  for  instruction 
many  daughtei’s  from  our  Protestant  familii's.  AVo 
need  this  school  to  furnish  the  advantages  of  a 
(’hristian  education  for  our  own  daughtei’s,  and  to 
<\)unteract  the  wilj-.  intluenci>s  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Oswego  is  located  within  twelve  nules  of 
the  Indian  T»>rritory,  and  the  advantages  x)f  the 
Colh'ge  will  be  opened  to  the  girls  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory;  and  it  will  be  the  aim  to  make  tin*  school  a 
jilaco  where  ti'achers  will  be  jirepareil  for  Christian 
work,  such  as  is  o|>ening  uj)  in  the  Indian  Tcrri- 
torj’,  Utah,  anil  New  Alcxico,  and  in  other  parts  of 
our  own  land,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 

The  citizens  of  Oswego  have  iiledged  themselves 
lo  give  $11,000  in  money  and  a  choice  site  of  forty 
acres  of  ground  valued  at  $4,000.  AA'ith  $10,000  ad¬ 
ditional  si'cured,  work  will  be  commenced,  and 
other  funds  will  be  obtained  as  fast  as  possible. 
True  to  her  record  as  an  educational  Church,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  underiaken  to  build  this 
College,  whose  influence  for  good  will  be  Incalcula-^ 
ble  in  the  future. 

AA’hilo  an  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
soi'uro  subscriptions  in  this  State,  wo  need  Iielp 
from  abroad,  and  wo  need  it  now.  AYhile  so  rauct- 
is  being  done  to  establish  and  foster  colleges  for 
young  men,  and  colleges  for  the  coeducation  of  the 
sexes,  cannoti  a  coidldent  appeal  bo  made  in  behalf 
of  the  College  at  Oswego,  to  those  who  have  an  In- 
teriMt  in  the  higher  Christian  education  of  young 
women  ?  Are  there  not  some  who  rend  this  article 
willing  to  furnish  financial  help  ti>  aid  hi  thi.s  good 
work  ?  C.  M.  Condon,  Esq.,  Oswego,  Kansas,  la 
the  treasurer,  to  whom  remittances  may  be  made. 

(Charles  H.  MoCref.kt. 

Clietopa,  KaiiflaH,  .Inn  29tU,  1884. 


LITTLE  REBECCA  HANCOCK. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5, 1884. 
To  the  Eilltor  of  The  Now  York  Evangelist; 

Dear  Rir,  The  following  is  a  true  story,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  would  be  interesting  to  your  young  readers^ 
I  send  it  to  you  for  jiublication.  The  parents  of  the 
child  alluded  to  are  members  of  my  Bible  class  in 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  and  testify 
to  the  trutli  of  the  statements  made. 

Yours  truly,  M.  A.  Hhumwat. 

Little  Rebecca  Hancock  (calloil  Bcckle  for  short) 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  aged  seven  years,  passed  from 
her  little  quiet  liome  on  earth  to  her  home  above, 
three  weeks  ago.  Beckie  was  a  remarkable  child 
in  many  respects.  Khe  was  not  only  very  attract¬ 
ive,  mainly  so  by  her  sweet  manners,  but  also  by 
the  little  red  curls  which  adorniHl  her  head,  and 
which  needed  no  coaxing  from  mamma,  as  they 
seemed  to  take  espcidal  delight  in  their  own  way  of 
growing.  She  also  had  a  lovely  disposition.  Her 
parents  always  had  to  get  the  parting  kiss,  even  on 
occasions  when  there  was  to  bo  only  a  temporary 
separation ;  and  her  great  desire  was  to  grow  up, 
so  ns  to  be  able  to  help  her  mamma  in  the  house¬ 
work. 

But  Reekie  was  remarkable  in  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  particulars.  She  had  great  faith  in  prayer. 
AVhonevcr  her  dear  old  grandma,  or  anj-  one  else  of 
the  family,  was  ill,  she  had  a  little  nook  under  a 
jutting  stairway  where  she  went  and  knelt,  asking 
her  Saviour  in  child  faith  to  hixil  the  sick.  Often 
after  such  times  of  prayer,  she  would  go  to  her 
mamma  and  say  “Grandma  will  get  well,  for  Jesus 
saj's  so.”  That  her  j'rayers  have  been  answered, 
her  parents  and  grandma,  and  others  of  the  family, 
can  bear  witness.  And  why  not,  after  the  assurance 
of  our  Lord  when  He  said  “Suffer  little  children  po- 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  su<th  is 
the  kingdom  of  h(;aven  ” ;  and  also  “  Except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  ?  Her  faith 
was  as  bright  and  sjiarkling  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Beckie  was  remarkable  in  still  another  way,  in 
a  matter  in  which  she  took  a  great  delight.  She 
possessed  a  real  missionary  spirit.  Wlien  that  de¬ 
voted  and  sainti.Hl  missionary  of  Toklo,  Japan,  Mrs. 
John  C.  Rallagh,  who  is  now  in  heaven,  was  in 
Syracuse  a  few  we<;ks  ago,  she  addresseii  the  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  and  Beckie  was  deeply  intorc'sted  in 
the  great  work.  AVith  her  mother,  she  came  to  see 
Mrs.  Ballagh  jiersonally.  From  that  time  Beckie 
got  a  new  inspiration,  and  when  in  her  mother’s 
arms  a  short  time  before  her  di;ath,  she  spoke  of 
the  forty-four  cents  she  had  laid  up  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  cause,  expressing  her  desire  that  it  might 
go  to  convert  the  heathen  in  Japan. 

In  a  brief  space  of  time  both  Mrs.  Ballagh  and 
Bwkie  have  gone  home.  Both  devoted  mission¬ 
aries  have  done  their  work  well,  and  God  has  taken 
them  to  Himself. 

The  family  of  little  Beckie  are  almost  broken¬ 
hearted,  although  they  have  strong  faith  in  God. 
“  They  know  not  now  what  Ho  doeth,  but  they 
shall  know  hereafter.”  Beckie  left  a  halo  of  love 
and  sunshine  from  her  little,  warm,  sympathetle 
heart,  wherever  she  went,  and  Park  Church  Sab¬ 
bath-school  feels  the  loss. 


Trinity  Church,  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  on  Sunday  morning  by  lire,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  incendiary  origin.  The  building  was 
insured  for  $12,500,  and  the  organ  for  $2,500,  or 
less  than  one-fifth  the  cost  of  the  whole. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Prayer  for  Colleges. 

The  vast  and  immensely  important  subject  of 
Christian  education — especially  that  higher  educa¬ 
tion  furnished  in  some  three  hundred  colleges  and 
in  three  hundred  other  institutions,  colleges  of 
humbler  grade,  and  in  those  seminaries  of  price¬ 
less  value  where  the  daughters  of  the  land  become 
“like  comerstone.s ”  (caryatides  ?)  “polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace” — received  warm  afid 
earnest  attention  in  our  city  on  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges.  Various  union  meetings  were  held  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  from  all  of  which  we 
hear  cheering  accounts.  The  weather  was  about 
as  forbidding  as  weather  could  well  be,  the  pave¬ 
ments  better  adapted  to  skating  than  to  walking ; 
yet  the  meetings  were  well  attendeil.  Tlie  one  in 
our  vicinity,  at  the  Calvary  Church  (Dr.  Dickey’s), 
was  among  the  very  best  we  liave  attended  for 
years.  Drs.  Dickey,  Blackwood,  Adair,  Macin¬ 
tosh.  Dripps,  and  Mr.  Green  of  the  Tenth  Church, 
and  others,  took  part  in  the  services.  The  prayers 
were  fervent,  the  addresses  were  brief  and  full  of 
earnestness  and  force,  and  deep  feeling  pervaded 
the  meeting.  Since  prayer  is  one  of  the  ordained 
forces  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  have  no  right  to 
doubt  that  the  millions  of-  petitions  (many  of  them 
from  the  hearts  of  parents  whose  sons  are  now 
,  among  the  criti<*al  scenes  and  influonee.s  of  college 
life)  that  ascended  that  day  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
began  then  to  come  down,  and  are  now  coming 
down  like  rain  ujion  the  mown  grass  and  as  show¬ 
ers  that  water  the  earth. 

Qracefol  and  Wise. 

An  ounce  of  -praise  where  praise  is  due,  is  more 
effective  for  go<\d  than  a  ton  of  censure,  even  where 
censure  is  due.  We  strongly  suspect  that  there  is 
as  yet  unoccupierl  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and 
in  public  life,  room  for  a  good  deal  more  formal 
and  emphatic  commendation  of  fidelity.  Hence 
the  greater  significance  of  the  beautiful  scene  in 
Association  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  January  18th. 
On  that  occasion  the  seats  in  gallery  and  panpiette 
were  filled  by  “a  veritable  phalanx  of  blue-coated 
and  brass-buttoned  guardians  of  the  peace,  whose 
service  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  shining  stars 
on  their  coat  fronts.  One-half  of  the  entire  police 
force  of  the  city,  or  rather  the  off-duty  .sijuads  of 
all  the  districts,  wore  present.” 

SeateiJ  on  the  stage  were  Mrs.  R.  P.  White,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Woman’s  Branch  of  tlie  Penn.sylvania 
..  -lety  for  the  Prevention  of  (’ruelty  to  Animals, 

A  with  her  the  managers  of  the  Society.  The 

rman  of  the  meeting  was  a  man  who  is  pretty 

,re  to  be  where  good  work  is  to  be  done  or  fur- 
^^^hered,  Daniel  M.  Fox,  ex-Mayor  of  the  city.  An 
address  was  made  first  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  then  ano¬ 
ther  by  Mr.  George  T.  Angell,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society,  after  which  Mi-s.  White 
jiresonted  medals  to  two  policemen  for  their 
promptness  and  efficiency  in  hel|>ing  to  defend  the 
poor  brutes  from  the  cruelties  inflictiHl  by  brutal 
men.  The  medals  were  of  gold — on  one  si<le  a 
horse’s  head  in  relief,  and  on  the  other  tlie  i-oat-of- 
arms  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  title  of  the 
Society,  and  the  name  of  the  reciiiient.  (hie  of 
these  was  Ralph  Werson,  a  member  of  the  reserve 
force,  and  the  other  was  William  Watermeyer,  a 
patrolman  of  the  ninth  district. 

The  effect  of  this  appropriate  and  beautiful  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  to  multiply  Ralphs  and  Williams  as 
candidates  for  similar  honors  at  a  future  day. 

A  Christian  Home. 

In  some  languages  I  believe  there  is  no  <“<iuiva- 
lent  of  our  word  Home.  There  are  nations  which 
while  they  have'such  a  word  in  their  language, 
know  very  little  of  what  is  embosomed  in  that  term 
in  our  Anglo-Saxon  thought  and  tongue.  To  our 
W^^irs” It  is  redolent  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  brother,  sis¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  affet-tions  that  bind  all  into  one. 
But  the  glow  and  gloiy  of  the  Home  is  Gosjiel 
piety.  It  represses  the  infirmities  that  woidd  mar, 
if  not  destroy,  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  intensifies 
the  affections  under  which  all  hearts  “  like  kindred 
drops  do  mingle  into  one.”  Natural  affection  links 
together  in  time,  spiritual  affection  binds  for  eter¬ 
nity  ;  and  when  these  latter  affections  are  addinl  to 
the  former,  when  the  affev-tions  of  the  househoid 
bind  not  only  to  one  another,  but  to  the  Saviour, 
and  that  forever  and  ever,  they  are  at  once  elevat¬ 
ed,  purifltHl,  made  more  tender,  and  infinitely  more 
precious. 

This  fertiie  and  blessed  theme  is  adniirably 
treated  in  a  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  recently  issuiKl  by 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  Neither  pa- 
—  nOT-ohild  caJi  resil  the  boi'k  attentively  with¬ 
out  advantage.  There  is  very  much  in  it  of  great 
vaiue  to  the  young  married  couple,  aad  to  the 
young  couple  about  to  enb^r  that  relation.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  also  calleil  to  a  subject  that  is  not  mention¬ 
ed  as  often  as  it  deserve  to  be — the  subject  of  the 
servant  in  the  household.  In  Phihulelphia  we 
have  Some  170,000  families,  and  there  is  perhajis 
on  the  average  one  serving  woman  to  the  family  - 
that  is,  170,000  of  these  serving  women.  In  their 
condition  there  is  much  to  awaken  thought,  if  not 
often  to  evoke  pity.  They  live  ever  with  strangers. 
They  are  ever  going  from  place  to  placi*,  and  how 
rarely  do  they  know  into  what  surroundings  of 
temptation  and  danger  they  may  come!  While 
doubtless  many  of  them  sorely  tiy  the  temper  of 
the  employer,  yet  liow  many  of  them  are  sorely 
tried  «,nd  abust-d  by  their  employers !  We  have 
known  godly  servant-girls  to  find  themselves  in 
homes  where  their  ears  were  dinm-d  all  day  long 
with  coarse  profaiuties  by  their  fellow-servants. 
Dr.  Hall  tells  in  a  note  of  a  lady  in  his  congrega¬ 
tion  who  gathers  in  her  parlor  Sabliath  after  Sab¬ 
bath  a  large  company  of  tlu*se  so  much  neglected 
members  of  the  household,  to  teach  them  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ.  What  work  can  be  more  t'hristly ! 
There  are  in  the  Ixiok  some  h<‘althful  worils  upon 
tlie  contrast  between  tlie  average  boarding-house 
and  the  home,  and  also  upon  the  true  magnitud)' 
and  importam*'  of  the  work  entrusted  to  parents. 
It  is  much  to  be  doubtetl  whether  man  or  woman  is 
evci  entrusteii  with  a  task  that  requires  higher 
wisdom  in  constant  exercise  than  that  of  the  bring- 
•  er-up  of  children.  But  the  Iniok  mast  bo  reaii  and 
pondereii  to  lie  appreciated.  It  is  an  adnuralde 
book  for  the  Sabbath-school  library. 

Hew  Tear's  Day  Number  Two. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  on  Sablmth.  Jan.  ‘27th, 
had  occasion  to  pa.ss  any  of  those  little  stalls  label- 
Laundry,”  with  the  nanu'  “Hop  Wall,  ”  or 
^  “  Yung  Wing,”  or  some  other  such,  apjamded,  had 
their  attention  arresleil  by  a  very  conspicuous 
scroll  uiHiu  the  walls-  opposite  the  front  windows, 
emblaaoned  with,  to  Occidental  eyes,  fearfully 
octopus-like  tlgures  in  tlie  brightest  colors,  and 
none  could  help  wondering  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  secret  was  solveil  by  tke  ipformation  that  this 
was  the  New  Ye»ir’s  Day  of  our  iirethren  from  tlu- 
land  of  Confucius.  So  it  seenisThat.  our  month  of 
Jaauary  has  come  to  be  sandwiclusi  in  lHtwe<*n  two 
New  Y’ear  B  Days— our  own,  held  on  tlie  lirst  u-*y  of 
the  month,  and  theirs  near  the  last.  The  llauiiiT? 
scroll  so  conspicuous  through  the  iaundry  windows 
is  said  to  be  a  mystic  representation  or  prophecy  of 
wealth,  honor,  domestic  happiness,  and  long  life. 

The  day  is  devoteil  to  the  making  of  visits.  Pan 
of  the  household  remain  at  home  to  “receive,’’ 
while  a  deputation,  larger  or  smaller,  make  c^ls 
in  behalf  of  tlie  household.  It  seems  that  the  so- 

Kse  proportion  to 

If  this  is  so, 
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m  less  honorable 
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of  Japan,  then  from  Nagasaki  to  Batavia,  thence 
to  Holland,  and  thence  to  New  Amsterdam.  Cer¬ 
tainly  either  the  derivation  or  the  custom  is  very 
far-fetched.  The  more  wealthy  among  this  people 
lengthen  out  the  observance  for  (lays,  more  or  few¬ 
er,  according  to  their  means.  The  most  thorough¬ 
ly  aristocratic  keeps  his  place  of  business  closed 
the  longest.  (!onnected  with  tJieir  othea-  customs 
on  these  occasions  is  the  excellent  one  of  paying 
all  their  deVits.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinaman  who 
allows  the  new  year  to  open  with  any  bills  against 
him  unreceipted,  must  for  the  next  twelve  months 
go  without  any  credit  from  any  of  their  community. 
Hence  Saturday,  the  ‘JOtli  of  January,  witnesses  a 
wonderful  activity  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 
So  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  bring  with  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  whatever  unwelcome  inifKvrts,  some 
very  valuable  suggestions. 

Opening  a  Sepulchre. 

This  is  sometimes  necessarj-,  but  only  people  of 
peculiar  tastes  have  a  relish  for  the  proceeding  aiui 
for  the  odors  which  issue  when  the  cover  is  lifted. 
But  out  of  our  nine  hundred  thousand  Philadel¬ 
phians  there  are  about  three  hundreil  who  go 
through  tliis  interesting  ceremony  once  a  year. 

Aliout  seventy-five  years  ago  a  man  died  in  a 
small  tavern  at  the  comer  ot  Thames  and  Temple 
streets  in  New  Y'ork  city.  He  had  written  some 
works  of  some  ability,  and  had  exerted  considera¬ 
ble  influence'  in  favor  of  libeity,  and  thus  come  to 
associate  with  people  of  high  standing  in  society. 
But  he  had  also  written  and  published  some  of  the 
most  savage  assaults  upon  Christianity,  and  had  at 
length  fallen  into  the  most  disgusting  habits  of 
drunkenness  and  jier.sonal  filthiness.  Not  very 
long  ago  The  New  York  Observer  .set  foith  in  its 
columns  the  most  ample  and  entirely  unimjieiicha- 
ble  testimony  on  this  subject.  Elkanah  Watson, 
an  English  gentleman,  was  with  this  man  at  Nantz, 
in  France,  and  found  him  so  disgastingly  filthy 
that  (though  with  the  utmost  difficulty)  he  suc- 
cec'led  in  getting  him  “to  .stew  for  an  hour  in  a 
hot  batli.”  To  the  bath-tender  he  said  in  French, 
which  his  malodorous  friend  did  not  understand, 
“increase  the  heat  of  the  water  until  ‘  le  Monsieur 
serait  bien  bouille’ — till  the  gentleman  shall  be 
well  boiled.”  One  who  knew  him  personally  and 
well,  says  that  on  the  return  of  this  man  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  he  was  invited  to  Washington  to  attend  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor,  at  which  ho  appeared  ragged, 
drunk,  and  filthy  beyond  endurance.  Carver,  an 
infidi'l,  and  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  where  this 
man  died,  wrote  to  him  :  ‘‘I  found  you  at  a  tavern 
in  the  most  miserable  situation.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  you  had  a  shirt  on.  It  was  only  the  re¬ 
mains  of  one,  and  this  appeared  not  to  have  been 
off  your  back  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  nearly  the 
color  of  tanm>d  leather,  and  you  had  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell  possible.  I  got  a  tub  of  warm 
water  and  soap  and  washeil  you  from  head  to  foot 
three  times  tiefore  I  could  get  you  clean.  You 
drank  one  (|uart  of  brandy  a  day  at  my  expense. 
Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  drawn  a  comjilete  por¬ 
trait  of  .vour  character,  yi't  to  enter  upon  every 
ininutiK' would  be  to  develop  the  fallacious  mask 
of  hypocrisy  and  deception  under  whieii  you  have 
actetl  in  your  political  as  well  as  moral  capacity  of 
life."  This  from  the  pen  of  a  brother  inlldel  blas¬ 
phemer  ! 

James  R.  Maidy,  M.D.,  his  physician,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  highest  character,  wrote  some  two  weeks 
before  his  death  respecting  his  conduct,  that  “  he 
would  call  out  during  his  paroxysm  of  distress 
‘  O  Lord  help  me!  God  help  me!  Jesus  Christ  help 
me !  ■  rejieating  the  .same  expre.ssions  in  a  tom*  of 
voice  that  would  alarm  the  hou.se.  To  his  attendant 
he  would  say  ‘  Stay  with  me  !  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
left  alone !  ’  ”  A  more  disgusting  spiKumen  of  the 
genus  homo,  physically  and  morally,  inside  the 
lines  of  civilization,  has  probably  never  been  por¬ 
trayed  in  literature,  and  yet  on  a  recent  occasion, 
in  the  cleanly  city  of  William  Penn,  some  three 
hundred  people,  and  actually  some  persons  in  the 
attire  of  Uie  more  it-llned  and  cleanlier  sex,  met 
together  to  lift  the  lid  of  this  sarcophagus  and  take 
a  look  at  the  remains  of  Thomas  Paine! 

I  once  heard  Dr.  Henry  M.  Scudder  give  some 
aci-ount  of  the  aboriginal  Hill  tribes  in  India,  and 
of  a  missionary  laboring  among  them.  The  style 
of  dress  among  these  people  was  extremely  simple. 
They  wrapped  themselves  in  a  garment,  and  from 
that  time  wore  it  with  all  its  accumulations  of  filth 
and  population  till  it  dropped  off  of  itself.  Dr. 
Scudder  added  that  he  was  never  more  struck  with 
the  adaptations  of  Providence  to  the  necessities  of 
a  given  case,  than  he  was  when  he  learned  that  the 
missionary  laboring  among  this  people  had  licen 
born  (cithout  the  sense  of  smell ! 

WiLLiA-M  P.  Breed. 

LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  Hinl  Story  of  the  wreck  of  the  City  of  Colum¬ 
bus  in  Vineyard  Sound,  has  gone  everywhere,  and 
the  horrors  of  that  scene  have  been  so  vividly  pic¬ 
tured  in  all  the  journals  of  the  country,  tliat  little 
thatds  new  can  Ix'  addiKl  at  this  date;  and  yet  1 
cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  a  disa.ster  that  has 
shocked  the  entire  commuinty  and  Ration  as  few 
public  calamities  ever  did,  and  which  has  fallen  on 
Boston  and  towns  near  with  special  and  overwlielm- 
ing  severity.  But  mental  agony  cannot  hold  its 
intensity  always,  and  now  after  two  weeks  theiiues- 
tion  of  nwponsiliility  is  raised,  and  an  official  ex¬ 
amination  is  in  jirogri'ss  in  this  city  to  determiiu', 
if  jiossible,  whether  the  wreck  was  an  awful  crime, 
chargeable  to  one  or  more  of  the  ship’s  offlci'rs.  or 
whether  it  was  an  occurrence  that  no  human  skill, 
prudence,  or  jiower  could  have  prevented.  While 
this  momentous  imiuiry  is  in  i»rogi^8,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  there  is  a  general  and  hearty 
rei'ognitiou  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  lirave  Gay 
Heail  Indians,  who  compose  a  volunti'cr  humane 
society,  and  who  luit  off  to  the  wreck  in  their  life¬ 
boat,  and  i»icked  up  twenty  men  who  were  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  surging  waves,  and  took  them  safely 
to  shore  in  a  sea  (as  the  keeper  of  the  Gay  Head 
Light  has  saidi  whicii  threatened  to  ejigulf  them  at 
every  moment.  Of  this  daring  and  noble  Itand  the 
Boston  press  have  maile  honorable  mention,  and 
have  joined  in  raising  for  them  a  fund  which  al¬ 
ready  amounts  to  82.0(X).  Tlie  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature.  now  in  session,  has  also  recognized  this 
humane  dis'd  in  fitting  resolutions. 

Liquor  License.  This  brings  to  view  a  cause  of 
more  wrwks,  loss  of  life,  misery  and  mourning, 
then  any  or  ad  other  causes  on  sea  or  land.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  not  msKled.  Why  is  such  an  enormity  li- 
eeiiseil  ?  Because  some  men  want  to  make  money 
liy  it.  How  would  it  do  to  license  sea  captains  to 
wreck  their  vessels,  paying  a  high  fee  for  the 
cham'e  of  a  good  thing  in  the  wa.v  of  jilunder  or 
insurance,  jiassengers  to  sink  or  swim  as  they 
might  ?  We  <lo  a  much  worse  thing,  and  call  it 
wisi*.  But  wliat  cannot  be  stopp*‘d  must  be  hiu- 
dered,  checkt*d,  and  headed  off  in  ali  ways  jio.ssi- 
ble.  Just  now  two  such  measures  are  before  our 
Legislature.  One  is  that  no  member  of  a  Lioeus- 
ing  Board  w  ho  is  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  in- 
--^^cating  li<iuors,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  an 
apptirS^***'*  ‘  license ;  and  the  other  is  an 

amend mV*'l  t*'  the  license  law,  providing  that  all 
buliding.s\^c  rooms  therein,  and  all  places  and 
tenements,^****^  clubs  or  other  associations  for 
the  purpos^^f  selling  or  dispensing  intoxicating 
liquors,  shall  “11  not  licensed,  l>e  deeiiHKl  common 
nuisances,  ami  the  keepers  thereof  shall  be  punish- 
♦“d  by  fine  not  Vss  than  $50,  and  by  imprisonment 
not  less  than  tlpce  months.  This  is  carrying  the 
-*ar  into  the  cueniy's  camp,  and  will  serve  at  least 
to  kesfxthe  legislative  halls  well  wanneil  up  on  the 
subj«*ct . 

('onc)'rninff  llo/teopathy.  Long  years  elapsi'd  be¬ 
fore  the  word  couhl  l>e  even  named  without  stir¬ 
ring  up  all  the  bad  blood  in  the  allopathic  ranks, 
and  in  a  wide  cin'le  iieytmd.  How  strongly  the 
tide  now  si^s  the  other  way,  is  plainly  told  by  the 


joint  Special  Committee  of  our  Legislature  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  who 
say  in  their  report  that  they  “  are  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  next  insane  hospital  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  State  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  superintendent  and  trustees  to  be  selected  from 
that  part  of  the  medical  profession  known  as 
homeopathists.”  They  also  recommend  that  the 
main  buildings  of  the  Westboro  Reform  School  be 
converted  into  an  insane  asylum,  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  homeopathists,  or  in  lieu  of  this,  that 
one  of  the  existing  asylums  be  transfeiTcd  to  the 
homeopathists,  the  selection  to  be  made  by  the 
Governor  and  Council.  Nothing  like  this  has  be¬ 
fore  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 

The  Suppression  of  Tice.  The  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  for  this  object  has  its  headipiarters  at  262 
Purchase  street,  and  its  wati  hful  and  efficient 
agent,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bishop,  though  moving  without 
much  observation,  is  doing  a  really  important  work. 
Lately  he  has  been  on  the  track  of  the  lottery  deal¬ 
ers,  and  has  compelled  them  to  take  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  advertisements  from  the  papers.  He 
has  also  seized  a  large  amount  of  lottery  mail  mat¬ 
ter,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Postoffice  authorities, 
who  are  awaiting  orders  from  Washington.  He 
has  served  warnings  on  keepers  of  vile  houses  such 
as  to  induce  many  of  them  to  vacate  the  premises. 
Keepei-s  of  gambling  dens  and  policy  shop.s  have 
btH'ii  put. under  legal  treatment,  and  are  either  held 
for  trial  or  put  upon  their  good  behavior.  Gn  the 
whole,  the  city  could  ill  afford  to  spare  an  agene.v 
which  is  constantly  and  fearlessly  at  work  in  these 
directions. 

Ilarntrd  rnire/'sity  is  not  half  .so  much  I’nitarian 
as  it  was,  or  as  some  may  think  it  is  :  for  whatever 
the  pri'sident  And  professors  think  aliout  this,  the 
dejiartment  of  divinity  is  the  place  to  look.  A 
few  yeai-s  ago  we  should  have  found  there  only 
Unitarian  teaching.  Now  the  policy  is  to  put  be¬ 
fore  the  students  the  theological  doctrines  of  all 
the  Protestant  denominations.  Year  before  last 
Rev.  Dr.  McKouzie  delivered  in  Divinity  Hall  a 
course  of  lecturi's  on  the  doctrines  ot  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament ;  and  1  had  it  from  the  president  tumself 
that  those  lectures,  though  strongly  evangelical, 
were  very  popular  with  liotli  students  and  faculty. 
In  Ajiril  last  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd  of  Yale  deliver¬ 
ed  there  a  cour.se  of  eight  lectures  on  Insjiiration  ; 
and  since  that  Prof.  Thayer,  late  of  Andover,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  on  Biblical  Theology,  to 
exteml  through  the  jiresent  year,  and  also  to  deliv¬ 
er  a  course  of  lectures  on  sin  and  redemption  as 
taught  in  the  New  Testament.  These,  if  not  all 
that  could  be  wished,  are  long  reaches  towards  a 
better  religious  atmosphere  at  Harvard.  The 
school  has  a  large  fund,  from  whiidi  ample  schol¬ 
arships  are  awardi'd  for  merit,  without  reference  to 
religious  opinions;  and  for  the  last  few  ycara  the 
evangelical  students,  of  which  there  are  ((uite  a 
number,  have  carried  off  a  large  share  ot  the  be.st 
scholarships. 

Those  little  .si;/ht/ess  children,  of  whom  I  made  re¬ 
cent  mention,  as  moving  in  what  seemed  a  feelile, 
helpless,  and  hopeh'ss  way  for  a  course  of  kind‘'r- 
garten  instruction,  pro\e  to  hav  ■  started  an  idea 
which  appeab'd  to  kind  and  sympathizing  liearts  in 
a  most  unlooketl-for  manner,  so  that  tlie  penny 
heljis  which  came  at  first  have  proved  to  b('  but  as 
the  drops  that  preci'de  a  plentiful  shower.  Contri¬ 
butions  to  the  oliject  are  rcpoi-ted  all  the  way  from 
one  dollar  up  to  one  hundred,  three  hundred,  five 
hundred,  and  one  thousand,  and  still  they  come; 
so  that  now  a  kindergarten  school  with  all  its  ap- 
plianct's,  within  the  grounds  of  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tute,  is  a  well  assured  fact.  For  such  training  of 
the  blind  there  has  not  before  lieen  an.v  jirovision 
whatever.  If  any  one  thinks  this  a  too  trifling 
matter  for  a  Boston  letter,  let  him  imagine  his 
own  dear  little  sightless  girl  among  the  first  and 
almost  faint-hearted  jietitioners  for  such  an  opiior- 
t  unity. 

Her.  Joseph  Cooh  enter, id  upon  a  new  course  of 
Boston  lectures  last  Monday.  The  announcement 
is  heartily  wi'lcomed  by  tin'  thousands  who  have 
heretofore  sat  with  delight  and  profit  under  his 
earne-st  and  eloipient  teachings.  Mr.  Cook,  as  has 
been  his  custom,  will  open  each  sei’vice  with  a 
prelude  on  some  stirring  jiractical  theme,  and  his 
lectures  will  cover  a  wide  field  of  research,  moral, 
religious,  doctrinal,  and  I'ducational.  A  new  fea¬ 
ture  this  season  is  his  answers  to  <iue.stions,  part¬ 
ly  such  ns  may  be  furnished  him,  and  partly  such 
as  have  been  juit  to  him  abroad.  It  is  to  be  a 
course  of  twt'lve  lectures,  and  if  Tremont  Temple 
is  not  well  packed  each  Monday  noon,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  in  his  numerous  appearances  on  the  Bos* 

•  ton  piatforni. 

Bishop  1'addock  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  church-women  of  his  diocese,  with  a 
view  to  stimulate  and  aid  tlieni  in  wise  and  good 
work  for  the  advancement  ot  Christianity  in  both 
home  and  foreign  Helds.  Meetings  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  an'  to  lie  held  monthly  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Tremont  stri'ct.  The  good  Bishop  is  an  active 
worki'r  -Phillips  Brooks'  fashion — and  makes  his 
influence  felt  on  all  moral  and  reform  movements. 

.Miscellany.  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  of  Gn'enwich,  Ct., 
in  answer  to  a  renewi'd  call  from  the  Old  South 
Church,  has  written  a  letter  signifying  his  ai'cept- 
ance.  Rev.  Dr.  Duryei  has  declined  his  call  to 
Brooklyn,  on  the  ground  of  duty  to  the  Central 
C/huri'h  and  socic'ty.  Roger  ,\mero,  who  was  ar- 
resti.id  last  March  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Carlton 
of  Watertown,  and  who  has  bci'ii  in  custody  ever 
since,  was  discharged  last  Saturday  for  want  of 
cvidi'iice.  The  Gay  Head  wreck  is  likely  to  stimu¬ 
late  tlu'  completion  of  the  Cape  Cod  slii]i-canal.  as 
a  nieasuri'  of  safety  to  life  as  well  as  of  comnii'rce. 
Cambridge  and  Boston  are  likely  soon  to  bc'  con¬ 
nected  by  an  elevate  I  railway,  the  Li'gislature  hav¬ 
ing  decided  favorably.  Ex-Gov.  Butler  granted 
forty-nine  pardons  last  year  to  imprisoned  crimi¬ 
nals.  PriilTA.N. 

Fell.  "Ill,  1SS4. 

ALL  KI.A’DS  OF  TE.MPERA.A'CE  AVOKK  TO  BE 
CO.nBIA'EU. 

A  corresjiondent  writes : 

Till'  differi'nt  views  held  by  good,  t'arni',st  temper¬ 
ance  advocates  do  not  show  that  they  are  opposi'd 
to  each  other,  but  are  rather  one  (iroof  of  (he  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  evil  to  beovi'rconic.  It  is  not  .strangi' 
that  there  should  be  differi'iit  theories  of  working: 
and  liecausc  there  is  this  differenci',  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  there  is  neci'.'i^sarily  strife'  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  ranks.  Total  abstinenci'  is  one  phase';  te'iu- 
pi'ranee  eelue-atioii  another;  high  lie-e'iise'  aneithi'r; 
Law  anel  Oreler  Le'agues  anel  Seie-ie'tle's  aneithe'r. 
Even  Preihibition,  if  it  were  enae-teel  as  the  law  of 
the  lanel,  would  neit  cove'r  all  the*  greuinel,  and  ae- 
complLsh  all  that  is  ne'e'tliHl.  But  all  tiie'.se  e-om- 
tiineel,  so  far  as  they  elo  neit  e-onflie-t.  may  be'  iftie'd 
tel  gain  the  point  ainieel  at,  the'  elecre'ase*  of  the 
terrible  evil  of  intemperance'.  The'  meiral.  social, 
religious,  anel  e'e-oneimii‘  phase's  eif  the  epu'Stion, 
ne'oel  tei  be  l•arefully  e'emsiele're'el,  ami  a  unity  of 
effort  se'e'iire-ii,  anel  substantial  progre'ss  will  In' 
maele  in  this  gre'at  work.  P. 

-A  BIT  OF  -A  HI\T  TO  THE  CIIILUREA. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  eif  February  forty-three-  of 
the  Inelustrial  Se'hool  e'hihlre'ii  of  Roehi'Ster,  N.  Y., 
were  present  at  the  e-ummunion  servie-e,  whe-n  erne 
of  their  numbe>r  united  with  tlu'  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Whe'i)  the'  colli'e-tion  was  being  taken  up, 
there  was  a  se'arching  eif  poe-ki'ts,  anel  an  eeager 
reaching  out  eif  hands,  as  e'aeh  I'hild  was  anxious 
tei  put  a  pe'nny  into  the  e-ontributiein  plate.  These 
pennies  were  suppliesi  by  a  little  girl  who  sits  ne'ar 
them  in  chureh.  anel  wdio  seime  months  sini-e  no- 
tieied  that  they  teiok  nei  part  in  the  servies'  when 
the  offe'ring  was  made.  Her  warm  heart  preimpted 
a  generous  act,  anel  eiii  the  morning  of  every  com¬ 
munion  Sabliath,  she  takes  to  the  Inelustrial  Bcheiol 
pennies  that  she  has  e'aimed,  saveel,  or  collected, 
and  supplies  each  eh i lei  who  goes  to  church  with  a 


penny.  The  children  evince  great  interest  when 
they  make  their  offerings,  and  a  lady  who  saw  their 
pleasure  imitates  the  example  of  the  little  girl,  and 
on  another  Sabliath  furnishes  the  children  with  pen- 

H.  S.  T. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  new  Women’s  College  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  at  Baltimore,  is  to  be  a  strictly  Meth¬ 
odist  institution. 

Superintendent  Anderson  of  Milwaukee  has  made, 
at  the  request  of  the  School  Board,  a  formal  report 
on  the  subject  of  Home  Study.  After  due  exami¬ 
nation  and  consideration,  he  recommends  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  such  study. 

The  School  Board  of  Albany  has  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  its  action  of  some  weeks 
ago  with  reference  to  its  instruction  in  music  in  the 
school.  MovihI  thereto  by  a  spasmodic  attack  of 
economy,  it  put  a  stop  to  systematic  instruction  in 
singing  in  all  of  the  schools  excejit  the  high  schools, 
thereb.v  cutting  down  expi'nditures  in  this  line  to 
$300. 

Palatinate  College  (located  at  Myerstown,  Penn.), 
which  a  year  ago  was  aliout  closing ‘its  doors  for 
want  of  patronage,  and  would  have  been  closed 
had  Dr.  William  M.  Reilly  not  consenti'd  to  assume 
control  on  his  own  financial  responsibility,  now  has 
ab,)ut  eighty  studi'iits.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Lebanon  Classis  of  the  Reformed  Chun'h. 

The  Hartford  Times  sa.vs :  “In  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  institution,  the  affairs  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  were  never  in  better  condition  tlian  now.  Theii' 
is  an  increa.seil  number  ot  students,  the  corps  of 
instructors  has  bi'cn  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
new  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Williamson 
Smith,  has  proved  him.self  to  be  a  man  of  affairs,  a 
thorouglily  efficient  executive  officer,  in  evi'rv  wa.v 
acceptabh'  to  tlu'  triLstees  and  the  best  friends  of 
the  college,  unboundedly  popular  with  tht'stiah'nts, 
and  inlluential  with  prominent  peoph'  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities,  who  can  and  will 
favor  and  helii  the  institution.  This  favorable 
condition  of  affairs  already  lias  effected  a  work 
which  has  sa<lly  been  wanting  in  past  years  -it  has 
won  the  alumni  to  take  an  imniediale.  active,  work¬ 
ing  interest  in  tlu'  college.” 

The  Faculty  of  Boston  University  is  now  consid¬ 
ering  a  plan  of  candidac.v  and  of  promotion  b.y 
which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 
may,  as  Pri'sident  Warren  says,  “  be  I'ff’ectually  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  dishonored  and  cheapened  condi¬ 
tion  to  whicli  its  reckless  bestowment  b.v  .American 
colleges  can.^tt  honoris  has  reduced  it.”  There  are 
now  101  students  in  the  Univcrsit.v,  58  of  whom  are 
w’omen. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Hood  of  Frederick  City,  Mil.,  has 
given  $10,000  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at 
Lancaster,  to  build  an  Observatory  to  be  called 
after  her  father,  the  lati'  Daniel  Scholl,  and  serve 
ns  a  “grateful  tribute  of  a  daughter  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.” 

Sometimes  things  are  successfull.v  done  by  indi¬ 
rection.  The  “  Four-mile  Law ’’  is  being  enforci'd 
in  Tennessee.  It  means  that  no  li(|uor  saloon  shall 
b('  opened  within  that  distance  from  a  si-hoolhon-:e. 
If  now  the  schoolhouses  are  put  near  enough  to¬ 
gether,  there  will  be  a  virtual  prohibition. 

Petitions  are  being  circulated  asking  the  present 
Legislature  of  Iowa  to  pass  a  bill  iiroviding  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  tlie  English  language  in  the  schools 
supported  by  taxation.  Whether  this  is  suggested 
as  a  retaliatory  stroke,  ri'sulting  from  German  pro¬ 
hibition  of  Western  pork,  is  not  stated;  but  other 
plausible  reasons  are  offered.  It  is  .stated  that  in 
the  city  of  Davenport  elevi'ii  German  teacliers  are 
onipjpyod  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  over  $*200,- 
000  lu’./T>v^n  expended  in  teaching  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  anil  yet  that  not  five  passable,  or  even  ordi¬ 
nary,  German  scholars  have  been  graduated  since 
the  language  was  introduced.  And  not  only  this, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  the  proportion  of  poorly-edu¬ 
cated  students  is  larger  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  unwise  policy  in  regard  to 
the  study  of  German.  .Again  and  again  have  the 
taxpayers  iietitioned  the  School  Board  in  vain  to 
allow  them  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  allowing 
the  Gorman  or  any  foreign  or  dead  language  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  at  last  they  have  resort¬ 
ed  to  the  Legislature.  If  the  facts  are  ns  stated, 
reform  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  its  true  imjiortance  as  our  national  and  offi¬ 
cial  language,  is  plainly  called  for. 

ONK  THING  AND  ANOTHKK. 

Photograiihing  on  silk  iind  linen  is  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  iiracticed  in  London. 

Ventilated  or  iii'rfonited  bedclothes  are  an 
English  invention  which  will  iirobably  not  bc 
adopted  in  this  country  before  Spring. 

Mme.  Nilsson  is  said  to  have  been  pri'sented 
on  Christmas  with  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  such 
as  she  wore  when  a  peasant  child  at  her 
parents’  home,  and  she  confesses  to  having 
wept  when  she  rei'cived  them. 

Khartoum,  now  beleaguered  by  El  Mahdi’s 
troops,  is  the  shiiuiing-place  for  the  world’s 
supply  for  gum  arabic,  and  mini'  is  now  com¬ 
ing  irbm  there.  The  iiriceof  the  gum  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  one  year  from  twelve  cents  a  pound 
in  lots,  to  from  twenty-two  to  tva'nty-four 
cents.  Most  of  the  advance  has  been  maih'  in 
the  last  four  months. 

Several  smokers  swore  ofT  in  Lisbon,  Dako¬ 
ta,  on  New  Y'ear’s  day,  and  jiledged  themselvi's 
to  give  the  cliureh  'twenty-live  dollars  every 
time  thev  smoko  this  year.  [This  much  may 
be  true,  hut  what  f<*llows  as  a  part  of  the  same 
paragraph,  as  we  find  it  in  an  exchange^  is 
probably  a  jiure  reportorial  invention,  viz  :J 
.And  now  the  good  deacons  of  Lisbon  go  arouml 
with  their  pockets  full  of  cigars,  which  they 
offer  gratis  to  the  men  who  are  under  pledge. 

In  Japan  the  age  and  sex  of  a  baby  may  be 
known  oy  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  or  tlie  ring  arouml  the  crown,  or  thi' 
bunch  left  in  front  when  all  the  re.st  is  shaved. 
A  girl  of  eight  has  her  liair  made  iri  into  a  bow 
at  the  back  and  wound  round  with  red  crajK'. 

young  ladv  combs  it  high  in  front  and  ar¬ 
ranges  it  in  tlie  form  of  a  butterfly  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  while  a  married  woman  must 
keep  the  waterfall  styh'. 

William  D.  Kingo  of  Newjiort.  Ky.,  who  died 
.Tan.  2‘2,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  was  an 
eccentric  bachelor,  who  inherited  5!3(M»,(km»,  and 
increased  it  by  Judicious  investments  to  ?i.5(K),- 
nOO.  Within  tin*  last  four  or  live  years  he  has 
adopted  six  orphan  children,  and  nearly  nil 
his  fortune  has  been  willed  to  them.  Their 
ages  range  from  three  to  nine  years.  What  a 
grand  example  this  last  for  all  wealthy  bache¬ 
lors,  and  childk'ss  people  generally. 

Exiieriments  have  bei'ii  made  at  the  Signal 
Service  Station  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  several 
months  ]>ast  to  .see  if  the  wind  had  any  effect 
on  the  mercury,  and  during  December  observa¬ 
tions  were  taken  daily  upon  two  thermometers 
placed  ujion  the  north  side  of  the  station,  one 
of  which  was  completely  expo-^«d  to  tin*  storms 
and  the  winds,  and  the  other  equally  exiio.sed 
to  the  cold,  but  shielded  from  the  wind.  The 
final  summing  up  shows  that  the  exiiosed  ther¬ 
mometer  varied  but  two-tenths  of  a  degree 
from  the  slieltered  one. 

.A  Marvland  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New 
Y’orker  bighly  eimimends  Clapp’s  Favorite 
Pear,  as  grown  in  that  region,  and  says  that  if 
he  had  but  one  tree  for  his  own  u.se,  or  if  he 
hail  a  hundred  for  profit,  this  would  bc  his  first 
choice,  and  at  least  fifty  of  the  hundred  would 
be  Claiip’s  Favorite.  The  dozen  trees  which 
he  has,  bore  their  first  crop  five  years  ago, 
since  which  time  they  have  not  mis.sed  a  year, 
producing  ten  times  as  much  fruit  us  the  same 
number  of  the  Bartlett,  .Anjou,  or  Seckei. 
Thev  sold  in  Philadeliihia  for  a  higher  price 
than  the  Bartlett. 

The  Hon.  G.  P.  Pomeroy,  United  States  Con¬ 
sul-General  at  Cairo,  has  presented  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  mummy  to  Cornell  University.  M.  Emile 
Brugsch  Bi'y  of  the  Cairo  Museum,  has  tran.s- 
lated  the  inscriiitions  on  the  wraiqiings,  from 
which  it  apiiears  that  the  mummified  Egyjitian 
lived  about  2,700  years  ago,  and  wiis  named 
Penpi.  On  the  mummy  case,  which  is  painted 
in  bright  colors,  are  the  usual  emblematic  pic¬ 
tures  and  this  inscription :  “  Prascyneme  to 
Osiris,  the  god  of  Amenti,  the  good  gixl,  the 
ruler  of  Abydos,  may  he  give  good  repose  to 
Penpi  the  justified  which  prayer  has  not 
been  effectual. 


A  case  of  trance  has  lately  ended  in  Glasgow. 
A  woman,  35  years  of  age,  had  lain  since  June 
last  in  a  state  of  coma,  motionless,  with  closed 
eyes,  a  pulse  of  about  eighty  per  minute,  nat¬ 
ural  temperature,  and  normal  breathing.  Con¬ 
sciousness  was  entirely  absent,  until  at  the  end 
of  November  she  suddenly  awoke  and  is  now 
recovering  her  wonted  strength.  During  her 
long  sleep  she  was  fed  daily  by  a  stomacli  tube. 
The  case  is  well-nigh  unique  on  account  of  its 
duration.  These  trances  are  the  puzzles  of  the 
Physiologist,  and  simulate  death  so  closely 
that  patients  have  been  in  danger  of  burial 
alive. 

Senator  William  P.  Frye,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Maine  Temperance  Alliance,  written  a  few  days 
ago,  says:  ^‘In  this  matter  of  tempecance  the 
AVashington  of  to-day  hardly  resembles  that 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Then  on  New  Year’s  Day 
the  open  house  without  the  hosiutalities  of  the 
side-board  was  almost  unknown.  Now  its 
tempting  display  of  the  wine  that  mocks  is  al¬ 
most  forgotten.  Then  the  Government  official 
who  was  not  lavish  in  his  offer  of  liiiuor  to  eve¬ 
ry  cailer  was  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  high  position.  Now  nothing 
would  be  more  discreditable.  Then  the  public 
man  who  refused  was  r('garded  as  eccentric— 
imiiolitely  odd.  Now  the  majority  decline.  In 
this  reform  Maine  took  the  lead.” 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  “  Useful  Work  versus 
Useless  Toil,”  Mr.  Win.  Morris  the  poet,  began 
by  attacking^ie  creed  that  whatever  is  the 
jiroduce  ot  labor  is  good,  and  that  labor  itself 
IS  good.  Labor  is  good  when  aeeouipanied 
byduelume;  otherwise  it  is  an  evil  pure  and 
simple.  He  would  also  assert  that  all  well- 
regulated  work  should  have  pleasure  in  it — 
human-like  pleasure.  Tlie  uiqier  middle  class 
either  did  not  work  or  were  highly  paid  for  do¬ 
ing  very  little  work,  or  they  were  stinnilatcd 
by  ambition  to  work,  knowing  that  fame  and 
honor  would  follow,  which  men  born  in  this 
class  considered  their  natural  birthright. 
Even  in  that  class  those  who  worked  hanlest 
were  paid  least,  and  were  least  honon'd.  Un¬ 
less  revolution  swejit  away  our  present  system 
of  labor,  the  middle  classes  would  become  more 
.stupid,  more  ferociously  unhappy,  and  more 
degraded  tlian  any  set  of  men  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  What  work  they  did  was  dependent 
upon  the  class  below  them,  generally  called 
tlie  working  ela.ss.  What  pleasure  tiad  that 
class  in  their  labor’?  The  rest  and  leisure  of 
the  working  man  was  ni'xt  to  none- so  little 
that  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  home  at  all. 
Unless  he  eould  .scri'W  himself  by  bitter  thrift 
out  of  his  class  he  was  little  belter  than  a  wheel 
in  a  machine. 

SKASl  IN  .\  m.E  I  NPOli  11  AT  ION. 

AVc  have  lieri'tofort'  taken  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  oar  readers  to  the  nii'rits  of  Madame 
Porti'r’s  Oough  Balsam,  and  do  so  again,  believing 
it  to  be  what  the  proprietoi's  claim  for  it.  It  is  a 
remedy  which  has  been  long  known,  and  is  very 
generally  and  extensively  used,  particularly  in  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States,  wliere  it  is  kept 
on  hand  as  a  housi'hold  remedy,  and  when*  its  vir¬ 
tues  are  highly  and  justly  prized.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapti'd  to  children,  being  very  pahitalile  and  free 
from  nauseous  taste,  and  therefon*  readily  taken  by 
them.  It  is,  at  the  sanu*  time,  one  of  tin*  most 
efficacious  remi'dies  in  usi*.  It  has  maintained  its 
high  standard  of  excelb'nce  for  ovi'r  forty  yi'ara, 
despite  tlu*  many  remedies  width  in  the  nu'antimi* 
havt*  bet'll  extensivt'ly  advt'rlised  in  tin*  public 
jirints.  It  is  not  clainu'd  of  it  that  it  is  a  cun'  for 
consumption,  although  t'vt'u  in  the  worst  cases  of 
that  disease  we  hear  that  it  affords  relii'f,  wht'n  n*- 
lief  is  all  that  can  tie  expt'Cted. — Christian  .Advocate. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  and  13th  ST^ 


DllTCMTO 

PRI.NTM,  K  U  I  I*  ra  I  A  UEMIUNM, 
LABELS,  I  fl  I  Gal*  I  VI  RE-ISMI'ES. 

Smd  ducri/ilian  of  your  Inrtotion.  L.  HI. \G  II  AM,  1‘alml 
l.au:yfr  and  Solicitor  Waxhinylon ,  D.  <!. 


S.  ]VXDil  Stetiiiisliipjs 

Salt  from  New  York  every  Sntunlay  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $0t)  Vo  $si).  Secontl  Cabin,  $4U. 
Steei-age,  Outwani  $iH.  prejiaiii  t'Jl. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  jiald  free  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  B<K>k  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 

nSlTDEHSOlT  BEOTSSHS,  SeTT  Torlc. 

Good  Pay  for  Agents.  SKMl  to  $‘40<)  per  month 
made  selling  oar  fine  Books  dl  Bibles. 

•  Write  to  J.  C.  McCunIjr  dt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  ra. 


NEW  YORK. 


ORAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  t>(X)D8 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  SHALL  INAUGDB.ATE  THE  NEW  YEAR  BY  A 
SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIEs’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSLIN 

Underwear 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN, 
WHICH,  FUR  gUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP,  CANNOT 
BE  EXCELLED.  OUR  PRICES  WE  GUARANTEE  LOWER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  HAND- 
EMBROIDERED  FRENCH  UNDERWEAR  OF  OUR  OWN 

importation. 

WE  WILL  SELL  10,000  PIECES  HAMBURG 

EMBROIDERIES, 

FROM  medium  to  FINE  GRADES,  AT  LOWER  PRICES 
than  EVICR. 


Grand  National  Song  and  Chorus, 

By  Geo.  F.  Root. 

Strung,  stirring  words;  splendid  descriptive  mel- 
ndv  wit!i  an  impressive  and  thrilling  chorus. 

IpTT  .1  list  issued !  Price,  by  mail, 
3b  cents. 

‘‘I  SEE  THE  SHIP  THAT  BRINGS  MY  LOVL” 

A  New  and  Beautiful  Waltz  Song,  by  H.  J.  Fulmer, 

“  She  stood  beside  the  niooiiUt  sea. 

Alone  In  the  silent  night. 

The  wind  blew  .softly  o’er  the  lea, 

.\nd  stars  In  the  sky  were  bright; 

The  light  of  ioy  was  in  her  eyes, 

.\nd  thus  she  sang  in  glee; 

I  see  the  ship,  the  gallant  shin 
That  brings  luy  love  to  me.” 

Charming  words  and  music,  most  happily  blended 
together  in  :i  thoroughly  artistic  manner.  Cqiially 
well  adapted  to  parlor  and  concert  use. 

Price,  by  mail,  40  cents. 

Pnbliahed  hy 

lOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 
To%SSSIi.S5Ei?l.=  •!  Cincinnati,  0. 


all  the  PresKientN  iifthe U. S.  Complet# 

Is  onelar^c  elcg^ant  illustriited  volume.  The  fastest  sellinfp Book 
InAmerica.  Immense prohts  to  A>;ents.  Every  intcllij^ent  per« 

\  son  wants  it.  Any  one  ran  liecome  a  successful  a^ent.  Liberal 

terms  free.  Address  IIali.f.t  IUk)K  Co..  Ptirtiniul,  Maioob 

A  wanted  for  The  History  of  (Christianity,  by 

1 Abbott.  A  Kraiul  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
|>opular  price  of  $1.75.  LllM^ral  U^rins.  The  rellfjlous  pa- 
jvers  mention  it  as  one  of  tlie  few  'jrrat  relij»iou»  works  of 
the  world.  GreaUn*  Huceess  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
I  free.  STINSON  &  CO..  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 

ZSYURS^ITEPOULTilYYUtD 

108  PogrM.  It  tenches  you  how  to  rear  them  to  care 

for  them,  to  feed, to  have  them  lay  eggs  In  cold  weather, 

to  prevent  and  treat  nil  diseases  of  old  or  young,  to  iw 

a  “  successful  ”  poultry  man.  Only  2.1  cents  in  stamps. 

A  Fin.v-piiKe  book  FREE  FOB  ALL  with  it. 

A.  M.  LANG,  Cove  Dale  Farm,  Goncord,  Ky. 

i\o  Risk ;  'r  Solid  10  l’«r  C«iil. 

HA  Fin  AFF|:MIILATI0!V'! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

I  For  Circular  ad'lross  the 

Central  llliiioix  i'inaiieial  .ts;eney,  Jarkxmiville,  llliiiois. 

E.  Howard  A  Eo.’s 

TOWIilU  CLOCICS 

have  been  tented  for  forty  yearn.  Warranted  I 
every  re»ipeet.  Send  for  circular. 

Tho  E.  Soward  ‘Watcli  and  Clock  Co., 

MAIDKN  LA.\K,  114  TKKMUNT  ST., 

NT-;W  VOKK.  BflSTON. 

GRATEFUL  -COMFORTING. 

KPPS’S  UGUOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

■•By  a  tlioriiiigli  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  lawH  wlilcli 
govern  the  oiieralloiiH  of  dIgeHtion  and  iiutrltioii,  and  liy  ii 
careful  application  of  the  line  i>ropcrtlcH  of  well  Melected 
(kieoa,  Mr.  Epi*  Im.t  provideil  our  lireakfaet  t/iblen  witli  a 
delicately  flnvorcil  leverage  which  may  navi'  n.s  ninny  tieavy 
doi'torn’  bllln.  It  1«  liy  ilie  Jiidicloim  use  of  hiu'Ii  artlclcH  of 
diet  Hint  a  coiiHtitntlon  maybe  gradually  tmllt  up  until 
Htrong  enongli  to  rcHiat  every  tendency  to  dl.ieaHc.  Hun¬ 
dred «  of  Hiilitle  nialn<lieH  arc  lloatlng  around  ii«  rcaily  to 
attack  wherever  there  It*  a  weak  point.  Wo  may  ewcaiie 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortl'tlcd  witli 
pure  blfxid  ami  a  proiterly  noiirlsbeil  triune."— fivil  Serrier 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  witli  boiling  water  tir  milk.  S<.|il  In  tins 
only  (j-lh.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers  label Ittd  thus  : 

.JA.vIKS  EPPS  <Si  <‘0.,  lioiiicrnpathic  Cheiiiists, 
liOiicloii,  EiiKlaiiit. 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINEN  GOODS 

OF  ALL  KINDS.  DAM.ASKS,  NAPKINS,  TOWELS, 
0KASHE.S,  &C.  FULL  STOCK  OF  BLANKETS, 
QUILTS,  PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS, 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

RARE  AND  5IATCHLESS  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

SILKS  AND  DRESS  GOODS. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 

SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  OF  THE 
GENUINE  FOSTER 

KID  GLiOl  ES, 

IN  5,  7,  AND  10  HOOKS,  AND  IN  THREE  GRADES. 
SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  ALL  ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  GO^ 

wn  WAKT  1000 mere  BOOH  AOENTS 

for  the  in^ndest  and  /cutest  scUmo  book  €i>er  puhh.-hni^  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

For  Thrilling  Interest,  Rtniiantic  S'ory,  Spiey  Humor.  8*id 
Tender  Pathos,  it  is  without  a  peer,  oust  foiiiuleh’d  by  tin  of 
our  fjt'eafcet  lirOiy  AtiUior*.  ineiudtng  Etiznhiih  Stuart  Pketyz, 
llnrriet  Preerptt  S/eiJford.  II.  It.  .stoire,  ICoei'  Terry  t'ooke,  Luep 
l.arcom.  Mary  ilrinnier,  Marion  llorland,  and  1  U  other*.  They 
y\\e,for  the  .tii'*t  time.t\w  true  Story  ol  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  our 
famous  women.  It  is  .‘Ciyiertity  Illustrated.  Ministers  say  "t»o<l 
K/ieed  It."  Tens  of  thoiisanda  ate  waiting  for  it,  and  Agenta 
set!  in  to  sin  a  day.  C'J'Poeitirely  the  nest  clianee  to  inak. 
Iiionev  eirr  oltired.  Senil  for  rireulara.  K.itrn  'Jeriiie,  At*.,  ta 
A.'U.  Won'nil.NGTO.V  .V  CWo  B.rtlard,  Cuuu. 

PRATT  ik  CONK, 

RKAI.  KHTATK  LOANS. 
Abanliitely  Safe  Invest iiienti.  In  first  mortgage  notes 
tin  Imiiroved  Real  F-stnto  In  the  raiddly  growing  city  of 
Minnea|iolis,  at  rates  of  interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Sectirlly.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter- 
f'st  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  excliange  without 
expense  to  our  ellenis.  p’ull  details  given  on  np|>llcation 
liy  letter  or  In  (lerson  at  either  ofllce.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  S  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
baud. 

ELECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  I).  CONE, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  7  Nassau  St.,  Room  2B, 

Mliiuoaiiolls,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  CDMPANY  DF  NEW  YDRK. 

Offire,  No.  110  livoadway. 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  ol 
JANUARY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Ri'servt'for  Uiiparuad  Pntiiilums,  2,497,034  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  iiikI 

Claims, .  327,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  l,«37,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  -$7,192,751  11 

SU.MMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  flTATFgJ 
.AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  IXISSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE : 

C'aah  In  Banka .  $108,048  04 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

on  Real  Kstate  (worth  $4,81‘4.,300) _ 1,17*4,1. V4  44 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value).  .3,04.’>,040  OU 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,319,0.10  00 

State  Bonds  (market  v'alue) .  40,000  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demanil 
(market  value  of  t.'ollaternls,  $0‘40,- 

•438.7.3) .  4-40,0.30  OO 

Interest  duo  oit  1st  .lanuury,  1884....  .30,437  83 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  179,000  OJ 

Real  Estate .  04,918  1,3 

Total . $7,49-4,731  11 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  IiisitniBce  Coinpaiiy. 

Officf.s,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

CiintlnenUil  [  Brisiklyii,  cor.  ('.mirtand  Montague  Sts., 
Buildings  :  |  ami  106  Broadway,  E.  1). 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,77.3,840  69 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  4';0,344  04 

('aultal  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Snrplns .  1,001,797  48 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $'l,8«i7,94  4  01 
Tills  Cfimiiany  condiicfs  Its  busIrioHS  under  tho  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  .Safely  Fund  law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,400,(MI0. 
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«Bt>.  T.  IltIPK,  President. 

II.  II.  LAMPtIKT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MtMIRK.  4€i  Vice-President. 
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8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  FJIWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  Ii.  IIUHTED,  BRADIHH  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F".  SPAULDING,  H.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREW.s,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIF-S,  JACOB  WENDELL. 

JAME.S  FR.ASF.R,  JOHN  F.  SLATER. 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  U.  REED. 

•  Gl'IirS  I’Ki.K,  Secretary. 

A.  .V.  KIRHY,  Sue.  iMcal  Dejtartmrnl. 
H.  f ’.  Ttt  \V\SE\ D,  Sec.  Ayenry  Department. 

C.  II.  DVTCHKU,  Sec.  Uroolctyn  llepartment. 

GEO,  II.  HODE,  Agency  Manager. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Sixty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  tho  conditioa 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

(’asli  Cnphnl,  ...  -  $1,000,009  (jo 

Reserve  I’wr  Ke-I^iiruiiee,  -  •  702,938  3(» 

Reserve  for  all  (itlier  Liuhilities,  I40,70.’i  97 
.Net  Surplus, .  715,654  89 

T«tnl  Assets,  -  -  .  $2,559,299  16 


SU.MMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  SbilcH  Bunds  (par  value  81,325,01)0) . 81 

IPindH  and  Mortgage,  licing  firet  Hen  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Real  Ee*  fe  In  the  citlee  'of  Now  York  and 

Brofiklyn . .  . 

I»an.*i  on  call,  amply  Bocured . . 

Cash  in  Banke  and  Offlee  . 

Railroad  FIrHt  Mortgage  Bouds  . 

State  and  City  Bondn . 

Bank  and  Trust  Oimpany'B  Stocks . 

Railroad  SUs’k.  . 

I  Balances  in  liands  of  Agents,  in  coume  Of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  ua'x'.lartcd  PreiiL'ums. ,  . 
Accrued  interest . 


200,7.70  01 
1,.700  00 
R2.282  ai 

4tH,125  00 
15,230  09 
5.3,630  00 
U,100  00 

109,008  vr 
10,758  0$ 


for  any  disability;  also  to 
HeSrs.  Send  stam[is  tor  !fea 
Lawz.  COL.  L.  BINGHAM, 


-  82,559,299  II 

BENJAMIN  8.  WALOOTT,  Proslds&t. 

I.  REM8EN  LANE,  Vlos-Pree't  and  Bec'y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Aaalstant  Secretary. 
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General  Gordon  has  at  last  reached  Berber ! 
This  announcement  carries  a  feelin}?  of  relief 
to  thousands  of  hearts  in  England  and  ii 
America.  For  a  week  past  he  has  been  ex 
posed  to  very  great  peril  in  a  journey  which 
only  the  bravest  of  men  would  undertake.  He 
has  crossed  the  desert,  which  lies  within 
great  bend  of  the  Nile— a  distance  reckoned  as 
a  nine  days’  journey  with  the  ordinary  camels 
used  in  caravans,  although  he  no  doubt  short 
ened  the  time  by  mounting  a  .swift  dromedary 
Through  all  this  distance  he  was  exposed  to  be 
att’acked  by  scouts  of  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi, 
or  by  robbers  who  are  always  lurking  on  the 
desert  on  the  lookout  for  lonely  travellers. 
Yet  through  such  dangers  he  went  with  only 
his  secretary  and  a  single  other  attendant. 
Such  courage  is  natural  to  the  man  :  he  is  one 
«f  those  born  without  fear;  and  yet,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  natural  calmness  in  danger,  his 
temper  is  heightened  and  intensified,  as  was 
that  of  Havelock,  by  his  trust  in  God.  He  is  a 
very  religious  man,  believing  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  in  a  Higher  Power,  who  watches  over 
human  alTairs,  and  to  whom  he  commits  his 
own  life  with  an  absolute  confidence.  An  olli 
ccr  wlio  served  under  him  in  tlie  Soinlan,  said 
to  us  only  the  last  week :  “  Gordon  is  perfectly 
capable  of  sixmding  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 
and  rising  up  in  1  lie  morning,  and  mounting  liis 
camel,  and  crossing  the  desert  alone!"  Such 
is  the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of;  and  this 
man,  who  subdued  the  Chinese  rebellion,  and 
perhaps  saved  the  Enniire,  and  afterwards 
ruled  the  Soudan  with  such  firmness  and  Jus¬ 
tice,  is  the  hero  of  the  age.  His  life  has  been 
more  wonderful  than  any  romance ;  yet  he  is 
as  modest  us  he  is  brave,  and  does  not  like  to 
speak  of  hi.s  own  achievements,  feeling  that  he 
is  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  (vod 
Under  such  protection  he  has  just  passeil 
through  a  new  danger:  for  at  Borlier  he  is 
comparatively  safe.  He  is  on  the  Nbe,  at 
point  where  it  is  navigable,  and  will  find 
steamer  waiting  to  lake  him  to  Khartoum 
Once  there,  ho  will  be  at  the  head  of  six  thou 
sand  troo,is,  miserable  indeed,  but  into  whose 
cowardly  hearts  he  may  inlusc  a  little  of  his 
own  courage,  so  that  lie  can  make  a  stout  d' 
fence.  Thus  “  holding  the  fori  ”  and  the  capi 
tal,  he  itny  turn  the  tide  of  war  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  reestablish  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive.  Ho  has  all  along  boon  of  the  opin 
ion  that  while  it  might  be  gooil  policy  to  give 
up  Koi’dofau  and  Uarfour  to  their  old  gover 
noi’s,  Khartoum  should  bo  held,  and  witli  it 
the  control  of  the  Soudan,  and  now  his  com 
ing  Is  likely  to  save  it.  So  much  in  this  world 
often  dei>ends  on  the  firmness  ami  courage  of 
a  single  man — one  in  whom  are  united  the  wis 
dom  and  the  will  which  are  the  elements  of 
power  —that  instinctive  sagacity  which  see 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  promi)titude 
in  action  which  delays  not  one  hour  to  do  it 
May  God  si>are  his  life  to  do  the  work  for 
which  he  seems  to  liave  been  born! 


The  rciwrts  from  the  churches  begin  to  indi 
cate  a  (luite  general  prevaleuce  of  religious  in 
tore.st,  and  in  some  iilaoes  revivals  of  marked 
power  are  occurring.  As  usual,  there  is  diver 
sity  of  oi)eration,  but  the  same  spirit.  That  is 
to  say,  in  some  places  pastors  are  being  aided 
by  evangelists,  and  in  others  not.  Hero  for  in 
stance  is  Hr.  Kittredgc  of  Chicago,  who.se  great 
oongregatioa  might  well  entitle  him  to  assist 
ance  did  ho  crave  it,  in  addition  to  the  aid  or 
dinarily  rendered  by  his  own  i)coi>le,  oQicial 
and  unoflicial,  keei)ing  right  oa  in  the  ordinal’ 
routine,  and  yet  with  blessed  result'.  On  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month  sixty-live  member 
were  received,  thirty-three  of  wlioni  coiit'essed 
Christ  for  the  first  time.  Of  these  sixteen  were 
men ;  thirteen  were  lieads  of  families ;  and 
thex’e  were  three  husbands  with  their  wive.s 
In  some  iilaces  the  work  is  elriefiy  among  the 
young,  b  it  elsj*vliere,  as  in  this  instance,  well 
distrilmteJ,  tue  m.iture  and  ih  lugait'ul  cum 
ing  for>var.l.  \Vaat  is  iieculiar  and  exc^jption 
al  in  the  Chicago  Third  Caurch,  however, 
that  this  result  has  come  witaout  oue  extra 
meeting. 

Our  Cumberland  Presbyterian  bretliren 
“kei’pin  sight  of  us”  us  to  the  matters  soon 
to  claim  the  attention  of  tlieir  Spring  Pix'Sby 
terics.  They  aie  thus  enumerated;  1.  Tlie 
subject  of  a  s\slem  of  mileage,  or  lu’uvisious 
for  meeting  tlie  tr.ivelling  and  boarding  ex 
peuses  of  eommissioneis  to  ilie  Asseiaoly. 
That  of  being  eorrectly  and  fully  roiior.ed  to 
Stated  Clerk  of  tlie  Assembly.  So  many  Pn 
byteries  were  cither  not  reported,  or  so  incur 
roctly  done,  that  tliere  sliould  be  seaicliiii; 
quiry  into  tlie  cause.  3.  The  wurk  uf  gruuiiin 
the  c  .urches,  whieli  has  been  befure  su  many 
of  tlie  Presbyteries,  is  not  yet  perfected,  and 
will  nee  I  further  aiteuiiou#  4.  The  qucatiou 
of  consolidating  the  Synods,  and  making  them 
dek'guted  bodies,  will  be  an  imi>ortaut  item 
many  Presbyteries. 

A  Goustitutional  Prohibitory  convention  was 
held  in  Tremont  Temi>le,  Boston,  early  last 
week,  and  the  interest  was  sliown  by  the  pres 
ence  of  537  delegates,  well  distributed  over  the 
State.  One  of  the  resolutions  i>roi)oses  that  an 
early,  systematic,  and  tliorough  campaign  for 
petitions  shall  be  inaugurated,  and  when  tlie 
proposed  amendment  shall  c^me  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  people  for  their  vote.  Every  town 
the  State  must  be  reached  by  addresses,  the 
circulation  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  by 
every  means  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
home  can  be  protected  against  the  liquor  traffic. 


SOME  MATTERS  AT  ALBANY, 

The  question  of  High  License,  or  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  is  not  the  sole  matter  of  moral  moment 
just  now  before  the  New  York  Legislature. 
These  measures  have  special  reference  to  the 
conduct  and  the  welfare  of  already  mature  and 
responsible  citizens.  These  classes  do  not 
compose  the  whole,  nor  even  the  majority,  of 
the  community.  The  State  has  a  duty  to  those 
younger,  and  on  the  way  to  citizenship.  The 
Commonwealth  has  a  very  definite  and  serious 
duty  to  discharge  to  its  youth  and  children, 
out  of  which  it  must  make  its  citizens. 
The  supreme  function  of  the  State  is  to  pro¬ 
duce,  provide  for,  and  protect  good  citizens. 
While  it  is  not  the  custodian  of  theology* 
creeds,  spiri  uality,  the  Church,  religion,  wor¬ 
ship,  yet  it  is  the  custodian  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  highest  type  of  citizenship 
is  to  be  produced,  and  to  the  production  of 
which  the  above  forces  have  a  close  relation. 
If  the  State  is  not  to  teach  dogmatic  religion, 
it  certainly  is  not  to  oppose  such  teaching. 
And  more :  It  must  stand  confessed  that  while 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Chvy^’h  to  educate 
the  young  in  morality  as  the  introduction  to 
Christiaan  life  and  character,  it  is  equally  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  educate  her  young  in 
morality,  as  the  basal  part  of  good  citizenshii) 
and  of  civil  and  secular  prositcrity.  Here  the 
Church  and  the  State  join  hands;  here  their 
functions  meet  at  a  common  point. 

.4nd  in  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
three  things  receive  emphasis:  1.  “Compul¬ 
sory  abstinence,”  so  far  as  the  weal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  public  good,  demands  it. 

The  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  “  children  in  the  imblic  schools 
in  the  fundamentals  of  citizenship ;  something 
of  the  criminal  law ;  their  duties  to  them¬ 
selves  in  matters  of  health,  and  their  duties  to 
their  neighbors  in  morals,  in  temperance,  rev¬ 
erence,  honesty,  and  similar  elements  of  true 
manhood  and  w’omanhood.  ”  And  3.  The 
measure  now  being  vigorously  and  intelligent¬ 
ly  championed  by  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  for  the  introduction  of 
specific  and  strictly  scientific  instruction  into 
the  public  schools,  upon  the  nature  of  alcohol¬ 
ic  beverages  and  their  deleterious  effects  uiion 
the  human  system. 

It  is  not  too  soon  in  tlie  liistory  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  wliere  pride  of  freedom  is  apt  to  imjiair 
reverence  for  law,  for  tliis  subject  of  education 
in  morals,  with  a  view  to  restraining  and  tonic 
effect,  to  be  insisted  upon  as  sui)i>lying  wliat  is 
now  deficient  in  our  educational  .system.  Nor 
is  it  otherwise  than  iirovidential  that  in  our 
State  the  State  Sunday-school  AssoiMation, 
throiigli  its  executive  eommittoe,  lias  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  movement  in  this  direction.  Gotning 
in,  as  this  organization  does,  between  tlio 
Churches  on  flic  one  hand  and  tlie  Comiiiun- 
wcaltli  on  the  other,  it  could  attempt  nothing 
more  i»ractical and  important  (toiiuote  from  its 
own  organ)  than  “tlirougli  the  Boards  of  Edii- 
‘ation  in  different  eities,  and  the  eollege  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  State,  to  reaeh  the  State  Suiierintend- 
eiit  of  Schools  and  tlie  Boanl  of  Begents,  and 
iiiduee  them  to  preiiare  a  textbook  uiion  wliat 
constitutes  ijood  citizenship."  This  work  the 
Siinday-sehool  Assoeiutioii  has  taken  in  liand. 
It  is  enforced  by  the  facts  that  tliin’i’  is  a  groat 
increase  of  crime  among  t  ho  young,  and  '  hreo- 
piarters  of  a  million  of  ‘he  childrei  <i  the 
State  are  at  present  unreaeheil  by  eu'  ive  re¬ 
ligious  teaching.  It  maybe  that  tlie  V.'  uneii’s 
Christian  Teini»eiance  Union,  wliieli  lias  al¬ 
ready  gained  its  point  in  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Michigan,  can  in  tliis  State  .so  modi¬ 
fy  its  mctliods  as  to  join  in  witti  the  executive 
coiiiinittce  of  the  State  Suiiday-sidiool  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  thus  more  si>ecdily  and  surely  win 
tlie  irai>ortant  victory. 

.\lre:idy,  at  the  formal  recpiost  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Ciuistiaii  Teiiqteraiice  Union,  a  liill  lias 
been  introduced  into  our  Legislatiirt!  provid¬ 
ing  for  sucli  a  change  in  the  school  laws  as  will 
make  obligatory  instruction  in  physiology  and 
liygieiic  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  aleoliol. 
\nd  Superintendent  Smitli  of  the  Syracin-e 
inililic  seliools  has  issued  a  eirciilar  to  a  1 
scliool  boards  in  tlie  State,  requesting  end'Use- 
nient  of  the  legislation -proposed  by  tlie  Snn- 
diiy-scliool  Association’s  Executive  Committee 
and  C(, operation  in  seeiiring  it.  The  Faculty 
of  Syracuse  University  is  eommilted  to  the 
measiire,  and  Bishop  Huntington  has  [mldish- 
ed  (in  TTie  Independent)  a  very  able  and  seri¬ 
ous  argument  in  its  favor.  The  Syracuse  Daily 
Journal  has  also  advocated  it  in  ;in  editorial  of 
'I’eat  cogency  and  courage.  It  says:  “Tlie 
lU’oposition  to  bring  tliis  subject  to  tlio  special 
attention  of  educators  througliout  tlie  State, 
to  win  to  its  consideration  tlio  best  tliought  of 
tlie  best  minds,  is  worthy  of  approval.”  It 
further  says  in  closing;  “The  condition  of 
soriefey  and  the  safety  of  tlie  State  demand 
action.  It  is  a  broad  subject,  and  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  its  agitation.”  Christian  eon 
victioii  throughout  the  State  can  but  bid  tlie 
movement  God-speed.  It  may  prove  a  step,  at 
least,  in  the  solution  of  problems  that  nin.'it  he 
otved. 


Confessional,  the  priestly  office,  the  intercession  of 
saints,  were  the  product  of  a  theology  that  held  to 
a  mechanical  outside  God,  and  that  these  supersti¬ 
tions  sprang  from  the  demand  of  the  human  heart 
for  a  God  near  at  hand.  It  remembers  that  when 
those  superstitions  were  cast  off,  and  the  theology 
retained,  tlio  Bible  was  put  in  their  place,  and  with 
something  of  the  same  superstitious  regaid.  Hence 
it  was  not  read  naturally,  anil  in  a  free,  off-hand 
way,  as  it  was  inspired  and  written,  but  in  hard 
and  artificial  ways,  and  was  used  much  as  men  use 
charms.  The  New  Theology  does  not  reduce  to 
something  less  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  nor 
does  it  yield  to  any  theology  in  its  sense  of  its  su¬ 
preme  value  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  but  it 
holds  it  as  purely  instrumental,  and  not  as  magical 
in  its  power  or  method.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
highest  form  In  which  God  is  manifesting  Himself 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  the  manifestation  itself; 
it  is  not  a  revelation,  but  is  a  history  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  a  chosen  and  indispensable  means  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  the  absolute 
means — tliat  is  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  this  distinction  in  order  to  read  it,  otherwise 
it  cannot  be  interpreted ;  it  lies  outside  the  sphere 
of  our  rational  nature — a  cliarnied  mystery,  before 
wliieh  we  may  sit  in  awe,  but  not  a  voice  speaking 
to  our  thinking  minds.  [Page  18.  | 

“  It  is  not  disposetl  wholly  to  part  company  with 
tlie  old  theology  in  rospeet  to  tlie  ‘  fall  in  Adam  ’ 
(when  the  Scriptures  on  this  point  are  properly  in¬ 
terpreted),  and  hereditary  evil,  and  the  like.  It 
sees  in  these  conceptions  substantial  truths,  when 
freed  from  tlielr  excessiveness  and  their  formal 
and  categorical  shapes,  but  it  carries  this  solidarity 
into  the  whole  life  of  man.  If  it  is  a  fallen  world, 
it  is  also  a  riHleemed  world ;  if  it  is  a  lost  world,  it 
is  a  saved  world ;  the  Christ  is  no  less  to  it  tlian 
Adam  ;  the  divine  humanity  is  no  smaller  than  the 
Adamic  humanity ;  the  Spirit  is  as  powerful  and  as 
universal  as  sin;  the  links  that  bind  the  race  to 
evil  are  correlateii  by  links  equally  strong,  binding 
it  to  riglitcousness.  It  goes,  in  a  certain  manner, 
witli  the  old  theology  in  its  views  of  common  evil, 
Imt  it  diverges  from  it  in  its  conception.s  of  the  re¬ 
demptive  and  delivering  forces,  by  ascribing  to 
them  corr(«ponding  .sweep.”  [Page  ‘23.) 


“THE  NEW  THEOLOUY.” 

.\  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  tlie  reeent  volinne  of  Rev.  T.  T. 
Muiiger,  whieli  has  attracted  so  inucli  atten 
lion,  us  furnishing  iiro  if  tliat  tliere  is  among 
tlie  younger  ministers  a  real  departure  from 
the  faitli  of  New  England.  He  would  say  that 
however  e.xeellent  may  be  tlie  New  Tlieology, 
it  eertaiidy  is  not  the  Old  ;  and  that  tliose  who 
agree  witli  tliis  author,  wliile  they  profi’ss  to 
aceei>t,  and  no  doubt  sincerely  Itelievc  that 
they  do  acoei>t,  “  tlie  common  faith,”  yet  (pial- 
ify  their  accciitance  by  sncli  explanations  that 
it  is  really  taken  in  a  sense  (piitedifferent  from 
that  originally  inten;led  by  the  fram  'rs  of  our 
Confession.  Of  the  jnslieo  or  iiijiistic  *  of  this 
criiieism,  our  readers  can  form  an  oidnion 
from  the  following;  altliough  it  slionld  bt 
added,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Miiiigcr,  tliat  it  is  not 
always  fair  to  judge  from  mere  sentences 
paragraiilis,  and  that  pcrhai»s  tlie  fuller  expia¬ 
tions  coni  ained  in  tlie  volume  itself  would  re¬ 
lievo  the  impression  produced  l)y  tliese  isolat 
ed  utterances ; 

The  Now  Tlionlogy  ‘‘does  not  rcje<*t  the  specific 
doctrines  of  the  Cliurcli  of  tlio  pa<l.  It  liolds  to 
the  Trinity,  though  indiiTere.il  to  the  u-<c  of  tin- 
word,  but  not  to  a  formal  a  id  psyeliologieally  im¬ 
possible  Trinity;  to  tlie  divine  sover.ug.ity,  but  it 
does  not  iua,io  it  the  cornerstone  ot  its  system,  pre¬ 
ferring  for  tliat  place  tlie  divine  righteousness — 
i.  e.,  a  moral  rather  tha  i  a  dyna  nic  basis;  to  tli 
Incarnation  not  as  a  mere  physical  eve.it,  for  tiiat 
lias  euleri'dl  into  many  religions,  but  as  theimtinnee 
into  tlie  world,  tlirough  a  person,  of  a  monl  ling 
and  re  liHiming  force  in  humanity — the  eentr.il  a:id 
iiroadest  fact  of  theology;  to  the  Atonement  as  .a 
divine  act  and  process  of  ethical  and  practical  iin- 
liori — not  as  a  mystery  of  tlie  distant  lieuveas  and 
issilatod  from  the  struggle  of  tlie  world,  but  a  com¬ 
prehensible  force  in  the  actual  redemption  of  the 
world  from  its  evil ;  to  the  Resurrection  as  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  essential  nature  of  man;  to  .ludg- 
ment  as  involved  in  the  development  of  a  moral 
natur*’ ;  to  the  eternal  awanls  of  conduct  consider¬ 
ed  as  laws  and  principles  of  character,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  8<‘t  in  time  relations;  to  human  sinfulness 
under  a  eoiieoption  of  moral  fre«*dom  ;  to  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  in  tlie  sense  of  a  faith  that,  by  its  law, 
induces  an  actual  righteousness — a  simple’  rational 
process  realized  in  human  expi'rience ;  to  regenera¬ 
tion  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  as  most  imper¬ 
ative  operations  based  on  the  utmost  need,  and  on 
the  actual  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
life  of  humanity.”  [Page  9.] 

Again,  it  di>es  not  r^fard  the  Bible  as  a  magical 
book ;  it  is  not  a  diviner's  rod ;  it  is  not  a  charmed 


(TRCASSLVNS  AND  BEDAWEEN. 

Our  dear  friend.  Dr.  Post  of  Beirut,  to  whose 
knowledge  in  things  Eastern  we  defer  almost 
always  w’itliout  a  <iuestion,  writes  to  us  that  he 
thinks  we  have  not  cpiite  done  justice  to  the 
Circassians  in  a  letter  on  tlie  Plain  of  Esdra- 
elon ;  that  instead  of  being  in  all  cases  tlie 
robbers  and  plunderers  tliere  described,  tliey 
are  sometimes  at  least  peaceable  emigrants 
and  tillers  of  the  soil.  Wo  should  be  glad  to 
find  this  correct,  for  we  would  not  do  the 
smallest  injustice  to  any  race,  liowever  poor 
and  wretched  and  despised.  We  can  only  say 
that  in  travelling  througli  the  East,  wo  found 
very  few  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Circassians. 
Our  first  ac(piaintance  with  them  was  in  the 
.Vntumn  of  1875,  on  tlie  voyage  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  .Alexandria,  wlien  there  w’ere  on 
biNird  four  Imiidred  (lilgrims  to  Mecca— Turks 
and  Circassians.  The  apiiearance  of  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  w’as  not  attractive.  In  tlioir  long  over 
coats,  made  of  undressed  sliccpskins,  with 
their  lu'lts  stuck  tliickly  witli  knives  and  pis 
tols,  they  looked  like  liorder  RnlTians.  Put  as 
they  were  liimnd  on  a  pilgrimage,  a;i  l  -  id 
their  prayers  many  time.s  a  day,  wi'  tried 
think  well  of  tliein.  But  wlicn  we  landed  in 
Egypt,  we  found  that  they  did  not  liave  a  name 
eminent  for  piety  or  for  any  otlier  virtues. 
And  when  some  years  later  we  came  to  travel 
in  the  Holy  L  ind,  wo  found  that  they  had 
bad  reputation.  Oitr  dragoman  was  “down  on 
them,”  thinking  them  as  great  rascals  as  ever 
went  unhung.  He  made  them  out  rather  worse 
than  the  Bedaween.  While  on  this  subject,  we 
may  quote  from  a  private  letter  received  from 
him  not  long  since,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
whether  wc  liad  overstatcil  some  f»^0|c%yhich 
he  gave  us  in  regard  to  the  Bedawi"*  h.  AVri- 
tlng  from  Jaffa,  he  says : 

My  dear  Dr.  Field; 

Your  description  of  our  trip  to  Mount  Carmel 
is  indee  i  very  good,  and  all  yon  have  said  tliat 
I  told  you  is  quite  corrccl.  Oalo  was  the  name 
of  tlie  young  Englishman  wlio  was  killed  while 
on  his  way  from  Nazareth  to  Haifa.  It  Ii  ip- 
poned  lato  in  tlie  S  immor  of  1877.  Mr.  Gi'orgc. 
Salami,  wlio  was  tlioa  liragoman  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  C  insulate  at  .Terusalem,  gave  me  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  trial,  which  took  place  at  Acri*. 
He  siil  that  men  wlio  lived  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  wliere  Mr.  Gale’s  Itody  was  found  cut 
to  i»ieees,  and  wlio  I’onld  not  lielp  seeing  it 
wlienever  th'^y  went  out  of  tlieir  own  houses, 
swore  tli  'y  nevor  saw  liim,  either  deu  I  or  alive! 
.After  a  in  mtli’s  trial,  during  which  time  hnn- 
dreds  were  imprisoned,  three  jiersons  (one  a 
negro)  were  rmnd  guilty  and  sentenced  to  iie 
executed— one  at  Nazarctli,  the  fdaco  wliere 
the  young  man  starte  1  from;  one  on  the  spot 
wliere  lii.s  body  was  found;  ami  one  at  Haifa, 
the  place  to  wliicli  ho  was  going.  Neither  has 
lieen  executed  as  yet,  nor  iirobably  ever  will 
be  :  for  in  tliis  country  money  is  much  stronger 
than  justice. 

Ali  Daub  (chief  of  the  Ad  wan  tribe)  is  the 
name  of  the  Bedaween  sheikli  who  made  a  vow 
that  no  man  should  marry  his  daughter  un¬ 
less  he  could  prove  that  lie  had  killed  at  least 
a  hundred  men!  An  American  artist  took  a 
sketcli  of  tliis  girl,  and  he  told  me  she  was 
bcaiitifnl.  I  have  never  seen  her  myself,  imt 
know  her  father  quite  well.  He  is  well  known 
in  Jerusalem,  where  he  often  came  to  visit 
tlie  Pacha  (Governor  of  Palestine)  Gublan, 
who  was  also  a  sheikli,  and  a  great  man  in  the 
Ad  wan  tribe.  He  was  tlie  man  who  kille  I  the 
young  Bedawee  for  ids  tine  mare.  He  died 
iiliout  tlfleiMi  montlis  ago,  partly  from  old  age, 
and  [lartly  from  the  many  wounds  he  recciveri 
from  lances,  s  vords,  knives,  and  bullets.  He 
had  more  scars  on  liiin  tlian  any  man  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  very  friendly  with  me,  and  told 
me  of  a  great  many  of  the  robbing  trips  he 
used  to  make  when  lie  was  young. 

In  the  Sill  ing  of  1874  I  conducted  a  party  of 
ten  gentlemen  (Prof.  Janies  Strong  of  Drew 
Seminary  was  tlie  liead  of  the  party)  all  over 
the  mountains  of  Moib  and  armiil  tlie  D ‘a  I 
Sea,  (lassiiig  tlirongli  six  different  tribes  of  tlic 
Ho  laween.  We  spent  seven  days  with  Sheikh 
G^iblan  while  travelling  among  ins  tribe.  We 
spent  one  Sunday  at  Heshlion,  (dose  by  the  siib’ 
of  one  of  his  largest  enc.i  u'iin  ;nts.  He  pass  •(! 
m  ist  of  his  ti  ne  with  in  •  svhile  we  were  am  mg 
his  trill  ',  a  id  liec  i  n}  very  inti.nate  wiMi  mo. 
Sicmaftn’  I  '  iving  lii  ii,  while  crosdnga  s  n  ill 
liart  of  tin  territory  b  'longing  to  a  tribe  c  died 
Mohaniinidcs,  nn  ier  an  escort  of  the  Bi'iii- 
saklir  trilie,  we  w’ere  surrounded  by  foriy  or 
fifty  horsemen,  who  at  first  tlireatened  to  cir 
off  all  oiir  lieads,  and  ti.en  demanded  several 
him  li’c  1  [1  iiin  Is  fro.n  e  le’.i,  bnt  at  i  ist  travel¬ 
led  three  days  as  guiles  an  1  guards  for  ns 
without  asking  anytiiiri ' ;  an  1  as  guiles  tiny 
were  very  goo  1,  for  t  ley  k  lew  the  nearest  an. I 
best  way  to  get  to  all  the  idaces  of  Biblical  in¬ 
terest  whieli  w’e  wishe  i  to  visit. 

We  were  also  detained  several  hours  at  Kc  ac 
by  the  sheikh  of  the  Majelies.  He  dernand- 
e  I  fifty  poiin  is  sterling  from  each  member  of 
the  party  for  having  entered  the  old  Castle. 
It  was  there  that  Dr.  De  Hass  (who  was  tlien 
American  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  the  time 
travelling  with  us)  had  a  man  real  his  ftrmaa 
(such  as  every  Consul  receives  from  the  Sul¬ 
tan)  to  the  sheikh,  who  listened  veryqni  ’tly 
until  he  heard  it  all  through.  He  then  rose  up 
and  spat  on  the  firman,  saying  that  if  the  Sul¬ 
tan  should  come  there,  they  would  cut  off  his 
head ;  that  the  poorest  man  in  his  tribe  was 
greater  than  the  Sultan  of  Turkey;  and  that 
they  were  the  lords  of  the  land. 

Yours  respectfully,  Rolla  Floyd. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

All  readers  interested  in  the  missionary  pro¬ 
gress  now  making  the  world  over— and  what 
reader  of  The  Evangelist  is  not  interested  ? 
— will  peruse  Dr.  Porter’s  “survey,”  ns  the 
American  Board  Secretaries  would  term  it, 
with  both  pleasure  and  profit.  The  discourse 
delighted  his  ow’ii  zealous  and  efficient  congre¬ 
gation,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  carry  encour¬ 
agement  to  many  others  of  the  wider  congre¬ 
gation  of  The  Evangelist.  And  everywhere 
it  is  read,  let  Christians,  whether  associated 
or  isolated,  pray  for  the  forwarding  of  the 
great  work,  and  then  be  careful  to  give  and 
to  act  in  accordance  with  their  fervent  and 
faithful  petitions. 

A  single  week  seldom  records  the  death  of  two 
such  eminent  educators  as  were  Prof.  Simeon 
North  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Prof.  Arnold 
Henry  Guyot  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey . 
Tlie  latter  was  born  near  Neufchatel,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Sept.  ‘28,  1807,  and  coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1848,  he  has  long  held,  and  witli  eminent 
fitness,  tlie  chair  of  Blair  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography  at  Princeton.  Mean¬ 
time  his  labors  in  preiiaring  a  series  of  i>hysi- 
cal  geographies,  as  joint  editor  of  Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia,  and  in  other  important  literary 
and  scientific  undertakings,  have  been  very 
valuable,  and  have  each  and  all  given  token 
of  his  extensive  and  ripe  aciiuiremcnts.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Princeton  on  Friday. 
The  Hamilton  professor  who  passed  away  u 
day  later,  thougli  less  widely  known  for  scien¬ 
tific  labors,  w’as  eminent  in  his  sphere.  He 
was  born  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1802,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  18‘25.  Two 
years  later  lie  was  apiiointed  to  a  tutorship  in 
Yale,  and  in  18‘29  was  elected  Professor  of  An¬ 
cient  Languages  in  Hamilton  College.  He  was 
elected  the  fifth  president  of  the  College  in 
1839,  and  directed  its  affairs  for  eighteen  years, 
when,  in  1857,  lie  resigned.  Thenceforth,  for 
tw’enty-six  years,  he  lived  in  coniiiarative  se¬ 
clusion  ill  a  comfortable  home  a  (piarter  of  a 
mile  from  tlie  College  grounds.  He  retained 
his  connection  with  the  College  uiilil  his  death, 
covering  an  official  pcrioil  of  fifty  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  ids  presidency,  and  largely  through  his 
agency,  the  chairs  of  Moral  Philo-sopliy  and 
lllietoric  and  of  L.iw  were  cstablislicd,the  cab¬ 
inet  of  natural  liistory  was  founded,  tlie  labora¬ 
tory  was  built, and  Nortli  College  was  complet¬ 
ed  and  occupied.  His  iniblislied  works  consist 
chietly  of  sermons  and  discourses  on  special 
oceasions,  all  of  wliicli  b(*ar  witness  to  ids 
broad  culture  and  consistent  life.  Hai>py  will 
it  be  if  our  colleges  eontinue  to  attraid  to  their 
ehairs  and  places  of  Idgh  responsibility  men  of 
sneh  eminent  scholarsliii)  and  evangelical  faith 
as  tliese  wlio  liave  ju.st  died  willdn  a  few  hours 
of  eaeh  otlier. 

The  Frencli  aggressions  in  Toiniuin,  while 
giving  some  oeeasion  for  tlie  inanil'estatioii  of 
the  ancient  antii»atliy  of  the  Cldnese  to  all 
foreigners,  is  very  likely  to  lead  tin'in  to  dis 
criminate  soniewliat,  and  to  inerea.se  tlieir 
aversion  to  all  Roman  Catliolie  ndssionarii's 
and  tlieir  adherents  in  particular.  At  any 
nite,  it  is  apiiarent  that  tlie  bisliop  and  priests 
liave  come  to  lie  recognized  as  the  active  allies 
of  tlie  Frencli  in  tlie  present  war  in  Tonqidn. 
That  tills  fact,  wliioh  has  boon  several  times 
stated,  as  well  as  made  apparent  liy  events, 
should  cause  tlie  utmost  irritation  in  that  half- 
eivilized  and  now  besiosied  and  tlireatenod 
country,  would  seem  to  be  fully  conllrnied  by 
the  report  which  just  now  roaches  us  by  way 
of  London,  tliat  tliree  hundred  Ciiri.stian  cat- 
ecliists  liave  been  murdered  somewhere  In 
Ton([idn.  A  despatcli  to  Paris  is  more  siK’cilic. 
It  comes  irom  the  Fremdi  missionary  lUsliop 
in  Toiniuln,  and  is  to  tlie  effect  that  one  priest, 
twenty-two  catechists,  and  215  tidherents  have 
been  inass.icri'd,  and  that  IhH  niission-liouses 
iiave  been  destroyoil.  The  Rishop  aiqieals  for 
liclp — in  otlier  words,  calls  for  tin'  vigorous 
prosi'i’iition  of  the  war. 


An  event  quite  novel  and  out  of  course  in  the  think  of  Prof.  Phelps,  when  he  said  “  Preach !  let 
religious  world,  is  the  recognition  and  endorse-  other  men  hunt  up  heresies,  and  do  the  theological 

ment  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  of  the 

I  •  1  i.  *  XU  i  11  X  I  dais,  and  try  clerical  delinquents.”  Then  came 

ecclesiastical  standing  of  that  excellent  man  ^  the  charge  to  the  people,  which  was  full  of  sound 
and  minister,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Bjerring,  advice  and  appnipriate  admonition,  given  by  Rev. 
D.D.,  late  of  the  Greek  Church.  At  Monday^’s  I^odlow,  D.D.  Ho  said,  among  other  good 

meetinn-  of  the  nrimitive  and  aiimiGt  hndv  nam  '  that  the  people  were  not  entitled  to  look 

meetin„  or  tne  primitive  and  august  Dody  nam  ;  4.^,^  p^gtor  to  bo  simply  a  means  of  filling  the 

ed,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  con-  |  pews,  in  order  that  the  financial  matters  of  the 
gregation  to  which  Dr.  Bjerring  now  ministers,  |  church  might  bo  kept  up.  That  was  not  his  bust- 
ami  express  to  them  its  sanction  and  recogni-  i  not  expect  him  to  do  it.  The 

rvf  Mo  XU..  T  '  P^stoi’  18  not  financial  agent  of  the  church,  and  the 

tion  of  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  Lord  sooner  the  people  understand  that,  the  better.  A 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  true  shepherd  of  His  ,  largo  audience  listencfi  to  these  exercises,  which 
Church.  This  is  no  doubt  the  first  instance  in  were  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  and  the  beauty 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  tliis  country,  I  decorations,  combined  with  the  fine 


where  a  minister  of  the  Greek  Church  has 
been  received  and  recognized  as  an  ordained 
minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  without 
reordination.  And  does  it  not  promise,  or  at 
least  hint,  a  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  tlie  unity — not  the  uniformity,  of  course — of 
the  true  Church  universal,  which  the  High 
party  of  the  English  establishment  have  al¬ 
most  in  vain  souglit  to  surmount  ? 

Our  Boston  Correspondent  writes;  “A  re 
vival  of  unusual  interest  and  power  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt  pastor.  It  commenced 
with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  the  meetings 
are  continued  witli  unabated  interest.  As 
many  as  fifty  to  seventy  often  remain  after  the 
regular  service,  for  personal  conversation  and 
instruction.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  conversions,  but  Mr.  Leavitt,  though 
experienced  in  revivals,  says  he  has  never 
known  so  many  cases  of  immediate  and  signal 
answers  to  prayer  as  during  this  work.  The 
first  Baptist  Church  in  this  place  is  sharing 
largely  in  this  religious  awakening.” 


We  need  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to 
the  statement  of  The  Equitable  Life  xVssdr- 
anoe  Society  on  tlie  next  page.  It  tells  its  own 
story.  Over  fifty  millions  of  casli  assets;  six 
and  a  half  millions  iiaid  to  policy  holders  with¬ 
in  the  last  twelve  months;  and  over  eighty-one 
millions  of  new  assurance  added  to  tlie  total  of 
its  business  in  a  single  year!  These  results 
have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  Com¬ 
pany.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  immense 
business,  great  caution  lias  been  exercised, 
which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tlic  Eipiitable 
rejected  during  the  year  1883  applications  for 
about  six  millions  of  insurance. 


Tlic  Gay  Head  Indian  Fund  was  reported  on 
Saturday  last  as  amounting  to  $3,479.75.  Very 
properly  a  committee  lias  been  appointed  to 
see  to  its  just  and  proper  distribution. 


State  and  local  temperance  societies  of  every  i  thing  of  intrioBic  power,  representing  a  far-off  God 
name  and  peculiarity  are  joined  in  this  work.  '  The  New  Theology  remembers  that  tlie  Mass,  the 


Dr.  Poor  addres-sed  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  on  Monday  with  regard  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


The  funeral  of  tlic  la  c  Jnd-c  Harry  Ik  Pack¬ 
er  dri'w  to  Mancli  Chniik  a  iiotalile  llirong  of 
proniiiiciit  men.  Guv. bliolt.  Bishop  Whitc- 
licad,  the  Pivsidcnls  and  Directors  of  all  tiio 
railroads  within  a  large  radius,  as  well  a^  S'  li- 
atois,  memliers  of  the  li  ciary  ]  rofessioii,  and 
reiiresi'iifativcs  of  almost  evoi  y  branch  of  Ims-, 
iru'ss,  were  on  tlic  special  train  tliat  left  New 
York.  At  Maneli  Chunk  all  business  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  inhabitants  en  masse  gave  up 
the  day  to  lioiioriiig  tlie  beloved  dead,  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  foremost  ei.izon  of  Carlioii  county. 
Witli  ids  death  the  name  of  Packer  is  ex¬ 
tinct,  as  far  as  the  Asa  brancli  is  concerned. 
Harry  E.  Packer  was  very  young  in  years,  Imt 
lie  held  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  social, 
political,  and  railroad  world.  Tlicii  ids  great 
wealtli  gave  everything  to  make  long  life  de- 
siralile,  but  these  very  luxuries  perhaps  lius- 
tened  its  close.  Old  Asa  Packer  was  a  rich 
man  wlien  the  little  boy  opened  ids  eyes  under 
tlie  sliadow  of  Bear  Mciintain,  and  lie  never 
knew  tlie  liardsld|  s  tliat  gave  tlie  iron  muscle 
and  iron  will  to  tliat  truly  remarkable  man. 
The  e.hai  ities  of  the  Paekers  are  well  known, 
ami  Judge  Harry  ims  curried  out  tlie  family 
traditions  in  ids  will,  diiecting  amide  provis¬ 
ions  to  lie  made  for  those  dopniiding  upon 
him;  and  after  tie  decease  of  thc.se  itersons, 
twenty  twenty-lliirds  of  tie  entiie  c-state  to  lie 
given  to  the  Lcldgh  Uidveisity  at  Sontli  Betli- 
leliein.  Pa.,  and  tlie  lenmining  tluee  twenty 
thirds  to  1)0  eonveyed  to  Si.  Luke’s  Hospital 
at  Betldeln'm,  Pa. 

Saiiirday,  Jan.  1'),  the  Britisii  Old  Ti  stainent 
revisers  eomple  ed  llieir  ciglity-tliird  session 
at  tlie  Jeiiisalem  C!luimt)er,  liaving  sat,  for 
twelve  days.  The  following  ineinbcis  atlend- 
ed :  tlie  Dean  oi  P<!tei  liorongh,  Mr.  Bensly, 
Dr.  Chance,  Mr.  Cheyne,  Pr<'f.  Driver,  Dr. 
(iinslmrg,  .Vrelideaeon  Harrison,  Dr.  Kay, 
Profs.  Li  at  lies,  Liimliy,  Rolierisoii  Sinitli 
Wriglit,  a’ld  Mr.  xVldis  Wiight,  .Seeretary 
Commiudcalions  were  received  from  Dis 
■Mexaiider,  Davidson,  Douglas,  Field,  Gotch, 
and  Mr.  (ieden,  wiio  were  unable  lobe  pres 
ent.  Tlie  liiial  review  of  ilie  company’s  work 
was  o,;iiiii  d  as  far  us  tlic  end  of  Psalm  c.  It  is 
exiiected  that  tliis  last  revision  will  be  eom- 
pleled,  and  the  Bible  issued  eomplcte,  at  a 
time  well  willdn  llie  ctiin  nt  jear. 


Tlie  day  ot  prayer  for  onr  insTitntions  of 
learning  was  observed  at  Iiigliam  University, 
LeKoy,  N.  Y.,  with  siiecial  in, crest.  “Wyo¬ 
ming”  writes:  “Must  of  tlie  .students  are  pi 
ous ;  among  those  who  are  not,  there  is  se.  ions 
tliougnllulness,  and  in  sev.  rul  insianees  a 
grateful  and  joyous  rece.ilioii  of  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  The  insdtiition  was 
never  more  laosi  erons.”  x\u  assurance  this 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — At  ii  imieling  of  tiio  (’oliiinlius-aveiuio 
rrcshyteilan  Cliurch  last  Friday  evi'iiing,  a  unaid- 
moiis  call  was  exteiuh'd  to  the  Rev.  V.  A.  Lewis  of 
Napa  Valley,  t’al,  to  lieeeino  tlieir  pastor.  Before 
going  to  Oilifornia,  whither  lie  went  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  Ids  late  wife's  luailth,  Mr.  Li'wis  was  the 
iielovi'd  and  snecessful  pastor  of  our  eliui’ch  in 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  then  and  now  (under  Dr.  .1.  .7.  Por¬ 
ter)  one  of  the  most  efileient  and  aetivi'  eluirches 
anywhere  to  [le  found.  Our  Boston  brethren  are 
fortunate  in  securing  at  once  a  man  well  experi¬ 
enced  in  pastoral  work,  Idglily  aeeeptablc  as  a 
preacher,  luul  of  untiring  zeal  in  tlie  promotion  of 
missions  and  every  other  good  work,  wliethi'i’  at 
liomo  or  abroad.  And  on  its  part,  the  Coliimbiis- 
avenue  Chiireli  presents  a  most  desirable  field  for 
one  rightly  amliitious  to  see  tlie  work  of  the  Lonl 
prospering  under  his  hand.  Wo  trust  the  relation 
of  pastor  and  people  may  be  eonsumniatod,  ami  the 
ol  I  days  of  its  abounding  prosperity  retiirii  to  that 
chureli. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Calvary  Presliyterian  Cliureh,  at 
Madison  avenue  and  One  llnmln'd  and  Ttiirteenlli 
street,  is  prospering  under  tlie  l-diors  of  its  {lastor, 
t'le  Rev.  .Tames  Cliaml  ors.  He  is  now  delivering  a 
(’oiii’se  of  Satibatli  evening  sermons  on  fundamental 
themes:  Feh.  10,  “Tlie  Spirit  and  Itie  Bride  say, 
Come”;  Fei).  17,  “And  let  liim  lliat  is  atliirst 
eonio”;  Feb.  27,  “And  wiiosoover  will.”  All  arc 
w.dcomo  to  come. 

New  York. — Tiio  West  Twonty-third-street  Pri's- 
liyierian  (Miureli,  near  Seventh  avo.iue,  is  now  fifty 
years  old,  and  on  S  ilitiatli  l:ist  services  of  an  amd- 
versnry  eliaraeter  were  lu'ld  tlio  pastor.  Dr.  Er- 
skine  N.  While,  preaeliing  an  hisUa'ieal  discourse 
The  chureli  was  organi/.c'd  on  Sunday,  Fei).  0,  18::4, 
liy  a  emiimitteo  of  tlie  Presl)ytei'y  of  Now  York,  in 
the  l)uilding  now  No.  lil'J  Eigtitli  avenue.  The 
city's  [lopulation  was  tlic  i  ’25  i,(K)0,  and  its  nortliern 
limits  were  in  the  neiglihorliood  of  Washington 
Sipiare.  The  lint  site  of  tlie  eliiirc!i  was  in  Sevon- 
teentli  street,  tint  it  has  gradually  moved  u|)-towii. 
It  has  oeenpied  in  its  e.irvier  ot  lifty  years  live  dif¬ 
ferent  biiil. lings,  and  lias  had  seven  past()l•^.  Tlio 
tobil  memtiersliii)  siiiee  its  foundation  is  l,8(i3,  the 
inemiiership  now  being  4iH).  Its  present  property 
is  valued  at  $175,0  )0.  Tliere  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
p.arsonage  of  813,000.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Snodgrass  of 
Goslion,  aged  eiglity-live,  is  the  only  one  living  of 
tliose  who  formed  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in 
18;tl,  when  tliis  church  was  estiidished.  There 
were  tlieu  twenty-three  Pn’.sliyterian  churches  in  tlie 
city ;  now  tliere  are  I'oriy-four  churchos  and  eleven 
chajiels.  Tlie  progi’ammo  in  tlio  evening  consisteHl 
in  a  praise-meeting  and  Siinday-seliool  jubilee. 
The  Rev.  Drs.  John  Hall  and  Howard  (!rosby  were 
annonneed  to  deliver  addresses  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Twenty-third-street  Cliureli,  thougli  a 
little  one-side  from  the  reporters,  and  heneo  escap¬ 
ing  tlie  visitation  of  over-publicity,  is  neveilheless 
one  of  the  most  ri'llalile  and  iiso.ul  of  churelies.  It 
lias  been  served  by  al)le  ministers,  some  of  whom 
are  no  longer  among  tlie  living.  A  few  years  ago, 
and  siiorlly  afte*’  tlie  eommeneemont  of  Dr.  Wliite’s 
ministry,  the  cinireli  Imilding,  Igniting  from  nn  ad¬ 
joining  imnK'ii.sely  tali  block,  was  entirely  dostroy- 
eil,  save  the  walls.  Tlio  eongn'gntion  however 
r.dlieil,  and  the  eliureli  was  ttioroughly  rebuilt, 
ciiK'rgiiig  more  beautiful  and  appro|)riate  for  the 
oi-deal.  It  goes  without  saying  tiiat  llie  ontiro  eon- 
gre.’ation  tiave  lioen  very  unitiKl,  and  as  presperous 
as  falls  to  llie  lot  of  down-town  congregations,  un- 
d.-r  ttie  al)le  and  ever  faithriil  ministry  of  Dr. 
Wliite.  He  is  apt  to  (lo  duty  tlie  year  around. 
Summer  a,s  w(‘ll  as  V/inter,  and  we  imdino  to  Uie 
()|>inion  tliat  a  good  vacation,  liy  way  of  duly  pro¬ 
longing  and  emphasizing  this  lialf  century  aimiver- 
■sary,  would  not  spoil  liim,  and  would  benefit  oven 
his  usually  good  liealth. 

The  Old  Spring-street  Church.— Rev.  Alfred 
H.  Monuint  preached  tiis  l  ist  sermon  as  jiastor  of 
Old  Spriiig-sire.it  Presliyterian  Cliureh  on  Su  iday 
nioriiiiig,  .and  in  tlie  e\eni.  g  llio  pulpit  was  dotdar- 
ed  vacant  liy  a  member  of  Proibytery.  During  all 
lii-i  p.astjrate  Mr.  Moment  lias  lice  i  orninoatly  sue- 
ce  jSiul,  for  at  every  c.immunion  except  one  during 
his  ('iglit  years  of  eon.  cetion  will)  tliis  ciiurch, 
tliere  Inave  beea  aliiiiiuis.  Tlio  elinr.di  lias  also 
bee  i  iirosporo  I  fiiianeially  ns  well  as  spiritually. 
A  lloatiiig  delit  of  nearly  82,0i.(),  wldeli  lie  found 
wlien  lie  onti'rcd  upon  ids  work,  lias  b(:ea  paid,  and 
$3,5.111  e::pended  ii  re  lovatio.  8  and  i’e|  airs.  Tiic 
lU’.  sent  roll  eounts  4.7  names,  ovi  r  311  •  of  wliom 
liave  been  received  siiiee  Mr.  Momei.t  began  his 
niini'try  tiero.  Ho  lias  been  mo.5t  devoted  to  tlie 
ciiiircii,  coi  stanlly  \isiling  tlie  people,  tlieroby 
getliiig  a  s.iro  liold  upon  tlieir  affections — this, 
wild,)  Ids  preaching  lias  beo  i  tliorouglil/  evaigoli- 
e  il  ami  ejieelive.  Tiie  people  arc  o.  o  and  all  iin- 
tyi.;r.edly  sorry  1 1  lose  liim,  for  lie  lias  been  a  faith- 
liil  sl.epl.erd.  lie  leaves  the  eliuicli  in  a  prosper- 
(  us  eoiidiii.in.  Tlie  preaeliing  services  uro  well 
aitei.de.l.  Ttie  wee.viy  pr.iycr-ii.ee. ing  is  large, 
aver.igii'g  20n.  The  Su  ill  i.y  .school  l  as  a  band  of 
Id’loa.Mor.s,  and  numliers  over  o.in.  Happy  is  that 
ehiircn  wldeh  now  secures  Mr.  Momu.it  for  its 
pastor.  p_  jj_  g_ 

Brooklyn. — The  Kov.  .J.  Winthrop  H 
was  installoii  pastjr  of  Franklin  a.enuo  ^ 


which  will  give  gieat  gratificulioii  to  the  iiiatiy  I  *oklyn,  on  Wed.iesuai 

graduates  of  LeRoy,  but  which  is  a  natural  '  = 
corollary  from  tlie  exiieiiencc  and  well  known 
ability  of  Dr.  Walswoilh  as  an  educator. 


Dr.  Kerr,  now  for  some  years  the  faithful 
and  beloved  (lastor  of  the  Fourth  Church — in 
West  34th  street— St  ated  to  ids  people  from  the 
pulpit  on  Sabbath  last  that  he  had  concluded 
to  decline  the  recent  call  of  the  Oxford  Church, 
rhiladelpbiu.  The  announcement  was  le^eiv- 
ed  with  evident  gratification. 

Our  Sunday-school  Lesson  came  to  hand 
late  this  week,  by  reason  of  inteirupLed  com¬ 
munication.  See  eighth  page. 


man 
roitiyte- 
eve.'iini 

ing  and  eloquent  senno;/,  fr^mV  the 
utes  of  the  Lord  are  riglit.'’  Tlie/j^ngtitutional 
questions  were  asked  by  ttie  miid.^or  itew  A- 
.ueCuIlagh,  and  Hie  iiripres.-*lvo  coisimony  of  con- 
stilutiiig  ttie  J  asti  nil  relation,  was  the  ccc.'VBion  of 
deep  interest  lo  ilie  iieople,  evinced  by  tlieir  hearty 
respon.se  to  the  obliga.ions  asked  Abeiii  l>y  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer.  Dr.  C.  S.  Hageuan,  the  pastor's 
father  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  est.ie"-^-' ' 
preaeliers  in  the  Dutch  Kofonned  Church,  ^"2  i 
charge  to  his  son.  It  was  notaGe  for  Re  tone  of 
deep  eariieA.. 6:8,  and  its  cmphaiiis  upon  the 
tor  8  duty  to  preach  the  evaiigelic.d  doctrines  with 
mores  fr<Spie:.cy  than  is  hoard  from  our  mwero 
pulpils,  and  also  to  stand  guard  over  the  rights 
and  characters  of  his  ministerial  hretbron,  instead 
of  wasting  his  time  In  the  vain  pursuit  of  “hertsy 
hunting.”  Borne  of  Its  ringing  sentel^ces  made  us 


music,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  hearty  wel¬ 
come  accorded  to  the  new  pastor.  Mr.  Hageman 
comes  to  Brooklyn  fresh  from  several  years  of 
earnest  and  successful  work  in  tho  West,  and  ho 
brings  witli  him  tho  high  esteem  of  his  former 
people,  as  well  as  tho  enterprise  and  activity  which 
mark  the  rapid  advance  of  our  Church  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  tho  land.  He  is  young,  vigorous,  genial,  a 
thinker,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  we  bespeak 
for  him  a  brilliant  and  blessed  future  in  the  “  City 
of  Churches.” 

Hornellsville.— Tho  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  has 
been  invited  to  assist  the  pastors  in  a  union  meet¬ 
ing.  He  will  begin  ins  labors  on  Sunday,  Feb.  17. 

A  precious  work  of  grace  is  in  progress  in  Addison, 
where  Mr.  Hammond  is  now  preaeliing. 

Romulus. — Nino  persons  were  received  into  this 
church  at  tho  communion  season  Fob.  10,  the  first 
friiite  of  a  gentle  work  of  grace  which  has  been  pre¬ 
vailing  in  tliis  congregation  for  several  weeks  past. 
Extra  meetings  are  still  eontiiined  with  encourag¬ 
ing  results. 

Pittsford. — It  was  the  privilege  of  Rev.  J.  Ed- 
wanl  Close  to  welcome  fifteen  persons  to  this 
church  Sabbatli  liefore  last,  nine  of  whom  united 
on  confession.  Baptism  was  administered  to  six 
of  them.  There  has  bet'ii  experienced  the  special 
presence  of  the  Spirit  since  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
The  interest  continues  to  deepen  and  extend. 

Rouhesthui. — Several  of  tlie  churches  of  this  city 
observed  tho  Lord's  Supper  tlie  first  Sabbath  of  the 
month,  and  accessions  were  made  to  all  tliat  did  so. 
Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  welcomed  to  tho  Brick  Church  forty- 
one,  all  but  five  on  confession,  mostly  from  the 
Sabbath-scliool.  Rev.  T.  W.  Hopkins  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Cliureli  extended  a  cordial  greeting  to  fifteen, 
eleven  unit  ing  on  ewnfession,  A  still  larger  number 
(lelayed  coming  forward  at  this  time,  though  they 
regard  themselves  as  liaving  made  choice  of  Christ. 
During  tlie  Week  of  Prayer  tlio  business  men  of 
this  church  cstablisluHl  a  daily  prayor-meeting 
which  lias  been  since  sustained  with  marked  inter¬ 
est  and  precious  results.  Rev.  Edwanl  Bristol  re¬ 
ceived  into  Calvary  Chureli  ten,  seven  on  confoa- 
.sion;  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Gardiner  into  Westminster 
seven,  four  on  confession. 

Rose. — This  chureli  hius  bi'en  eallod  to  part  with 
one  wlio  for  many.yi'ars  has  been  its  cliief  earthly 
reliance.  Eliziir  Flint  moved  upon  tho  farm  ho  oc¬ 
cupied  until  his  decease,  aged  ninety  years  and  ten 
months,  in  1817.  At  tho  first  town  moeling  th»| 
was  hold,  in  182C,  lie  was  elected  liighway  coimnls 
sionor,  and  subscciuently  he  was  chosen  niagistrato, 
and  always  possessed  tlie  eonlidenco  and  esteem  of 
his  townsmen.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  ehurch 
over  fifty  years,  and  an  elder  and  clerk  of  Session 
over  forty.  Equally  ready  to  meet  tho  demands 
upon  ids  time  and  his  purse,  lie  labored  earne-stly 
and  gave  lilierally  to  sustain  the  Gospel  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  saving  knowledgi'.  Before  his  departuro 
ho  made  sucli  a  disposal  of  liis  property  as  will  per¬ 
petuate  t  he  pecuniary  aid  he  rendered  te  tiio  church 
wliile  living. 

Batavia. — Feb.  3  was  a  joyful  day  with  us.  We 
liave  continued  our  prayei’-meetings  since  tho  Week 
of  Prayc'i’,  witli  tlie  evident  prtisence  of  tho  Holy 
Spirit;  and  on  tlie  Sunday  named  sixteen  uniteu 
witli  onr  cluircli  liy  profession,  and  nine  by  letter. 
Under  the  faithful  pastorate  of  William  Swan  it 
lias  made  constant  and  healthy  growth. 

Genkseo.  —  .A  deep  religious  interi'st  extends 
tlirougti  this  place  in  connection  witli  tho  evangel¬ 
istic  label’s  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson.  The  meetings 
are  very  numerously  attended,  completely  filling 
tlie  spacious  cliurch,  and  many  have  been  brought 
to  inquire  “What  must  I  do  to  bo  saveil  ?”  Over 
200  iirofo-is  conversion.  “  The  Lord  knoweth  them 
tliat  are  His.” 

Pbeshyteiiy  of  Koohester. — A  spoeial  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Central  (city)  Cliurch  on  Mdiuia^l^ 
of  lost  week,  to  take  action  on  tlie  request  of  Rev. 
Peter  Lindsay  to  lie  received  into  tho  body  from 
Ontario  Association,  and  also  from  sixty-eight  per¬ 
sons  coniiectfHl  with  or  residing  near  the  North 
Mission,  to  be  orgaidzed  into  a  cliureli  to  lie  known 
as  tlie  Nortli  Prosliyteriaii  Cliureh  of  tho  city  of 
Roeliester.  Ti'stinuiiiials  liiglily  commendatory  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  were  presented  and  read,  whereupon 
lie  was  r('(:('ived — tin’  I'xamiiiation  being  coiillnoil 
to  simply  aiisworiiig  tlie  constitutioral  (piestlons. 
After  licaring  a  statement  from  tlio  repre'sentativos 
of  tlie  pi'r.sons  de-iiring  to  tie  formed  into  a  church, 
of  tlie  eonditions  and  pro.spciits  of  tho  liidd,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  tliat  the  roipiost  lie  complied 
witli,  and  a  ooniiiiission,  cliiclly  consisting  uf  all 
tlie  city  pastors  and  an  eldm’  livm  each  of  tho  city 
cinireln  8,  was  aiipointed  to  carry  tlio  vote  into  ef- 
i  feet.  Twenty-live  of  the  pc'titioiiers  join  on  con- 
'  fes.sioii,  most  of  wliom  are  recent  converts.  Such 
is  tlieir  rharaeter  tliat  they  alone  would  constitute 
tiio  nucleus  of  an  active,  growing  cliurch.  The 
cliurch  is  to  lie  organized  at  once,  and  weshnll  give 
a  report  of  tho  exercises  upon  tlie  occasion  in  out 
next  issue. 

Warsaw. — Rev.  P.  H.  Hulboit  nas  fcniovod*  fronT^ 
Fremont,  Neb.,  to  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  whore  ho  may  be 
addres.sed. 

Lima. — Rev.  R.  F.  Willoughby  has  entered  upon 
his  labors  in  Lima,  Livingston  county,  under  the 
best  ot  auspices.  His  eorrc'spondents  will  please 
note  liis  removal  from  Sauquoit,  as  above. 

Whitney’s  Point.— A  time  of  refreshing  has 
come  to  our  church.  Mootings  were  ountlnued 
after  tho  Week  of  Prayer,  tho  members  of  the 
church  being  greatly  qiilckono<l,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  have  profi'ssod  to  have  met  with  a  change 
of  heart.  Tho  converts  are  all  young  people,  l. 

Lyons. — Tlie  annual  meeting  of  tho  Presbyterian 
society  in  this  village  was  helif  on  Monday  evening, 
Jan.  28th.  The  report  of  the  trustees  showed  a 
very  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  and  a  greater 
degree  of  temporal  prosperity  tlian  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Payments  have  been  unusually  prompt 
during  tlie  past  ja'oir,  and  with  few  exceptions  pew- 
holders  have  met  their  obligations.  At  the  i^me 
lime  tho  contributions  to  benevolent  objects  nave 
liecii  liberal — more  so,  indeed,  than  usual.  On  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Sweeting,  there  was  voted  to  tho  pastor, 
Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  $’2l)()  in  addition  to  his  regu¬ 
lar  .salary  for  tlic  [last  year.  Tlio  Board  ot  Trus¬ 
tees,  two  members  having  been  recently  elected, 
now  consists  of  the  following  members:  John 
Bradley,  V.  H.  Sweeting,  A.  F.  Sheldon,  E.  O. 
Leonard,  M.  J.  Waterman,  8.  D.  Holmes. 

Additional  interest  is  being  given  to  the  ladles’ 
missionary  societies  of  tho  cliurch  by  the  reading 
at  tlieir  meetings  of  papers,  prepared  liy  mcinberB 
previously  designated,  toucliing  different  fields  of 
missionary  work.  Ttie  Ctiincse,  Coroan,  and  other 
missions  have  already  thus  been  troitod,  and  the 
resu.t  seems  to  he  an  increased  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sending  tho  Oo8[iel  to  the  lioiithen,  whk'b  it 
is  lioped  may  grow  still  more.  Our  people  are  not 
Illiberal  in  this  respect,  and  never  liave  been,  but 
still  ttioro  is  room  tor  iinprovemeat.  The  ladies  of 
the  cliurch  liave  receive  I,  through  their  pastor,  an 
acknowledgment  of  tho  reeeipt  by  tho  homo  mis¬ 
sionary  to  whom  it  was  sent,  of  tho  box  of  clothing, 
bc-ldiiig,  and  housekeeping  arfU  ItS  which  were  so 
speedily  collcclcd.  They  are  atsuied  by  tho  mis¬ 
sionary  tliat  they  were  gratefully  received,  and  that 
tne  geiurosity  of  the  laiiios  is  appro«ialed.  The 
missionary  wrote  that  lie  was  preaching  to  three 
con-  legations  forty  miles  dis.niit  from  each  other, 
aiid*^it  is  safe  to  add  (though  be  did  not  say  so)  on 
a  meagre  salary. 

LeRov.— 'I lie  senior  elder  of  this  church,  Jared 
E.  Wilcox,  entered  upon  his  reward  on  high,  last 
ihur^day  morning,  in  a  good  old  age.  Ho  w®®  * 
reliable,  aedve  Cliristian,  ai.d  falihiully  terved  his 
Lord  in  tlie  eldirslrip  over  thirty  years,  twenty-five 
of  whieli  ho  was  eUiA  of  Session.  A  man  of  gr^ 
worth  and  of  rare  iihilities.  he  was  at  all 
lioJ  upon  by  iii-  pastor  ai.d  brethren, 
of  the  tiyiiig  times  ot  the  church  his  services  were 
of  iiy  aluuble  benefit  to  it. 

^  Holley.— The  stated  supply  of 
Hervov  C  Hazen,  who  was  lornurly  a  mlssioaary 
tel  IndL,  designs  to  f  turn  mid 
where  they  wcre  mteriupt^by  lb®  Jjheal^^f 
his  wife  who  has  since  deceased.  Ho  will  vacate 
u  t  Spit  here  the  1st  of  April. 

DLsviLLE.-Eigl)t  persons  were  reeved  Into 
this  church  at  the  recent  commnnloo.  The  acces- 
Sn  WM  of  more  taan  ordinaiy  value.  Six  were 
heads  of  families.  „  * 

Briohton.— The  Woman’s  Mlsslfnnry  Socle^  of 

^itmffttfon  had  been  ma<le  for 
day  was  rainy  and  the  roads  bad,  a  goodlJTTB 
were  in  attendaneo,  who  enjoyed  the  apprpjitlata 
oxcrcteoa.  Mrs-  J,  Nichols,  preeldent  of  the 
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Campbell. — This  church  Is  enjoying  a  season  of 
refreshing,  under  the  earnest  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Livingston. 

Webster. — ^The  work  of  grace  enjoyed  by  this  con- 
^  gregation  a  year  ago,  which  brought  into  the  church 
over  thirty  persons,  has  proved  an  abiding  bless- 
;  ihg.  Largely  this  accession  are  now  the  working 
i  force  of  the  church.  The  condition  of  the  weather 
{  and  the  roads  since  the  year  opened,  ha-s  interfered 
'  with  the  special  services  contemplated ;  but  there 
are  among  them  evident  tokens  for  good,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  expectation  that  they  shall  not  labor 
in  vain. 

White  Plains. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
White  Plains,  Westchester  county,  is  the  oldest 
ehurch  in  the  town,  and  one  of  the  old  churches 
of  the  State.  It  had  a  church  building  in  u.se  in 
1727,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rye 
in  having  Rev.  John  Walton  for  pastor.  From  1742 
to  1771,  in  connection  with  the  Rye  Church,  it  en¬ 
joyed  the.  efficient  services  of  Rev.  John  Smith— 
gi^uated  at  Yale  in  1727,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  in  many  ways  a  rare  man. 
He  is  buried  beneath  the  present  church  building, 
and  his  quaint  tombstone  is  behind  it.  Differeuc«>s 
arose  in  the  church  during  the  late  civil  war,  and 
the  church  so  ^jffered  harm  from  them  that  ten 
years  ago  the  membership  was  reduced  to  57,  the 
church  was  heavily  in  debt,  and  the  general  outlook 
was  discouraging.  The  present  pastor  (Rev.  E.  L. 
Heermancel  reviewed  the  ten  years  of  his  pastorate 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  February,  and  could  report 
the  debt  paid,  the  membership  increased  to  102, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  full  of  cheer. 

Vernon  Centre. — On  Thursday  evening,  Jan. 
25,  the  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
visited  their  pastor  (Rciv.  Stanley  B.  Roberts),  and 
though  the  evening  was  one  of  the  stormiest  of  the 
season,  there  were  about  150  present,  and  they  left 
behind  them  $100  in  cash,  besides  other  necessary 
articles,  as  a  reminder  of  their  love  and  esteeni. 
The  church  is  now  enjoying  a  season  of  quiet  re¬ 
vival,  the  inquirers  coming  so  far  entirely  from  the 
Sabbath-school.  We  hope  soon  to  report  a  much 
deeper  interest.  Brethren,  pray  for  us. 

•Jan.  1,  1884,  Pastor  Dickenson  of  Kpoxboro  in¬ 
vited  the  neighboring  pasL'*^:  of  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  to  meet  at  his  pleasant  home.  A  ministers' 
club  was  organized,  to  meet  monthly,  the  objwt  of 
which  is  to  discuss  our  work,  to  read  plans  and 
sermons  for  criticism,  es.says  upon  practical  thenn^s, 
and  for  social  benefits  and  pleasures.  This  sup¬ 
plies  a  long  felt  want,  and  it  promises  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  concenied.  The  chib  met  at 
the  parsonage  Feb.  4,  where  a  good  and  profitable 
time  was  enjoyed.  This  club  includes  the  pastors 
of  Augusta,  knoxboro,  Mincsville,  Verona.  Ver¬ 
non,  Oneida  Castle,  and  Vernon  Centre. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilkesrakke. — Rev.  W.  H.  Swift,  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Chundi  at  Wilkesbare,  has  ilecided  to 
accept  the  t  ail  lately  tendered  him  by  the  church 
in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  will  soon  remove  to  tliat 
place.  Mr.  Swift  is  a  man  of  abiiity  and  grc'at 
^  'crgy,  and  has  done  a  grand  work  during  the  past 
^ht  or  nine  years  in  Wilkesbarre.  His  pa.storate 
BRas  been  unusually  successful  among  young  people, 
and  that  class  have  always  constitutcKl  ttie  major- 
itj*  of  his  congregation.  He  leaves  a  united  church 
and  a  very  flourishing  Sabbath-sidiool.  s.  l.  c. 

M.\RYLAND. 

Baltimore.— The  veneralde  Dr.  Backus  read  a 
paper  on  the  management  of  church  iinances,  at 
the  Baltimore  Ministers'  Meeting,  on  Monday  wei“k. 

Revival. — The  church  of  Ellicott  City  continues 
to  enjoy  a  precious  revival.  The  Session  has 
ceiveil  eleven  members,  tlie  largest  number  at  any 
one  time  since  the  organization  of  the  church.  Tlie 
interest  pervades  the  entire  church,  and  the  cliil- 
dren  in  the  Sunday-.school  are  inquiring  the  way. 

OHIO. 

CiRCLEViLLE.— On  the  first  liay  of  March,  188:f. 
the  two  Pre.sbyterian  chundies  of  this  place  form¬ 
ally  and  legally  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Fres- 
byterinn  Church  of  Circleville.  At  the  same  time 
a  unanimous  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  James 
P.  Stratton,  D.D.,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  to  become  the  pastor  of 
the  united  church.  The  Doctor  aceepted  the  calf, 
and  entered  upon  his  labors  on  the  third  Sabbath 
of  the  following  April.  His  recei>tion  was  very 
conlial,  and  in  a  marked  d<>gre(>  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  his  ministrations  have  been 
greatly  to  their  acceiitance.  .4t  the  .same  time  there 
wg  manffeetiy  a  ^reat  lack  of  spirituality  in  tlie 
""'Church,  owing  largely  to  the  di.sorganized  coiuli- 
tion  in  which  the  church  had  be<*n  for  some  time 
before  the  Doctor  arrived  here:  but  the  faithful 
preaching  and  zealous  work  of  the  iiastor.  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  have  brought  foi1h,  before  the  end 
of  his  first  year,  their  spiritual  fruit.  Last  night 
(Feb.  !fd)  (do.soil  the  fourth  week  of  iirayer.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  had  a  commuaion  service,  \vith  [irobably 
the  largest  Con. rogation  that  wn->  evi'r  in-i  Ic  the 
wallsof  the  church.  About  2(MI  siit  togctlnT  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  Eigl.t<*en  persons  w<‘rc  n'ceived 
into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith.  !ind  live  by 
certificate  fri  in  other  church(“s:  tl  r.'e  adults  were 
baptizeil.  Many  who  have  bis'n  fir  .some  time  at 
least  indifferent  rr  neglectful  of  their  r  digious  du¬ 
ties,  have  1  ecu  revived,  and  were  at  the  commun¬ 
ion  table  yesterday.  Alt  our  meetings,  regardless 
of  weather,  have  been  largely  atti'iided,  a  deep 
spirituality  pervades  the  church,  and  many  of  the 
impenitimt  seem  to  be  profoundly  impressed.  The 
church  is  tin  roughly  unitisl,  and  prepared  for  ag- 
gre-sive  woik.  May  the  Lord  give  us  courage  to 
go  forward,  and  gr.iiit  us  still  more  abundant  bless¬ 
ing  !  »i 

IOWA. 

State  Centre. — The  Rev.  William  C.  Court,  who 
has  seiwed  the  Church  as  a  missionaiy  in  Utah  ft  r 
nearly  four  years,  now  removes  to  Iowa,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  State  Centre, 
where  he  may  now  bo  addres-se.l. 

ILLINOIS. 

Mound  Station.— Rev.  W.  W.  Whipple,  late  of 
Camp  Point,  has  remove  1  to  Mound  Station.  Brown 
county.  Ill.,  where  he  may  be  addri*8se.t. 

Collinsville. — Sunday,  Jan.  27th.  was  a  joyful 
day  in  the  Presbjderian  church  here.  .At  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  dedication  and  the  “  house-warming  "  of 
the  new  church  wlificc,  there  participated,  besides 
the  pastor  (Rev.  Mr.  Reasoner)  and  tin*  local  clergy 
of  other  denominations,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reaserof  St. 
Louis,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Tyson  of  Jer.seyville,  111.,  aid 
President  Hurd  of  Blackburn  Univei-sity.  and  call¬ 
ed  out  large  exmgregations,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
completion  of  the  new  and  beautiful  house,  which 
is  built,  e<iuippe<l,  and  furnisluHl  without  one  cent 
of  debt,  the  lust  reiiuisite  having  been  provitied  for 
by  voluntary  off«  rings  in  a  few  momi'iit-s  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  pastor  is  very  successful  and  popular 
with  that  community  and  people.  i 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Sheldon. — Ransom  county.  Dakota,  is  now  the 
address  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Remington. 

Laramie. — Since  the  Week  of  Prayer,  the  jiiustor 
of  the  l^esbyterian  church  of  this  city,  in  Wy¬ 
oming  Territory,  has  been  condiu  ting  protracted 
me«‘tings.  Sabbath  morning,  Feb.  ;j<i.  at  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church,  twonty-thr«*e  perauns  wi  r^ 
received  into  the  church,  the  result  of  the  meetings. 
Ninctwn  of  these  were  receivtsl  upon  profe-isioa  of 
their  faith ;  nearly  all  were  he.ads  of  families,  and 
several  were  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  T  he-<‘ 
new  acccssioi.s  conic  into  a  warm,  working  e'lurc  i, 
and  bid  fair  to  honor  the  cause  into  which  they 
have  so  rocr'iitly  enten  d.  In  the  four  moiitls  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Bi.riiscn  has  bc'en  laboring  here,  tliirty- 
one  persons  have  b«  en  rec.dvaHl  into  the  chur-  h. 

WoLSEY.— The  church  and  congr.'gation  of  this 
place,  in  Bea  lie  county,  Dakobi,  gave  a  iv'ccption 
to  their  past,  r,  Rev.  11.  .A.  M  irdiall.  on  ti.e  e\c  i- 
ing  of  Jan.  24.  An  evcelL'Ut  supper  was  provide  1. 
The  jMist*  r  was  presente.  1  with  a  jiurse  of  noirly 
fifty  dollars,  a  token  of  good  will  and  e-teem. 
Communion  services  were  held  last  Sabbath.  Two 
were  roccivevl  into  fellowsliip.  Duri  g  la  t  month 
audiem'<.*8  were  not  a-s  large  us  in  previous  montl.s. 
Many  purtii*8  who  c:mie  here  last  Spii  g  to  s<‘c,ire 
homes,  returnc  1  at  the  close  of  last  December  to 
their  old  homos  in  the  Middle  an, I  Ea-t  r  i  Stat<  s. 
With  their  families  they  will  ndur  i  here  in  a  lew 
weeks  to  i-cside  periuanciitly,  .md  an  ii  tic,  s  vvdi  be 
larger  than  ever.  Keenly  we  feed  the  n»“e<l  of  a 
church  building.  Active  efforts  arc  being  made  to 
secure  one.  Aid  wilt  be  as,<e  I  Irom  oi.r  Board  of 
Church  Erection.  .All  dispostsl  to  help  us  ca  i  for¬ 
ward  their  gifts  to  the  futstor  in  chnr;e^  w.,o  will 
promptly  ac.iuowlejgc  all  favors  reeeivetl.  Wolsey 
is  at  the  fro;it,  ready  for  the  division  of  t'le  Terri¬ 
tory  on  the  forty-sixth  par.illel.  A  bill  to  divide 
the  Territory  is  now  belorc'  the  S.mato  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  When  divi-ion  is  made.  Wolsc'y  will  b,‘  a 
strong  competitor  for  the  capital  of  S  mthern  Da¬ 
kota.  It  has  everything  in  its  favor — a  beau  i.ul 
location,  a  fine  surrounding  country,  a  railroad 
centre,  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  railroad  running  east  and  west,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  running 
north  and  south,  place  it  within  easy  reach  from 
all  directiors.  More  than  all,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Ciiiosgo,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Company  own 
eight  hundreil  acres  adjoining  Wolsey.  Why  do 
they  own  so  much  land  there  ?  The  only  answer 
rfjj^ean  be  given,  is  that  they  intend  to  make  a 
theri’lf^ort  to  have  the  capital  hero  when  the  Ter- 
Vs  divided.  The  land  tliey  now  own  will 
of  good  8ervh*e  to  tiiem  in  many  ways.  .All 
considered,  WoNey  stands  pn'iTuiner.tly 
rivals.  Parties  who  wish  to  8«‘eure  goo<l 
bettor  their  circumstances  should  con- 
r  “ea.  We  have  goovi,  ehi^ap  la.n  ?s.  and 


abundance  of  good  water.  There  are  good  open¬ 
ings  in  business  for  live,  energetic  men.  We  need 
a  planing-mill,  a  flouring-mill,  a  foundry,  and  a 
machine-shop.  Being  a  railroad  centre,  it  offers 
all  the  advantages  reijuired  in  wholesale  trading. 
It  is  hinted  that  an  extension  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  will  be  made  from  this  place  to  Bis¬ 
marck.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  said  that 
machine-shops  will  be  located  here.  A  portion  of 
the  800  acres  owned  by  the  coBijiany  could  easily 
be  spared  for  that  purpiose. 

We  -lave  good  society;  the  people  are  mostly 
from  Miiidle  and  Eastern  States.  We  have  excel- 1 
lent  schools,  conducted  by  proficient  teachers.  We 
are  anxious  to  see  many  Presbyterians  here.  Their 
presence  and  service  would  be  a  help  to  us.  All 
who  desire  information  should  not  hesitate  to 
write.  All  inquiries  will  be  correctly  and  prompt¬ 
ly  answered.  Address  Rev.  H.  A.  Marshall,  Wol¬ 
sey,  Dakota. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Rev.  Worcester  Parker  died  at  Belfast,  Maine, 
Jan.  25,  at  the  age  of  76  years.  He  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  and  father  of  Rev.  E.  P. 
Parker,  D.D.,  of  Hartford. 

Lectures. — The  lectures  at  the  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  this  term  on  the  Carew  Founda¬ 
tion.  will  be  by  the  Revs.  J.  L.  Withrow  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  John  Hali  and  Talbot  W.  Chambers  of  New 
York,  and  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  of  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Llewellyn  Pratt  has  been  engaged  to 
supply  the  Hartford  Pearl-street  Church  for  six 
months  from  the  expiration  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gage's 
term  of  service,  .April  Ist.  Dr.  Gage's  resignation 
is  a  matter  of  growing  regret  to  his  people,  now 
that  the  time  set  for  it  is  drawing  near. 

Rev.  N.  j.  Burton,  D.D.,  of  Hartford,  completed 
his  course  of  ten  lectures  in  the  Lyman  Beecher 
lectureship  at  Yale  Seminary  iast  week. 

Rev.  Ira  Pettibone  of  Winchester,  Conn.,  was 
oniainiHl  to  the  ministry  fifty  years  ago.  The 
church  there  commeniorate<l  the  event  by  a  sfH^cial 
service  Feb.  10. 

Hartford. — The  announcement  by  Dr.  Gage  of 
the  Pearl-street  Church,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
January,  that  he  intended  to  communicate  his 
resignation  before  long  to  the  church,  occasioiuHl 
great  surprise  and  sorrow.  This  was  done  on 
Thursilay  evening,  7th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  eallcil  for 
the  purpose,  when  the  following  letter  was  re»'* 

To  tlie  Members  of  (he  Penrl  street  Clnire>- 
Belovinl,  it  was  after  long  deliber  .  .nat  1  an¬ 
nounced  to  you  a  few  days  ago  my  intiTition  to  re¬ 
sign  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  after  sixtwn 
years  of  servii-e.  To  have  taken  counsel  of  man 
would  have  thrown  me  into  very  great  perjdexity; 
I  could  only  do  what  .secnKTl  in  the  large.st  view  to 
be  wise  and  right.  The  reasons  which  have  hail 
pornianent  weight  on  my  mind  were  briefly  laid  be¬ 
fore  you  then,  and  though  (Capable  of  mueh  unfold¬ 
ing.  they  involved  the  grounds  of  my  action,  viz: 
that  ill  this  time  of  the  greate-^t  hope,  union,  and 
<T)u rage  that  I  have  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
this  church,  you  may  by  a  change  in  the  voice, 
ni(‘thods,  and  spiritual  gilts  of  the  pastor  be  hsl  to 
a  still  greater  sucee-ss  than  I  can  venture  to  expect 
with  my  too  familiar  ways,  my  hack  leyeil  utter¬ 
ances,  and  growing  contentment  with  thinf;8  as 
they  are.  rather  than  a.s  they  might  be.  Should 
your  fiitun*  not  be  what  I  expi.'ct  it  will,  it  will  be 
my  histiiig  regrc't  to  have  severed  without  the 
prompting  or  sugge.-,ting  of  a  soul,  a  relationship 
whi<-h  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  ae- 
*iuaintai!ce  and  profe.s.sional  service  to  that  per¬ 
sonal  tie  which  binds  a  pastor  to  a  flock  to  almost 
all  of  whose  families  he  has  ministert'd  in  their 
times  of  special  sorrow  or  special  joy. 

For  myself.  I  hope*,  in  the  yeai’s  of  active  seivice 
which  may  begranti'il  me,  to  be  released  from  the 
strain  whii-h  has  come,  witli  the  neei'ssity  of  pre¬ 
paring  three  addre.sses  a  week  in  a  city  like  Hart¬ 
ford,  where  the  standard  has  long  bei'n  set  as  high 
as  in  any  place  in  the  laiiii— a  task  which,  with  the 
pastoral  laborsthat  are  I'xpected,  and  the  ni'cessary 
duties  of  a  citizen  and  friend  of  the  best  public  in- 
teri'sts,  might  well  semii  hopeless.  No  one  not 
himself  a  clergyman  has  an,v  idi'a  of  the  draft  on 
mind  and  heart  that  this  work,  continued  year 
after  year  with  lov(‘  n:id  enthusiasm,  mnstcaus<>; 
yet  the  men'  statennait  of  it,  eonnecti'd  with  a 
recognition  of  a  flattering  desire  that  tin'  minisb'r 
should  make  few  exchanges,  and  with  the  national 
well  known  dista.ste  for  the  repetition  of  sermons, 
makes  it  needless  for  me  to  say  that  a  (•haiige  of 
field  brings  a  certain  joyful  sense  of  r('lief. 

I  will  not  ileny  that  had  I  known  in  ailvanco  how 
strong  would  be  the  jirotests  against  tliis  net,  ('spe¬ 
cial  ly  on  th('  part  of  the  yoiiiiK,  I  might  not  have 
had  tlie  courage  to  leave  you,  yet  having  spoken 
the  word.  I  dca'lan'  my  unwillingness  to  recall  it, 
and  do  now  tender  my  resignation  of  the  pastoral 
charge  of  this  church  (sidiject  to  tin'  a|)pro\al  of  a 
('ouiicili.  to  t  ike  ('ffect  o:i  the  close  of  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  .Vpri  I  in  this  yi'  ir.  I  wish  for  ,vou  the  very 
special  !(l(''sing  of  God  in  tin'  new  I'ra  on  wliieii 
yi  ,  ha\ I' entered.  .A  large  nnmbi'r  of  young  lives 
are  alreailv  I'lilisti'd  in  your  work,  a’ld  it  is  dc'light- 
ful  t  >  look  forward  and  anticip  iti;  the  fruit  wliich 
tiu!  coming  yt'Ti's  will  bear.  Tlie  ho  ivi(^-t  bur.lon 
of  the  (US'  has  lieen  the  doulit  so  generally  enter- 
taiiK' 1  ainl  so  freely  expressed,  tliat  the  chaniriiig 
(‘entre  of  )iopn!atio:i  would  ere  many  yo  irs  rnnder 
tin'  iK'i'd  of  tills  clinreti  (|uest iona.blo  and  its  future 
uncertain.  I  think  the  next  pistor  will  in  t  be 
trouble  I  wit'i  that  do  ilit.  .V  react i  ):i  h  is  air j  idy 
set  in,  whose  working  sei'tns  t  o  me  assail'd  aiid  fall 
ol  hopi!. 

If, you  r.'iuember  nc'.  in  the  cmiing  time,  I  ask 
you  to  do  so  as  having  giv  en  the  be->t  sixti.'on  yi'ars 
of  ni.y  life  to  you,  as  luiviiig  surrendi'red  all  outside 
employments  in  your  Ix'half,  and  as  having  rejoic¬ 
ed  aliva.ys  in  your  confidei.eo  and  alTection.  To  my 
family  you  have  been  mori!  than  kind,  yon  have 
bee  I  ('onsidi'rato  a'ld  tender:  to  me  voii  have  bo<m 
more  lenii'iit  and  generous  than  I  have  ruerito  1  in 
any  resjK'c't.  William  Lfainard  Gaok. 

Ilnrtforil,  Fell.  (!,  18S4. 

New  Britain.— The  Rev.  G.  S.  Burroughs  was 
installed  pastor  of  tin'  First  Church,  New  Britain, 
Cxmn.,  on  Thursda.v  afti'rnoon,  Feb.  7th.  The  Rev. 
G.  .A.  Burroughs  of  Fhiladolphia.  father  of  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  (r.  S.  Plumh'y  of  New  York, 
ids  father  in-law,  were  nn'inbers  of  the  coimeil. 
The  statement  of  bi'lief  ivad  by  the  pastor-i'loi't 
was  very  satisfactoiy’.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Robert  G.  S.  MeNeille.  The  following  are  a  few 
paidiciilars  of  the  history  of  this  <‘hurch :  “The 
First  Church  of  Christ  in  Ni'w  Britain”  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1758,  wddle  the  town  was  .vet  only  a 
parish  or  ecclesiastical  .socii'ty.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  John  Smalley,  D.D.,  who  wa-s  onlaiin'd 
and  installed  at  the  organization  of  the  church, 
and  coiitiniK'd  in  the  ])astorat(.'  until  his  death  in 
I82n,  a  period  of  tkj  yi'ars,  though  for  the  last  ti'ii 
yi'ars  of  his  life  tlie  active  dutit's  of  the  oflice  were 
perb  rim'd  b,v  his  colh'agui'.  Rev.  Newton  Skinner, 
who  was  settled  in  1810,  and  who  survived  Dr. 
Snialb'y  as  sob'  pastor  for  livt'  yi'ars.  The  first 
p.asti  r  was  a  man  of  great  power.  Some  of  his 
writings,  publislu'd  in  tills  country,  were  reprinti'd 
in  England,  and  reci'ived  with  great  favor  by  theo¬ 
logical  thinlo'rs.  .Among  his  students  wi're  men 
will)  afti'rwards  Ix'i'ame  leaders  of  thought  and 
great  preacheis.  The  present  |>ast<  r  is  the  thir¬ 
teenth  in  order  of  succession.  Of  Ids  twelve  pre¬ 
decessors.  oily  threi'.  Dr.  Smalley.  Mr.  Skini.i'r, 
and  Dr.  Richardson,  died  while  in  olliite.  Mi  re 
than  iiiiK'teeii  hundred  persons  have  been  memb('rs 
ot  the  chi.rt  h  since  its  organization,  ai  d  the  nnm- 
I  ('!•  of  members  at  the  begii  idng  of  ttds  vear  wa-i 
ijttl.  Its  Sunday-.-choi  1  is  organized  in  three  de¬ 
partments  -  adult,  inti'innediate,  and  primarv — and 
had  a  in  'uibi'isldp  last  ye  ir  of  52(1.  There  are  two 
l  i  lies'  .socii'tii's  in  tiie  church,  on<'  of  whicli  is  de¬ 
voted  III  di  ly  to  hoiiK',  and  the  other  to  foreign 
missionarv  work.  The  olTeri:igs  of  the  church, 
(lie  ladies'  .si  cietii  s,  and  the  Sunday-school  last 
year,  I  ot  including  private  lieiievoleiice  and  iin.i- 
vi  Inal  gifts,  were  mi  re  than  82, 'h  tl.  Ti.e  Ec.  le  i- 
astical  Socii'ty  has  a  valuable  pinqierty,  and  is  tree 
from  (i('bt.  Tlie  eon,  regal  ion  is  large,  and  the 
church  uniteil  and  haraionious. 

BAPTIST. 

.A  Lo.No  PtLORiMAOE  Ended. — A  funi'rd  took 
pile.'  in  rLniionth,  Ma-s.,  on  M.uida .',  Jan.  2- th, 
which  m.nr.vC'd  the  ch  sc  of  a  long  life,  a  s>  l.-deiiy- 
ing  life,  a  pilgrim  life'.  Miss  .Abigail  Brown  Ju(l 
son  was  the  oi  Iv  mein' er  that  remaiiu'd  of  t  .o 
cl  ler  Juihson  f  imiL’.  Now  she,  t  <o,  has  b  ‘('ii  re¬ 
moved  t.)  the  home  of  I'ti'mity.  She  die  1  Jan.  25. 
agi'd  !I2  yi'ars,  Iii  months,  a.'id  4  (t.ays.  She  Inul 
occupit'd  her  house  for  61  years,  and  it  was  the 
honi  ■  of  Alo  dram  Judson  in  his  y.nnh  and  during 
Idsoll.'.ge  vacitions.  Here  he  both  studed  and 
tauglit.  It  was  on  a  visit  of  a  few  day.s  which  In' 
here  made  to  his  sister  Abby  (d  iiing  his  retiini 
from  Bur  nah)lhat  his  oariu'st  words  aroused  in  her 
that  wo  iderful  i  .ti  rest  in  Foreign  Mis -ions,  which 
she  so  long  ha-i  sho.ved.  The  mighty  work  of  G  xl 
among  the  Telugus  was  a  theme  of  j  ly  with  tu'r. 
.At  the  fii  'cril  vver  ' gathered  f  urof  Dr.  Ju  Lon's 
children:  .Alonirim  Juilsoa,  M.D..  of  New  Ycrk: 
Henr.’  Judson  of  Plymouth  :  Edward  Jud-on,  D  D., 
of  Ni'w  York  ;  Mrs.  Emily  Jud.son  Hanna  of  Pla  ts- 
vill.'.  Conn.  -At  Minneapolis  lives  Miss  .Abby  A. 
Ju  Ison,  whom  the  great  distance  and  tlie  can'  of  a 
young  hidii's'  school  prevented  from  being  prese  t. 
The  decease  I,  during  the  last  four  .vears  of  her  life, 
has  had  the  constant  I'ar.'  and  guar  lian  attention 
of  her  neplu'w,  Mr.  He-  ry  Ju  Isoii,  mc  itiomvd 
above.  The  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Baptist 
Cliun'h  (Mr.  H.  W.  Coffin)  took  charge  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  service  in  the  house  ot  worship.  The  mortal 
relics  of  the  aged  pilgrim  were  to  be  laid  in  the 
family  burying-ground  in  Plymouth.  Miss  Ju  Ison, 
it  is  believed,  had  not  removed  her  membership 
from  the  Baptist  Chureli  in  Woburn.  M.as,s..  though 
she  was  so  many  years  a  helper  to  the  Plymouth 
Church. 


CITY  MISSIONS  IN  NEW  Y'ORK. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  “Christian  Work  in  New  York” — the  twen¬ 
tieth  issue  ot  this  unique  work— the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  City  Mission  respectfully  invites  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  good  citizens  to  the 
importance  of  establishing  and  maintaining  “  Churches 
for  the  People,”  which  shall  bo  centres  of  practical 
evangelistic  operations  in  the  densely  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city.  While  Nev/  Hampshire  has  a  church 
for  every  531  persons,  Now  York  ciry — down  town—  has 
one  ehurch  to  5,030,  and  the  facts  and  figures  furnished 
by  the  Committee  abundantly  illustrate  the  value  of 
this  indispensable  agency  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
the  multitudes  not  otherwise  reached  by  the  churches. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  or  direvetto  the  office,  50  Bible  House. 
Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 

L.  E.  Jackson,  Treasurer. 


DratDs* 

SiLLiMAN— At  Cohoe.s,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1884,  Clakissa 
SiLLiMAN,  in  the  OOth  year  of  her  ago. 

Mablino— On  Wednesday,  Jan.  30th,  1884,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Rev.  R.  1).  Frasi'r,  Clau-le,  Ontario,  Ruth 
Marina,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  .Arthur  W.  and  Janet 
(tameron  Marling,  missionaries  of  Gaboon,  West  .Africa, 
aged  two  years. 

Whipple— At  Camp  Point,  III.,  Jan.  22, 1884,  Emeline, 
wife  of  Rev,  W.  W.  Whipple,  formerly  of  Clayton,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  John  (todtrey,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
aged  69  years. 

McKnight— On  February  2(1,  1884,  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Isaac  V.  .Adair,  in  the  town  ot  Varick, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Ei-izabeth  McKnight,  aged  89  j-ears,  2 
months,  and  14  days. 

She  was  the  youngest  daugliter  of  SiJh  Stanley,  and 
was  lorn  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Nov.  18tli,  1874.  Her 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Canandaigua,  iiii-l 
subsequently  to  Stanley's  Corners,  while  she  was  but  a 
child.  Mr.  Stanley  was  one  of  the  founders  aid  first 
elders  of  the  Fiist  Presbyterian  Church  of  Geneva. 
The  family  then  went  eight  miles  to  ehurch.  travelling 
in  a  lumlier  wagon.  Mrs.  MeKnight  reiiiembcreil  dis¬ 
tinctly  when  the  First  Church  in  Geneva  was  dedicated. 
In  1827  she  married  Mr.  Jo'm  MeKnight  ot  Varii-k,  who 
died  in  1851.  In  her  early  days  she  did  not  have  access 
to  spoi-ial  revival  services,  but  studied  her  BiiJe  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  accepted  its  teachings.  She  united  with 
the  Presiiyterian  ehureli  ot  West  Fayette.  aiiO  subse- 
(pientiy— ill  1843 — with  the  same  ehurch  at  Romulus, 
and  here  slie  eontinued  a  faitnfiil,  loyal  member  until 
her  dealli.  She  was  a  Hi  m,  stalwart  believer  in  Cliris- 
tianily;  she  loved  the  sain  tuary,  and  was  often  found 
there  even  after  her  hearing  lieeaiiie  mueh  impaired. 
She  longed  for  the  eoii.ersioii  of  her  relative.s  and 
friends,  and  lived  to  see  most  of  them  brought  into  tlie 
fold.  She  was  a.s  cons- ien  ious  in  her  benellceiiee  as 
in  her  devotions,  and  when  lier  strengtli  lueveiiti'il  lier 
(loii'g  greit  things,  she  was  content  to  serve  in  liiiiiibler 
ways.  Mis.  McKniglit  was  a  power  in  tlie  ehurch  and 
ill  llie  eoiiimmiily  where  she  resided  so  long;  she  was 
a  prudent,  inethoilical.  praying  woman,  one  wlio  could 
not  be  swerved  from  the  rigid;  she  has  lived  in  inti¬ 
mate  eommiinion  with  her  S.iviour ;  w  herever  her  mime 
is  mcntioni'd  it  will  ho  a  synenym  of  Christian  faith. 
Her  prayers  arc  ended,  or  rather  have  1  ecu  eiiaiiged  to 
praises.  As  lier  powers  of  body  waned,  lier  mind  be¬ 
came  weakened,  but  site  never  toru'ot  her  Saviour. 
Her  funeral  was  largely  alteiided  in  the  church  wiiere 
she  loved  to  worship.  She  leaves  two  etiildreii  and 
fourteen  grand  and  grcat-graiideliildreii.  She  has  tak¬ 
en  and  loved  The  Evangelist  many  years,  prizing  it 
next  to  her  Bible. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPART.MENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  (Xilporteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paciflo;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board’s  pubU(»tlons  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  appli<»uts.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  coinmunl(!a- 
tlous  relating  to  the  general  Interests  ot  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to.  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philailelphla. 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

27  and  29  West  23d  Street,  New  York, 

HAVE  NOW  READY : 

THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE.  By  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  author  of  “Tlie  Reign  of  Law.”  Ac. 
■Authorized  American  Edition.  Octavo,  cloth 
extra,  $2.50. 

General  Contents:  General  Definitions  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Unity  of  Nature — AVliat  it  is,  and 
Wliat  it  is  not — Man’s  Place  in  tlie  Unity  of  Nature 
— Animal  Instinct  in  its  Relation  to  the  Mind  of 
Man — On  the  Limits  of  Human  Kno'wlcdgi'— On  tlie 
Truthfulness  ofsHuman  Knowledgi' — On  tlie  Ele¬ 
mentary  Constitution  of  Matter  in  Relation  to  the 
Inorganic — The  Elementary  Constitution  of  Matter 
in  Relation  to  tlie  Organic — Man  as  tlie  Represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Supernatural— On  tlie  Moral  Cliaraeter 
of  Man — On  the  Degradation  of  Man — On  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Origin  of  Religion—  On  the  Corruption  of 
Religion — Reea pit  illations  and  Conclusions. 


//Tit- Putnam’s  New  Catalogue  fi'nvarded  upon 
application. 


TJimTY-l  KJIlTII  ANNUAL 


irr  4  rn 


a»kam;j:hk\ts  for  the  mxt  oKXKittL 

The  (’oiiinilttce  of  ArrimgemoiitM,  la  Siinitoga.  apiuiiiiti'd 
by  the  luHt  (iciu'ral  Assembly,  1ms  organized  in  view  of  tlie 
meeting  In  May.  as  follows  ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Terrett,  ehatrmiin  ; 
Rev.  .1.  N.  Crocker,  secretary:  and  Rev.  A.  Proud  lit,  elialr- 
maii  of  Committee  on  EnterUvlnment.  Corrrespondenee 
with  referenee  to  this  may  be  addres.sed  to  the  Seereiary  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 


SABBATH  ALLIANCE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

8iims  nf  A;iOn.  JC  >U,  JC.'Rl,  itiid  £'Ui  are  nflTereil  um 
F'irst,  Secuiid,  Third,  and  Kourtli  Prizes 
for  uii  Essay  on  llie  Sabbutli, 

The  fidlowlng  arc  the  subjects  and  conditions  pri'scribed 
by  the  donor ; 

I.  riie  Sabbath  Inslitnted  at  the  Creation  of  Man  (flen.  11. 
1-3),  and  of  which  the  Son  of  Man  deelarod  Himself  to  be 
Ixird  (Mark  II.  'iH).* 

II.  The  Hahhath  as  defined  In  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
not  a  merely  Jewish  Institution. 

III.  The  (luestlon  whether  the  appfdntment  of  the  Inst  of 
the  seven  days  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath  was  peculiar  to 
tho  toiniporary  Jewish  Dispensation. t 

IV.  Kxiilanation  of  llie  word  "  Sabbath’’  In  tho  various 
places  where  ll  occurs  In  the  New  Tesiament. 

V.  The  re. at  ton  of  the  Foiirlh  Conmmii  •  nient  to  the  other 
preeepisof  the  Decalogue,  s|ieehil  referenee  being  made  lo 
liri  sent  errors  in  this  conneetlon,  an  I  to  tho  teaching  and 
liraetiee  ot  ihe  Chureh  ot  Jiome. 

VI.  The  I  ro|ier  oh-.ervanee  of  the  Sahliiilh  liy  nations  and 
privaU)  Christians,  considering  also  existing  and  proi  osed 
enero  leh.aien'.s  ii i.on  the  saiie.l.y  ot  Ihe  Sahhalli  In  our  own 
time  (Isa.  Iviil.  13,  14). 

Also  alluding  to  Col.  1.  hi  and  Heh.  I  2.  inferentlally  con- 
nccled  whh  this,  us  showing  Ihe  Sou  IdeiiUllel  with  tho 
Father  111  the  ereatioii  of  the  World,  an  I  Iherefore  iioeessa- 
rily  Willi  the  apho.n.niiuit  of  the  Sahhath. 

t  K.y.  (ill  Whelm  r  Ihc  day  sane. ille  I  in  Paradise,  and  kept 
by  Uio  iiatriarehs,  was  tho  d  ly  ohserveil,  or  markcl  as  .sa- 
crol,  ill  ad  ages  and  almost  all  lands  under  the  name  of 
lUbbata,  or  Sunday  V 

(b)  Weeiher  the  day  for  tho  eoniineneement  of  the  week, 
as  well  as  ot  the  ye.ir.  was  ch.inge  1  by  (to  I  at  the  Exodus 
from  I'^typl,  ehaiigiug  iherel.y  the  Sahtialh  Day  of  Ihe  Jews 
during  iheir  tern. (.r try  .ilsoeiisat'oii,  so  that  this  might 
aceouutfor  the  .  hr.sdan  Lord  s  Day  eoluehling  with  tho 
Sunday  or  Lird’s  D.iy  of  other  hinds. 

(c)  Wiiciher  the  eommeiieemeiiiof  the  year, a.s  directed  by 
Moses  after  the  Exo  iiis  from  Igypt,  would  in  any  way  In- 
tertero  with  the  Jewish  S.ilihalh  D.iy  being  the  same  sovcnili 
day  luiaai'h  year,  as  every  dlsdiict  year  was  ordered  to  havo 
a  uisiiiiei  coinnieiieenient. 

Essayists  ar.-  re.  ommendod  to  read  tho  discussion  of 
these  iiuestlons  In  a  i>amplilet  by  Rev.  James  Johnstone, 
and  a  sermon  iiroachcd  iM'forollie  Unlversltj  of  Canibrldgo, 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Li-e,  D.U.,  iKiih  lo  be  obuitned  (price  Is.  (id. 
each  tree  by  jiost)  from  .Mr.  .Andrew  Ediott,  Booksellet 
17  Princes  s(reet,  Eillnburgh.  ’The  donor  desln's  a  full  and 
exhaustive  consideration  of  Nos.  1.  and  VI.,  along  with  a 
caroiul  treatment  of  the  subject  under  111.,  wiili  iioics 

(al,  (b).  (Cl. 

Tiio  l'>8ay8  must  be  lo.lgod  under  a  Motto,  accompanied 
by  n  sealed  envelope  enclosing  the  name  of  the  comjietltor, 
with  the  Seereiary  of  the  Sahoath  Alliance,  .Ia.mfs  Brown, 
U.A.,  2li  (ieorge  siri'et,  K  linhurgli,  on  or  liefore  3lst  of  July, 
18.S4.  The  Copyright  of  tho  Prize  Essays  will  hi'como  the 
1  roperiy  of  the  Donor  of  tho  Pr.z  s. 

J.A.MIdS  JDLLY.  Convenor. 

.lAMKS  BROWN,  C.A.,  St'crctary. 


Tbe  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  hold  Its  iM'xt  stated 
meeting  in  the  Nlnili  Presbyterian  church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Feb.  isih,  at  7(  1*.  M.  .Assessinents  for  (ieneral 
Assembly  will  then  he  piiyahle. 

WM.  IRVIN.  Stated  Clerk. 


Duoinrao  Xotfrrs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  (lOwiier  never  varies.  A  marvel  ot  purity,  strength 
me  ivhoies.uiieiies8  More  ecoiiomleal  than  the  or  limry 
(luils.uuii  eaoiioi  he  -old  In  com  (•■■tl  lion  with  the  mu  uiude 
>1  low  test,  shill  1  w.  Ighl.  alum  or  i.h.isphate  powd.  rs.  .sold 
■tnif/in  cans.  Royal  Baki.no  PoWdek  Co.,  lufi  Wall  st..  >.  Y. 


nmni 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

-  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

•■••verjrilitna  el»e.  In  llanl  or  Soft  Wa* 
lot,  witboul  (langrr  to  fabric  or  h.nH. 

Libbor,  Time,  and  Hoap,  amas- 
F  aH*  M  ot  prrat  value  fo  bonsekeepera. 
•old  by  aU  ,.rucers— but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
•elta  ar*  not  urged  upon  you.  PEAULITB 
id  Um  aaly  sale  artlrU,  and  alwaya  bead 
aaM  Cf  J A.nES  PYLE.  New  York. 


CoDneclicut  Mutual 


LIFE 


Insurance  Company 


/■ 


OF  HARTFCED,  CONS. 


Nl.r  Assets,  .lanuary  1.  iss.'i . 

liECFJVF.l)  IN  18S3: 

For  Proniiuiim  . 

For  Inhristnnd  KenW . 

ProOtaud  r.oss . 


. tlMi.172.371  01 

.  .t4,S.!),l  <)H  (.7 
. .  2,793,912  4-) 

. .  '.:47.'.12  37  7,870,222  87 

$r)8.ll42,ri94  78 


DISBURSED  IN  1SH3. 

To  Policy- Hoi.DEus; 
p'or  claims  by  death  and 
matured  endowments. $3,812,97  7  3’2 
Surplus  returned  lo  pol¬ 
icy-holders .  1,189,093  54 

La]  sed  and  Surrender¬ 
ed  Policies. .  779,177  93  ■ 

TOTAL  TO  POLK'Y-HOI.DKKH .  $.7.781 .8.51  7jt 

Expenses : 

Commissions  to  Agents,  Salaries. 

Medical  Examiners’  fees,  Print 
Ing,  Advertising.  Legal,  Real  Es¬ 
tate,  and  all  other  Expenses .  7CO,2CO  61 

Taxes .  344,871  07 


-$6,827,013  4.7 


BALANCE  Net  assets.  Dee.  31,  1883... 


$51,21.'>,.5S1  .32 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS, 

Liana  upon  Real  Estate,  Ilrst  Men  . $24,048,020  .70 

LoaoB  11  lion  Stocks  and  Bonds .  467,284  41 

Premium  notes  on  Policies  In  forei' .  2,819,2116  70 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  (,'emi  any .  12,101,21.3  36 

Cost  of  United  States  Registered  Bonds .  99,l‘i7  (Ki 

Cost  ot  State  Bonds .  19,91.0  (,o 

(V)Bt  of  City  Bonds .  1,762,873  69 

Cost  of  other  Bonds .  8,7.72,201  89 

Cost  of  Bank  Slock .  122.761  01 

Cost  of  Ballroad  Stock  .  26,(00  60 

Cush  In  Bank  .  964,748  34 

Balance  due  from  Agents .  2,.',86  63 

$..1,21.7,781  32 

ADD 

In'.eri  Ht  due  and  accrued .  $l,i'29,7r2  71 

Bents  an  rue  1 .  16,493  54 

Market  value  ot  slocks  and  bonds 

over  Cost .  2,'.9,('37  11 

Net  1  remiums  tn  course  of  collec¬ 
tion,  None.... 

Netdefened  quarterly  aiul  semi¬ 
annual  premiums .  .70,196  78 

- $1,3.77, .720  14 

011(188  A88ET8,  Becfinl  i  r3l.  18t‘.l .  fr>2,.771,I(ll  4.) 

LlAlill.lTIFK; 

Amount  ri quirt'd  to  re-lnsureall 
outsianding  pollclis,  net,  as- 
sumliig4  percent,  inti  rest....  $47,766.4.3  00 
Addillonnl  n  si  rve  I  y  ('<  nil  any's 
Stundar  1, 3  i  cr  cent,  on  \  olleles 

Issued  since  A|  rll  1,  lt8'2 .  37,980  00 

All.othor  Ihibllllles .  7.0,431  t!) 

- $48, .744,82  1  99 

SCRPH  s  by  Company’s  Standnr  I .  $4,., 26, 270  47 

HCIIPHH  ly  1  (  nriecilcul  Standard,  4  1  er  ct.. ,  4,' ill. 2.76  4  7 
SOKPLIS  by  N.  Y.  Standard.  4)  1  cr  et..  over...  7,(tuO.60O  0,1 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  managt  ment  to  receipts 

In  1883  .  .  8.9  per  cent. 

Policies  In  force  DecrmherSl,  If 83,  63..79.7,  In¬ 
suring.  . $15.7,4^3,409  00 


JACOB  L.  GBEENE,  FiesiJent. 
JOEN  M.  TAILOR,  Secretary, 


PMIP  3.  HIUES, 


Oaneral  Agent  for  New  Y>  rk  City,  Long  Island,  and 
New  Jersey. 

1  'Wall  STREirr.  Cor.  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

For  the  year  ending  DiNiember  >31,  1883. 
lacDOKR  Assets,  Jan.  1,  18K3 . $4.7..72!),.781..74 

INCOME. 

IVemitims .  $10,T2T,.MT.96 

Interest,  Rents  and  Re¬ 
alized  Net  ITofit  on  In- 
vi'stmeiits  and  on  Sales 

of  Real  Estate .  2.;i3  182;{.:2  13,470,771.68 

|.79.0(X1.1.^3.2^• 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  IVath  and  JlatiuaHl  p;udow- 

iiients . $3,410,til4.97 

Dividends,  Siirrender  '('allies,  and  An¬ 
nuities .  2.90(i.n90.94 

Dis<x)uutetl  Kndowmeuts .  1-13, 4.'>.7. 7.7 

Tot  At.  Paid  Poi.irv-IIoLDEns .  $6,461,070.6)6 

Dividend  on  Capital .  7.(XX).U0 

Commissions,  Advertising,  Postage 

and  Exchange .  1.019,1!>6.66 

Oeneral  E.\i>ens(‘s .  973,()I(l.(Xi 

State,  Comity  and  City  Taxes .  107,lXX).ll 

Totai.  Dism'R.sKMF.NTs .  $'l.,767,!X13.49 

Net  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  ISKl . $7().4:t2,219.:3 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  MoiOgages . $13.072,94 1.2*0 

New  York  Real  Pistate,  including  the 
Equitable  Building  and  pureliases 

under  fonvlosure . .7,819,817.08 

UnittHl  States  Stocks,  State  Stocks,  City 
St(X'ks,  and  Stocks  aulhorizt'd  by  tho 

laws  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi'k .  17,311 ,915. 12 

Igiiins  seeurt'd  hv  Bonds  and  StiH-ks 

(market  value.  $10,()!I8,(27'2.<X)) .  8,l!8.l,tXX1.0(l 

Real  Piitate  outside  the  State  of  Nt'w 
Yoi-k,  ineliiding  purchases  under 
foifclosun'  ami  SiH-ii'ty's  Buildings 

in  other  cities  .  .3,62'7..717.6(; 

fash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Compianies, 

at  inh'rest* .  .3,979.998..3S 

(•A  large  )iortion  of  this  amount 
was  in  transit  and  lias  bci'u  since  in¬ 
vested.) 

('ommiited  Commissions . .  Il2,.7t.7.17 

Due  from  Agents  on  account  of  I’rem- 
imiis .  278,717.14 

$.')0.4;«,249.rJ 

Market  value  of  Stiwksand  Bonds  over 

cost .  76.7, (273. .73 

Interest  and  Iteiits  (liie  iiikI  accrncil. . .  ■l.■>1.3■)l).■ll 

I’rcmiums  due  and  in  proe('ss  of  eol- 
hs'tion  I  less  itreniiiims  jHiid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  $27,.3 19.1101 .  4ir),l2.7.(l0 

Deferred  ITi'iniums .  !i37,2'03.tH) 

Total  .Vssets,  D(V.  .31,  1K8,3 . $.‘.3,ti3(i,.781.70 

I’oTAi.  l.iAiiii.iTiEs,  inchiding  valuation 
at  pofli  per  cent .  .  43,014.612. 1 1 

Totai,  UNDlviDcn  Srupi.rs .  $9.n.7,!X)9.26 

(1)1)11  tlie  New  York  standard  of  -I's 
tsTccnt.  interest,  tlie  Snrp)lns  is  . . .  12,11X1.7.76.79 

of  which  tlu'  pro|)()rtii)n  eontrihiitisl  (as  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  general  class, 
is  $l!,l2>0..723.79. 

Of  wliich  the  jiroiHirtion  contrihiited  (as  eoiu- 
piitedi  by  Policies  in  Tontine  Class, 
is  $.7,l»9,23'i.lH) 

New  .VssrRANCE  ix  1883 .  $  81,12X1,776 

Totai.  Assi-ka.\i  k .  27o,l(X)..')88 

From  ttu' undiviili'd  siirphis.  coutrihiih'il  by  poli¬ 
cies  ill  (he  ( ieneral  class,  reveisioiiary  dividends  will 
Is'  (leelarisl,  aviiilahle  on  settlement  of  ne.xt  aiiniial 
premium,  to  ordinary  partieipatiiig  policies.  From 
file  uiidiviihsl  smqilus  contributed  by  policies  in  the 
Tontine  class,  tlit>  amounts  applicahf(‘  to  polieii's 
maturing  within  tlii' current  yeur  will  he  (Uily  de- 
olansl,  as  their  resiKS'tive  atinual  premiums  Iws'ome 
due. 

(!F.O.  W.  PHILLIPS,  (  .s 

.1.  (!.  VA:7  CISF,  I 

IIKNKY  II.  IlYDF,  PiiEsniENT. 

.IAMF.S  7V.  AI.KNANDF.'.i,  Vi<  i;-l>HKsii>i..vi . 
S.YMUKI,  I’.OllfiOWK  2i)  Vici'-I’iiEsiDEXT. 
\VIf,LIA7I  ALI.-YANDF,!!.  So  itET.iav 
F.  W.  SI.'OTT,  Sri’niiNTr.NDi  NT  or  ,\oi m  ii->. 


SPIRITUAL  SONGS  FOR 
^  SC-fllAL  WORSHIP. 

BY  THK 

He'ir.  Chas.  S.  Ho'binscu,  D.D. 

55;{  lliiiuiis.  j:!!)  Tinie.-i. 

For  t!i(‘  Pi’iiypr 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN 

LITERATURE  PRIMERS. 


NOW  COMPLETE. 


VOL.  I.  Tbe  Apoctollc  Father*  and  the  Apologist* 
of  the  Second  Century,  A.  D.  95-180.  Olotb. 
VOL.  II.  The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century,  A.  D 

180-32,7.  Cloth. 

VOL.  in.  The  Post-Nicene  Oreek  Fathers,  A.  D.  336- 
750.  18mo,  cloth. 

VOL.  IV.  The  Post-NIeene  Latin  Fathers,  A.  D.  325- 
.790. 

By  th8  Rev.  6E0R6E  A.  JACKSON. 

Edited  by  Professor  GEORGE  PARK  FISHER,  D.D. 


The  “  Early  Christian  Literature  Primers”  embody.  In  a 
few  small  and  Inexpensive  volumes,  the  substance  of  the 
characteristic  works  of  the  greitt  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
. Nearly  every  known  author  of  the  period  Is  mention¬ 
ed,  and  bis  place  pointed  out. 

••  The  numbers  of  this  series  are  so  unpretentious  tha 
they  might  easily  fall  to  receive  the  attentlou  they  deserve 
They  arc  done  very  well  Indeed,  and  really  give  a  better 
Introduction  to  the  Inner  Christian  life  ot  the  times  and 
the  real  state  ot  Christian  opiaion  than  could  be  obtained 
from  a  history.” — Independent. 


INnio,  cloth.  Price,  BO  cents  each  ;  or  put  np 
In  sets  In  box.  Price,  $'.4,40. 


For  sale  by  all  book.se/ters ;  or  will  he  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3.  A  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


“  Ii  irt  tlio  lio-il  liDolv  Tor  SA.'i  tl  III;';'! iiijjs  tliut  1 
know  of.”  Pev.  Eobeit  West. 

“  Kiiiliod vin;',  ns  it  dot's,  tin*  wo'l  Iviiowii  hyiiins 
nnd  tunes  (it'ur  to  ('lii'.stiiin  Deople  from  loiijf  iind 
Ir.t'd  use,  iind  I  lie  Itesf  of  I  li'il  iioiniliir  eliiss  of  ninsio 
wliieli  h.'is  Decoine  so  fitmilin r  in  t ho  revival  iiiei't- 
injjs  of  Ihe  |iiisl  f('w  yi'irs,  it  meets  it  w:inl  wiiieh 
liiis  Ion”  lt((('n  felt  in  otir  [iriyer  in  ■(•( iti'-'s.”  Kev. 
William  II.  Bavis,  Coagceg^tionil  Chn.'cli,  Beverly,  Mass. 

For  ScIiodIs  aiul  Colloi^ps. 

“Wo  find  it  hot1(*i'  ad  qitod  to  onr  wants  flian  any 
eollt'clioa  wo  liitvo  ('vor  oniployod  hoforo.”- Pres. 
Seelye,  of  Amherst  College. 

It  is  ali'i'iidy  us(*d  in 

Amherst  College,  Dartmouth  College, 

Andover  Theolog.  Seminary,  Hopkins  Academy, 

Atl.  nta  University,  Ohio  University, 

Beloit  College,  Phillips  Academy, 

Blackburn  University,  Princeton  Theolog.  Seminary, 

Bowdoin  College,  Ripon  College, 

Carlton  College,  Sayre  Institute, 

Colby  U ni ve .  sity.  Smith  College, 

Colorado  College,  University  of  Chicago, 

Drury  College,  Wilkesbarre  Academy,  etc. 

For  Mission  Churches. 


.3. 

4. 

5. 
O. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

l!i. 


AFFLETONS'  ROME  BOOKS. 

BUILUINU  A  II0.7IK.  IlIusir.Tted. 

now  TO  FLTI.MSII  A  IIO.MK.  Illustratod. 

Tlie  II0.31B  UVItUBV.  Illustrated. 

IlOMK  €iROlNU4.  IlDtstrate.l. 
AMKMTIBS  OF  IlO.Vie. 

IIOUSBHOLU  III.N’TS. 

IIOMB  UeCORATlO.V.  IllustraKkl. 

IlOMK  AMUSK.MKSTB. 

TUB  IlOMB  NKBDLF.  Illustrated. 

II0.7IB  OCCX'PATIO.VS.  Illustrated. 

THB  IIOMB  LIBRARY.  Illustrab-d. 
HEALTH  AT  HOME. 


ITmo,  cloth,  flexible,  lllnminatcd  cover.  Solil 
separately  or  In  sets.  Price,  H4)  cents  each. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  sent  by  nutil,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publisher^, 

1,  3,  A  5  Bond  Strf.et,  New  Yobk. 


Prfsliytoriaii  Board  of  Publication’s 
I.A'l’EST. 


K(TK  TERRA. 

By  Rev.  K.  F.  BURR,  D.D. 

Author  ot  “  Ecco  Uoolum,”  “  Pater  Mundl,”  etc. 

’rhls  vnliinie  develoiios  the  Idea  of  tho  m  iiilfe'Hto  I  work¬ 
ing  of  n  Diviiio  Hand  in  the  structure  and  gnvernmont  of 
the  Earth.  Its  lire,  force,  and  brilliaiiey  will  give  it  a  high 
tdace  at  once. 

ITiito.  Price,  $1.‘4.'7. 


“  It.  is  just  tli(' thing  for  our  mission  chundK'S.” — 
Rev.  G.  L  Little,  lata  Synodical  Missionary  for  Nebraska. 

“As  eluiirniiin  of  our  rrosbyteriun  Homo  Mission 
Coniniitt('(',  I  ooim*  constantly  in  contact  with  onr 
snuillor  cliim'lics,  and  now  I  find  I  c.in  eonsi  iisn- 
ously  .say  ‘  Hen!  is  tlic  liyinii  book  you  want.’ '’ — 
Rev.  J.  Hawks,  Cutler,  Ill. 

To  ctiiirclics,  price,  in  (jiianlitics. 

Fifty  (Jriits  a  (’opy. 

strongly  hound  in  full  clotli  witti  burnished  rod 
edges;  lli('  cIi('a|iost  nnd  tlu'  best  book  offered  for 
sociiil  ns('.  Kanipio  copies  to  jmslors  for  examina¬ 
tion  fn*.'  of  eliiirge.  Send  f,)r  )i;im[)lil(‘t,  of  testinio- 
iiials.  Hymn  I'dition,  el  )lh-l)on:id,  only  'do  C('nl.s. 

Tm:  (’EN'TUUY  CO., 

New  York  f!iTY,  N.  Y. 

.Il'ST  HEADY. 

II I'] ALT  11  AT  IIOjML. 

Foi’iiiiiiii  tin;  Tirelfl/i  (and  <•llll(■hlll| ii'i)  roJnme  oj 
.IFFLETONS'  HO. ME  HOOKS. 

By  A.  H.  GUSTNSEY,  anl  I,  P.  DAVIS,  M.D., 
antaor  of  “Hygiene  for  Girls.” 


r'lSTKN'S) Hdidc  SiirroundlngH ;  I’rlvlrs  and  Wa'rr- 
Ulosots;  Till'  House  i’.sof;  Tbe  Ail'  wo  llrou'.lio;  The  Water 
wo  Drink;  Tlio  F))od  wo  Eil;  Ligl.Ung  nil. I  Warming; 
Dislnfo'tants ;  Tlio  Bo  Ir'iom  ;  Tlio  Co  lling  wo  Wear;  Per- 
Hoii'fi  llalills;  HdiisoIi  )1  1  Pr.ie'.ieu;  Poisons  iin)|  An.ido.es; 
AeoMcnIs  ami  Ene  rgeneies. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY. 

Its  History  anil  mtunflards. 

Boliig  tho  BAIUD  LECTURE  tor  1882. 

By  Rev.  ALEX.  F.  MITCHELL,  D.D. 
ITofossor  of  Bk'oleslastlcal  History,  St.  Mary's  College, 

St.  Andrew's  Joint  editor  of  ”  .Mlnutoa  of  tho 
Westminster  Assembly,”  etc. 

It  1«  decidedly  111  advuiiee  of  any  work  on  this  subject 
heretofore  produced. 

l'4nio.  Price,  $3.75. 

BmDS  ahd'their  ways. 

inmo.  Illustrntefl.  Price . $l.!i5. 

SIX  YEARS  ONIhE  BORDER. 

Ittmo.  llliistrateil.  Price.  ...  H.'Y  Cents. 


PBESBTTEBUmSH  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

Ry  Kev.  K.  P.  KERR. 

Iflnio.  Price . .59  Cents. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  CELESTIAL  COUNTRY. 

INmo.  Price . 00  1 


MICHAL  ELUS’S  TEXT. 

lOino.  IlluMtrntefl.  Price . $1.1.5. 


Address  orders  to 

.TOHIV  A.  KLAt'K.,  Business  Sup’t, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  01'  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or.  any  of  llo'  Ueposltorlos  or  Booksellers  roi)resentlnK 
llie  Boaril. 
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HEAVEN. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Clereland,  Uhlo,  Feb.  1. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  We  Ijelieve  in  the  life  ever- 
iastiuK.  We  believe  that  the  children  of  God 
will  dwell  forever  in  a  world  of  i)erfect  blessed¬ 
ness.  Of  this  we  are  assured  in  the  Scriptures 
of  truth.  Our  blessed  Lord  in  His  Gosi>eIs 
spoke  in  words  singularly  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  of  a  hereafter  of  happiness  awaiting 
those  who  on  earth  served  God,  and  this  idea 
He  rei)eats  with  emphasis  in  the  closing  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  a  city  with  walls  of  precious  stones,  with 
gates  of  jvearl  and  streets  of  gold.  Trees  of 
life  border  the  beautiful  river  which  flows 
through  the  city.  The  impressions  left  in  all 
serious  minds  by  the  words  of  Jesus  concern¬ 
ing  heaven,  are  of  joy,  holiness,  and  glory. 
Whether  we  are  to  receive  His  descriptions  of 
paradise  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense,  I  do 
not  know ;  whether  heaven  is  indeed  a  locality 
or  only  a  spiritual  condition,  and  whether  ma¬ 
terial  objects  will  there  exist,  I  do  not  know ; 
what  will  be  the  employments  and  what  the 
character  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  .saved  shall 
there  be,  I  know  nothing,  and  care  to  know 
nothing  more  definitely  than  we  are  taught  in 
the  Word  of  God.  I  take  no  interest  in  the 
many  si>eculations  of  many  iveople  concerniag 
heaven,  which  are  not  ciearly  warranted  by 
words  which  have  come  to  us  from  heaven.  It 
sometimes  seems  as  though  there  were  i)eople 
who  are  more  ready  to  declare  their  fancies 
and  notions  concerning  Paradise,  than  they 
are  to  put  forth  earnest  efforts  to  make  sure 
that  heaven  will  be  their  eternal  home.  De¬ 
bates  uiM)n  these  subjects  give  me  no  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  I  am  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  I  shall 
ere  long  know  by  realization  what  God  has 
prepared  for  tho.se  who  love  Him.  Till  then  I 
shall  give  myself  little  anxiety  concerning  the 
future  world,  resting  in  the  full  confidence 
that  everything  there  will  be  promotive  of 
happiness.  Till  then  there  are  other  matters 
which  make  more  serious  demands  f>n  my  at¬ 
tention. 

I  must,  however,  acknowledge  tliat  within 
the  last  week  I  have  been  <leeply  interested  in 
reading  “Beyond  the  Gates,”  a  work  chiefly 
of  imagination,  I  might  say  of  fiction,  written 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Who  she  is 
and  what  she  has  written  within  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years,  the  readers  of  The  Ev.vnoei.ist  need 
not  be  told.  Most  cultured  people  hold  her 
writings  in  high  regard.  Her  genius,  her  vivid 
imagination,  and  her  suri)a.ssing  deseriptive 
ix)wers  are  admirable.  By  many  of  her  readers 
she  is  not  regarded  as  (juite  sound  in  her  theol¬ 
ogy.  Things  which  orthodox  i>eople  fully  be¬ 
lieve  as  God’s  unerring  truth,  she  treats  here 
and  there,  now  and  then,  witli  a  degree  of 
lightness  and  disresivect  almost  sufficient  to 
call  the  spirit  of  Moses  Stuart  back  to  Andover, 
to  teach  her  better  theology  and  better  man¬ 
ners. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  Miss  Phelps  publish¬ 
ed  “  The  Gates  Ajar,”  a  work  which  was  read 
with  intense  interest  by  thousands,  though 
not  with  entire  approval  by  many.  Looking 
through  the  heavenly  gates  in  imagination  she 
saw  what  within  them  was  taking  place.  Her 
materialistic  views  of  heaven  met  the  sharp 
criticism  of  the  most  serious-minded  of  her 
readers. 

In  her  recent  work  she  does  not  stand  with¬ 
out  to  catch  glimpses  of  Paradise  through  half- 
oi>en  doors,  biit  she  passes  through  them  and 
learns  by  exi^erience  and  observation  what 
there  is  “beyond  the  gates.”  In  this  work 
there  are  things  which  I  cannot  approve,  still 
it  seems  to  me  api)arent  that  none  but  a  soul 
permeated  with  love  to  Christ,  and  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good,  could  have  written  it.  Let  me 
here  say  that  it  is  not  the  atithor  who  is  the 
heroine  of  the  fiction,  but  a  nameless  lady,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  few  times  in  the  narrative  she  is 
addressed  as  “Miss  Mary.”  She  had  till  the 
age  of  forty  lived  a  useful  Christian  life,  though 
free  from  the  sensationalism  and  reiigious 
ecstasies  which  some  exi>erience.  Her  piety 
was  implied  “  in  trying  to  do  her  duty  for 
Christ’s  sake,  and  saying  little  about  it.” 

She  was  taken  ill  with  “brain  fever,”  and 
after  two  weeks  of  suffering  she  fell  into  a 
stuix)r  or  a  trance  which  had  the  api>earance 
of  death  itself,  in  which  condition  her  body 
lay  for  thirty  hours,  while  her  si>irit  passed 
beyond  the  gates  and  had  wonderful  exi)eri- 
ences  in  the  heavenly  world.  Those  who  have 
read  and  believed  the  account  of  William  Ten¬ 
nant  of  New  Jersey,  the  friend  of  Whitefield, 
who  for  days  lay  in  a  condition  of  apparent 
death,  and  which  time  his  spirit  was  in  heaven, 
cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  such  things. 
But  I  do  not  supiM>se  that  any  one  ciaims  that 
the  story  told  by  Miss  Phelps  is  other  than  fic¬ 
tion  or  exclusively  a  work  of  the  imagination. 

On  the  apparent  death  of  this  woman,  her 
spirit  was  met  by  the  spirit  of  her  father  who 
for  many  years  had  been  in  heaven.  He  came 
to  be  an  escort  and  guide  to  her  soul  in  its  i>as- 
sage  to  Paradise.  Much  was  the  instruction, 
most  tenderly  given,  concerning  tho.se  things 
which  she  needed  to  learn  of  that  state  uiK>n 
which  she  had  entered.  I  cannot  take  time  to 
teil  what  she  there  saw :  of  vast  stretches  of 
beautiful  landscape;  diversified  with  running 
brooks  and  shining  sea ;  of  flowers,  trees,  and 
foliage ;  of  birds  in  beautiful  plumage  singing 
Te  Deums ;  of  cities  resi)lendent  in  beauty  and 
glory;  of  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  its 
tinted  atmosphere ;  and  all  its  wonderful  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 

Its  chief  blessedness  consisted  not  in  its  ma- 
teriai  adornments;  not  in  the  things  to  be 
looked  upon,  but  in  thoughts  of  the  dear  Re¬ 
deemer  who  had  prepared  this  blessedness  for 
those  who  love  Him.  Before  she  had  i>assed 
very  far  into  the  heavenly  land,  or  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  other  spirit*^  during  an  inter¬ 
val  of  her  father's  absence  from  her,  she  was 
met  by  a  spirit  of  suri>assing  majesty  of  mien, 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  grace,  whom  she  took 
o  be  one  of  the  angels.  With  him  she  con¬ 
versed  of  the  things  of  the  past  and  the  pre.s- 
ent;  of  her  old  life  on  earth  and  her  exiteri- 
ences  in  her  new  life ;  how  she  had  trusted  all 
to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  of  the  blessed  hoiie 
that  ere  long  she  might  be  prei)ared  to  stand 
in  His  visible  presence.  He  si>oke  with  her 
words  of  wonderful  love,  kindness,  and  assur¬ 
ance,  which  made  her  thrill  with  joys  to  her 
before  unknown.  Though  she  did  not  then 
know  him,  his  jower  over  her  turned  all  her 
thoughts  to  Christ,  and  she  felt  that  heaven 
could  be  no  heaven  to  her  without  Him.  After 
an  interview  of  an  hour,  as  we  count  time,  this 
glorious  One  i)assed  from  her  presence,  leaving 
her  in  a  condition  of  unspeakable  ble.ssedness. 
As  He  went  away  there  came  into  her  i)resence 
he  beautiful  spirit  of  a‘  young  woman,  who  to 
her  emiuiry  as  to  the  name  of  the  angel  who 
had  just  i>assed  along,  replied  “  Why,  do  you 
not  know  Him  ‘i  That  is  the  Muster,  our  Lord 
Himself.”  This  blessed  interview  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  that  she  had  ever  meditated  regard¬ 
ing  the  happiness  of  heaven.  To  be  in  His 
presence  and  to  listen  to  the  benedictions  of 
His  love,  was  all  the  heaven  that  she  desired, 
all  that  any  one  could  desire. 

Strange  suriirises  were  her  exiierience  in  the 
acquaintance  she  made  with  those  who  had 
entered  heaven  before  her.  After  conversing 
with  the  young  woman  just  spoken  of,  receiv¬ 
ing  from  her  words  of  loving  instruction,  she 


found  that  her  companion  was  one  whom  she 
had  met  on  earth,  and  whom  she  least  exiiect- 
ed  ever  to  meet  in  heaven.  Said  this  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  her:  “Why,  Miss  Mary,  I  see 
that  you  do  not  know  me,  after  all.  I  am 
Marie  Sauvee.  I  hope  you  remember  me.” 
She  si>oke  these  words  in  French,  and  the  re¬ 
ply  in  the  same  language  was :  “  Marie  Sauvee ! 
Ion  here!”  and  Marie’s  reply  was:  “Dear 
Miss  Mary,  but  for  you  it  might  never  have 
been  as  it  is.” 

While  “  Miss  Mary  ”  was  acting  as  nurse  to 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  barracks 
near  Washington,  the  little  French  girl  was  a 
sort  of  camp  follower,  living  a  life  of  sin  and 
shame.  Everything  in  the  power  of  “  Miss 
Mary”  was  done  to  reclaim  the  poor  girl,  till 
the  effort  was  abandoned  as  utterly  hopeless. 
Marie  passed  into  other  associations,  but  she 
could  not  forget  the  instructions  given  her, 
and  in  time  they  led  to  her  conversion.  The 
meeting  of  these  spirits  was  joyful  and  blessed 
beyond  all  expression.  Then  the  saved  one 
told  how'  she  had  long  waited  in  heaven  for 
the  coming  of  her  friend.  She  had  previously 
met  no  one  that  she  had  ever  known  on  earth, 
for  her  associates  in  this  world  were  not  the 
friends  of  Jesus.  But  she  had  not  been  an 
hour  in  heaven  when  the  Master  came  to  her. 
“  He  was  the  first  one  to  meet  me,  and  it  was 
He  who  taught  me  everything  I  had  to  learn. 
It  was  He  who  made  me  feel  accpiainted  and 
at  home.  He  never  once  reminded  me  of  the 
sinful  creature  I  had  been.  Never,  by  one 
word  or  look  frA)m  that  hour  to  this  day,  has 
He  let  me  feel  ashamed  in  heaven.” 

At  another  time  Marie  expres.sed  to  her  friend 
her  longing  desire  to  show  her  love  for  the 
Master  by  serving  those  for  whom  He  died. 
She  would  gladly  leave  lieaven  and  go  to  the 
very  worst  woman  that  could  anywhere  be 
fouml,  ifthe  Lord  would  .send  heron  such  an 
errand. 

There  are  other  parts  of  this  book  worthy  of 
notice,  but  tl)at  cannot  be  done  in  this  letter. 
The  two  facts  which  I  have  made  i>rominent 
are  alone  sufficient  to, l  ender  tlie  life  “  Beyond 
the  Gates”  perfectly  l)lessed.  To  be  with 
Christ,  and  to  there  be  acknowh'dged  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  instrumental  in  lifting  some  i)oor 
Marie  Sauvee,  or  other  sinner,  from  the  depths 
of  shame  and  sin,  up  to  a  world  of  purity  and 
glory  forever  !  Could  a  soul  experience  more 
perfect  happiness  ? 

I  do  not  claim  tliat  this  book  inqiarts  new 
facts  in  regard  to  the  heavenly  state.  Its  im¬ 
aginings  are  of  no  positive  value  except  as  they 
serve  to  (juicken  our  impressions  concerning 
the  world  to  which  we  go.  It  helps  one  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  terrible  character  of  sin.  It  makes 
all  worldly  ambitions  appear  infinitely  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  care  of  an  immortal  soul.  It 
stimulates  to  Christian  activities.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  any  one  who  loves  our  Lord,  and  who 
desires  to  dwell  with  Him  forever,  will  be 
greatly  assisted  by  reading  this  liook,  though 
there  are  parts  of  it  that  had  better  been  left 
out.  I  know  that  “  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard;  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  which  love  Him.”  For  this  we  must 
wait  till  our  change  comes ;  but  it  is  well  that 
we  should  take  courage  in  our  days  <jf  dark¬ 
ness  and  labor  here,  by  thoughts  of  the  bless¬ 
edness  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the 
l>eople  of  God. 

MEATH  OF  A  PRINCE  IN  ISRAEL. 

By  Bev,  James  C.  White. 

Elder  Ezekiel  Ross  died  at  his  home  in  Ciin-in- 
iiati  on  Jan.  19,  in  ids  86th  y<>ar.  Notwithstanding 
his  age  he  was  actively  engaged  in  liis  usual  busi- 
nc'se  avocations  to  witliin  four  days  of  his  death. 
Jan.  23(1—8  beautiful  Winter’s  day — ids  remains 
were  taken  to  the  new  cliurch,  tlie  erection  of 
which  had  inten'Sted  him  in  the  way  of  aiding  his 
young  pastor  with  counsel  and  his  l)rethren  with 
money.  The  ('difice  was  tilled  witli  personal  friends 
of  days  long  gone  by  and  those  of  n'cent  years. 
There  were  no  emblems  of  mourning;  it  might 
W(jll-nigh  be  .said  that  there  w(‘re  no  mourners. 
Ther»‘  was  sadn(vis  and  'grief,  but  sorrow  there 
was  none,  (‘xcept  that  we  shoidd  .s«>e  his  face  no 
more.  Nor  were  tlu'rc  scarce  any  flowers.  It  was 
a  plain,  home-like,  common-sense,  Imrial  service. 
Three  large  white  lilies  were  tiisi  together  with  a 
white  satin  knot  and  laid  on  the  coffin— that  was 
all.  .K.  few  evergrciui  garlands  were  hanging  around 
the  ptdpit.  and  one  of  sp(»cial  inten'stsent  in  “  from 
ofd  friends."  It  was  a  garland  of  ripe  grain,  with  a 
dozen  rose-buds  all  on  one  side  aiui  a  few  sprigs  of 
mignonette  and  everla.sting.  It  was  a  most  ini- 
prt'ssive  memorial  of  /ore,  from  budding  youth  to 
rifMMied  age;  with  a  sw(>et  p(‘rfumc  as  precious  as 
that  of  Mary's  ala  hast(‘r  box.  The  service's  through¬ 
out  were  (juict.  pleasant,  and  instructive.  First  a 
shod  praye'r  at  .the  home  by  a  former  i>a.stor  (more 
than  forty  yi'ars  ago).  Rev.  Jaim's  t'.  White  of  the 
old  “  Tabernach*  Pn'shyterian  Church''  of  this 
city;  at  the  (diundt  appropriate  .service  of  song  by 
the  choir;  Scripturi's  were  r(*ad  by  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Eells  of  Lane  Seminary;  o|>cning  prayer  by  the 
senior  <>ditor  of  The  He'rald  and  Presleytcr,  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  ('.  Monfort.  Then  followed  remarks  from 
Rev.  Janu's  C.  White,  cov(‘ring  the  period  from 
1840  to  18.50,  wluMi  he  and  the  dec('a.sed  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pn'paratory  and  early  labors  of  the 
then  new  “  Taln'riiacle  "  in  the  entirely  new  north¬ 
western  portion  of  tin*  city,  ealhsl  T('xas — from  the 
Texas  war  just  closed.  R(‘v.  Mr.  Rusk.  j>astor  of 
the  church  of  which  Eldi'r  Ross  was  a  memher  at 
his  death,  foltow(sl  with  tin*  current  history  of  the 
deceased.  Then  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  of  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary  spoke  in  htdialf  of  the  Board  of  Trustts's  of 
the  St'minary.  .\nd  the  R('\ .  Dr.  Maxwell,  I’ri'si- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trust('es  of  Lane,  and  also  for 
a  time  pivstor  of  the  church  where  the  service's  were 
being  lu'ld.  clost'd  the  exen'ises.  The  jmstor  of 
the  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Rusk,  din'cted  all  the  services 
from  the  first  at  the  house  to  the  close  at  tin' grave. 

Mr.  Ross  (who  was  a  native  of  New  .Jers('y)  leaves 
an  aged  widow  who  has  for  lu'arly  forty  years  been 
a  conqMinion  and  heli>-mect  such  as  few  nu'ii  an' 
blessed  with  :  but  such  also  was  his  first  wife — with 
whom  he  lived  for  a  (juarti'r  of  a  century.  The 
first  wife  was  mon'  activ4'  ami  aggn'ssive.  befitting 
youthful  life  and  labors;  tin'  s('cond  more  «juiet 
and  passive,  y('t  efficient :  suiU'd  to  the  sun-setting 
of  human  life.  It  is  well  said  That  man  is  what 
iromitu  maki's  him."  Mr.  Ross  also  leaves  a 
widowed  daughter  with  a  large  family  of  pious  and 
loving  grand-childn'ti.  and  two  widowed  sisters. 

Having  known  Mr.  Ross  and  his  home  somewhat 
intimately  for  forty-four  years ;  and  having  been  a 
co-lal>orer  with  him  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 
p<'l  in  this  city  ;  and  as  mcmlx'rs  of  the  same  “  Ses¬ 
sion  "  for  a  number  of  years ;  a'ld  of  the  same  Pri's- 
bytery  for  a  <iuarter  of  a  century  ;  I  dt'sire  to  .say  a 
word  or  two  of  his  life  and  eharai'ter. 

.V  man  who  has  been  on  tl!»'  stri't'ts  of  a  city  like 
Cincinnati  almost  daily  for  seventy  years ;  and  in 
hard,  active,  business  life:  and  in  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  of  .sei-vi('c  with  the  t'hurch  of  Christ  for  sixty 
yt'ars;  and  as  an  official  memlx'r  holding  office  as 
an  elder  in  the  Pr<'sbyterian  church  for  fifty  years : 
ought  to  l>e  so  thoroughly  known  here  as  not  to 
need  or  admit  praise  or  hlam«‘.  But  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  come  and  gout'  two  or  thri'c  times  during 
thes*'  years;  and  hundreds  of  stud('nts  of  Lane 
Seminary  of  which  lu'  was  an  Inuiored  trustee  for 
half  a  century,  and  .s<'ar<<*'  ever  atisent  from  any  of 
its  public  gatherings;  all  of  whom  may  ix'  instruct¬ 
ed  or  interi'sted  in  a  brief  sketch  of  what  he  was 
and  what  he  did.  Ezekiel  Ross  was  a  man  of  well- 
balanced  character.  His  habits  were  not  only  good 
as  estimated  by  the  world,  but  his  religious  princi¬ 


ples  were  thoroughly  sound  and  reliable.  He  was 
emphatically  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith  and 
love  of  Gh)d  in  Christ.  He  w'as  reliable  always  and 
to  the  last  degree.  He  was  literally  without  love 
of  praise,  or  ambition  for  promotion  or  distinction. 
He  was  simplicity,  humility,  trustfulness,  hopeful¬ 
ness,  and  patience,  all  well  combined.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  and  as  an  office-bearer,  he  was  a 
true  and  loyal  Presbyterian,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  helper  of  all  who  loved  our  Lord  Jesus. 

No  Pastor  or  Seasion  could  need  a  better  Elder — 
so  far  as  he  had  ability  and  opportunity.  He  was 
an  Aaron  or  a  Hur — or  lioth  in  case  of  necessity — 
to  sustain  and  defend,  to  uplift  and  impel  his  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  ministry  of  God's  Word.  The  Church 
would  sooner  look  for  the  ab8('nce  of  the  pastor 
than  that  of  Elder  Ross,  whatever  the  natun'  of  the 
gathering.  He  was  ever  ready  for  self-sacrifice  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  delighted  in  service. 

From  the  old  mother  church  (the  First),  under 
Dr.  Wilson,  he  went  down  into  the  “bottoms,” 
one  of  the  original  members,  to  do  an  extt'nsion 
and  pioiKH'r  work  with  pastor  Gallagher.  They  b('- 
gan  in  aii  oid  cooper  shoj).  The  ('nterprise  gn'w, 
and  as  the  Third  Church  became  the  largest  of  all 
in  numbers.  Wh('n  it  had  moved  up  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  Fourth  street,  with  a  new  and  commodious 
house  of  worship,  and  Elder  Ross  lived  on  the 
scarcely  less  (>romising  Eighth  stre('t,  wht?rt'  he 
owned  considerable  jn-oi)erty,  then  it  was  that  he 
and  his  tamily  took  up  their  cross  and  cheerfully 
followed  the  Master  into  the  new  and  rough  field, 
far  away  northwest,  tlu'ii  called  “fe.xas.  This  was 
in  1840.  It  was  an  independent  movement  “  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  otlu'rs,"  and  scarcely  less  in  advance 
of  his  own  church  and  jiastor.  But  tlu're  was  nci- 
th('r  hesitancy  nor  debate.  Tlu'n'  was  not  a  relig¬ 
ious  organization  of  any  kind — church  or  Sabbath- 
school.  Catholic  or  Prot('stant — west  of  “  Western 
Row"  (now  Central  avenue),  and  north  from  the 
river  to  the  hills,  where  now.  there  is  fifty  thou.sand 
poinilation.  Tlie  little  seed  was  idanti'd  on  Bi'tts 
.stivet  near  John:  and  five  years  afterward  was 
transplanted  to  the  corner  of  John  and  Clark  stri'cts. 
It  soon  bore  a  roll  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  Sunday-school  of  four  hundred,  in  a 
grand  new  house  of  worship  for  those  times,  and 
which  still  stands,  without  material  alteration,  as 
the  large  and  prosperous  FifthTreshvlerian  Church. 
It  was  a  marvellous  exhibition  of  foresight  and 
self-denial  by  a  little  band  who  knew  no  fi'ar  and 
shuniKHl  no  burdens. 

This  enterprise  on  Betts  street  was  begun  by  the 
building  of  a  small  wooden  chapel  of  rough,  un¬ 
painted  luniher.  Itgatln'red  a  .small  Sunday-school 
under  the  supi'rintendence  of  Mr.  Wilson.  .  Ross, 
Gregory,  and  othei-s  of  the  Third  Church,  with  a 
few  from  otln'r  churches,  became  teachers;  but 
there  was  no  preaching.  E.  M.  Gregory,  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Ross  in  business,  and  also  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  soon  after  became  the 
siqierinteiident  of  the  Sunday-school ;  and  a  most 
efficient  man  he  was. 

.4.t  this  time  there  was  not  a  piece  of  sidewalk  or 
of  pavement  west  of  Western  Row  (now  Central  ave. 
nue).  There  were  probably  two  hundred  families 
scatteri'd  over  an  area  of  two  square  miles  from 
the  river  to  the  hills,  and  from  Western  Row  to 
Mill  Cieek.  These  consisti'd  of  gardenei's,  brii'k- 
makers,  and  a  few  of  the  original  owners  whose 
estates  abutted  on  Wc'stern  Row,  which  was  a  sec¬ 
tional  line  in  the  original  survey  of  Hamilton  county. 
Pasture  fields  ami  woods  embrai'cd  a  large  part  of 
this  territory,  then  called  .Texas.  The  present  wri¬ 
ter  was  a  student  at  Lane  Seminary,  and  it  was 
possibly  Mr.  Ross's  interest  as  trustee  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary  that  first  brought  students  into  connection 
with  this  new  enterprise. 

It  was  while  engaged  as  chaplain  toctflftj^'ounty 
jail  and  hospital  that  I  was  invited  to  a'ddress  this 
new  Sunday-school  in  Texas.  Perceiving  its  prom¬ 
ise  and  seeing  the  spirit  of  its  originators,  I  took  it 
upon  myself  at  the  closi'  of  that  first  introduction, 
and  without  consulting  with  any  orn*,  for  it  was 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  announce  that 
there  would  be  regular  preaching  every  Sabbath 
thereafter,  aiui  called  ujion  the  school  to  bring  out 
their  parents  and  friends.  The  superintendent  and 
teachers  sanctioned  the  proposal  and  attended  the 
services,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
church  ('ailed  the  Tabernacle  PresbyL'rian  Church, 
numbering  forty-nine  members  (more  than  the 
original  number  of  Dr.  Lyman  Be('cher'8  Hanover 
Church,  Boston,  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church,  Brooklyn),  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1842,  and  the  enqdoyment  of  James  C.  White,  then 
a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  as  their 
minisU'rial  ti'acher  and  guide.  No  one  knew  until 
the  day  and  hour  how  many  would  go  into  the  or¬ 
ganization.  W(' were  all  in  the‘‘\alioy  of  decis¬ 
ion."  To  the  (lastor  of  the  Third  Church,  Rev. 
Thornton  .V.  Mills,  it  was  an  hour  of  great  trial. 
He  had  not  at  first  fully  approved  of  the  niove- 
meiit.  Th('  Pr('shyt('ry  had  appointed  him  and 
Prof.  .Vilen  of  Lane  Seminary  to  I'xamine  the  field, 
the  materials,  and  the  prosjx'cts  for  a  successful 
effort,  and  to  act  as  in  their  judgmi'iit  should  seem 
best.  The  main  body  of  the  tu'w  church  would 
coiiK'  from  the  Third  Church,  and  from  some  of  the 
mo.st  ri'liable  and  bi'love  1  of  Mr.  Mills'  supporters. 
Such  a  sacrifici'  had  uever  before  he('n  made  in  this 
city,  nor  has  it  bi'e:i  since,  by  a-iy  Pnishyterian 
church  and  jiastor.  But  it  was  done  with  entire 
harmony,  .syinjiathy,  and  ('ooperation. 

This  was  brother  Ross's  second  great  sa  -ritlce. 
But  its  jiromise  was  more  than  completely  fulfllh'd  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  alfllctionsaiid  trials  which 
it  was  suhseipieutly  mo.st  needl(>ssly  called  to  en¬ 
dure.  1  have  good  reason  to  know  that  Elder  Ross 
lU'ver  for  one  imme'iit  n'grette  1  that  first  sacrifice, 
nor  the  many  that  afterward  followed.  He  was 
always  a-  true  to  the  Church  as  the  magni't  to  the 
pole. 

In  business  life  Ezekiel  Ross  was  no  le.ss  indus¬ 
trious.  economical,  and  reliable.  He  was  for  y('ars 
the  senior  (lartni'r  of  a  large  and  successful  Imnher 
firm,  who.si'  yard  occupied  the  grounds  whert'  now 
stand  the  Roman  Catholic  catliedral  and  the  city 
l>ark  and  imblic  buildings.  From  this  linn  he  n'- 
tin'd  with  an  amjdi'  but  not  large  fortune.  He  was 
too  coustant  and  too  liberal  in  his  benefactions  as 
a  good  steward  of  the  Master,  to  admit  of  that. 

But  inani'vil  hour  his  wealth  -aye.  hisold  liome, 
with  all  he  had — took  to  itself  wings,  and  Hew 
away.  But  Mr.  Ross  was  not  at  all  changi'd,  nor 
.scarce  disturbed  in  the  I'ven  tenor  of  his  way,  al¬ 
though  at  sixty  years  of  age  and  more  he  had  to 
leave  all  and  begin  life  luiew.  And  he  did  hefltii 
anew,  down  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  as 
clii'erful,  faithful,  and  luqx'ful  as  ever.  I  am  sure  he 
never  juit  on  sackcloth  and  aslu's.  He  realized  as 
clt'acly  as  John  Bunyan,  that  “when  one  is  down, 
he  need  fear  no  fall."  .Vnd  1  am  sure  also  that  no 
one  ever  lu'ard  liim  com|>laiu  or  cry  over  spill  milk. 
Like  Job.  lie  could  say  “What!  shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  Bli.'ssi'd  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Nor  did  this  community,  who  had  known  him 
for  half  a  century,  ever  have  it  in  their  hearts  to 
charge  Ez('kicl  Ross  with  fraud,  embi'zzlenient,  or 
selfish  care  for  his  own  interests,  rather  than  the 
inter(jst.s  of  ri'jhteoxsue.ss.  nccordinr/  to  .strictest  rule. 
He  never  feansl  to  apply  or  to  skun  the  application 
of  the  golden  rule. 

Nor  did  he  allow  the  claims  or  the  troubles  of 
liusiness  to  intrude  upon  his.  home,  tamily  life,  or 
his  religious  church  life.  Nothing  could  draw 
him  from  his  home  on  Sumlay  or  on  evenings  of 
the  wes'k,  but  church  services  and  work  for  the 
Master.  That  home  was  ever  a  chc'risheHl  place. 
It  was  always  .social  and  religious,  without  pre¬ 
tence  or  njstraint.  The  Bible,  family  prayer,  and 
Church  work,  were  always  in  order.  The  students 
of  Lane  Seminary  were  always  welcome  at  its  ta¬ 
ble,  and  kind  attentions  were  theirs  in  sickness 
when  needed.  His  only  daughter  (and  only  child 


living  to  maturity)  married  a  student  of  Lane,  and 
his  first  pastor  in  the  Tabernacle  and  his  last  in 
the  Sixth  Church  were  also  Lane  Seminary  boys. 
Mr.  Boss  carried  Lane  Seminary  in  his  heart  when 
it  was  needy.  For  fifty  years  he  was  an  honored 
and  beloved  trustee ;  for  fifty  years  an  active  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  joined  on 
profe.ssion  in  the  year  1819,  and  for  seventy  years 
he  walked  and  worked  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati, 
without  a  blemish  on  his  good  name. 

Brother  Ross  was  not  emotional  or  sensational. 
He  was  not  fitful,  changeable,  or  uncertain  in  his 
habits,  principles,  or  actions.  He  was  one  and  the 
same  Sundays  and  Mondays.  Pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  every  one  knew  where  and  when 
to  find  him.  And  he  wa.s  known  and  read  of  all 
men  as  a  servant  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  To  all 
iiK'n  he  eommended  the  religion  of  Jesus,  both  by 
word  and  deed. 

Nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  think  of  himself.  He 
pirobably  never  had  a  dark  day  or  a  serious  doubt 
about  his  own  salvation,  from  the  hour  of  his  es- 
piousal  to  Christ ;  nor  could  there  be  found  an 
hour  or  a  feeling  in  his  heart  when  it  was  not  con¬ 
sciously  or  uiK'onsciouslj’  saying  “By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am."  “  Therefore  I  am  not  my 
own,  but  His  who  hath  redeemed  me  with  His 
blood.”  Such  a  friend  and  servant  of  God  and  of 
human  good,  has  livi'd  and  died  in  this  city  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  And  to  the  praise  of  God’s  rich  grace, 
and  for  an  examiih'  of  imitation  by  his  brethrt'ii 
and  fellow-citizens,  we  ask  room  for  this  ski'tch  in 
The  New  York  Evwnoelist,  wluise  columns  ni(l(xl 
in  the  formation  of  his  character  in  years  long 
gone  by. 

STJjr  eijUUtni  at 


By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

It  was  a  rainy,  dull  day,  and  there  were  but 
few  ('ustonu'rs  at  Hunt('r  iV:  Hall’s  dry  govxls 
establishment. 

‘  The  cash-buy’s  holiday,’  .said  one  of  the 
boys;  ‘nothing  selling  to-day  but  gossamers 
and  umbrellas.  If  it  wasn’t  for  a  rainy  day 
coming  and  making  a  break  once  in  awhile, 
we’d  be  laid  up.’ 

‘A  good  time  to  read  that  paper  you  bought, 
Oscar  Holmes,’  said  another  boy.  ‘  It’s  full  of 
adventures,  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  shoot¬ 
ings.’ 

‘  Take  it  out  of  your  jiocket,  and  let’s  hear 
them,’  said  a  chorus  of  voices. 

‘  Come  on,  Ten,’  said  one  of  the  boys.  ‘  Move 
along  here  and  make  a  pilace  for  'Ten,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  pushing  against  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  in  a  corner  by  the  bundle  counter. 

‘  I  don’t  care  for  such  pai>ers,’  said  the  newly 
arrived  cash-boy.  ‘'There’s  nothing  true  in 
’em  — notliing  impiroving  or  instructing.  It 
was  reading  those  kind  of  papers  that  made 
Johnny  McPherson  run  away  from  home.  He 
never  would  have  turned  out  so  bad  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  that  sort  of  reading.’ 

‘  'Ten’s  a-preaching,’  said  the  owiu'r  of  tlie 
paper.  ‘  Let’s  jiass  round  the  hat.’ 

But  Gilbert  Shaw,  “Cash-boy  No.  'Ten,”  paid 
no  attention  to  the  taunts  of  his  companions, 
and  sitting  down  by  the  counter,  ([uietly  took 
a  papier  out  of  his  piocket,  and  after  looking 
over  the  contents,  read  slowly  and  aloud :  ‘  “A 
gentleman  interested  in  art,  offers  a  pirize  of  $5 
for  the  best  spiecimen  of  drawing  made  by  a 
boy  who  has  never  had  any  instruction  in  the 
art,  and  who  is  not  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Compietitors  for  the  pirize  must  have  the  draw¬ 
ings  in  by  the  1st  of  Apiril.’” 

‘  You’re  the  boy,  'Ten,  to  try  for  that;  you’ll 
got  it,  sure !  ’  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys,  whose 
attention  had  been  drawn  away  from  the  al¬ 
luring  piictures  of  the  first  piapier. 

‘  He  made  a  good  job  of  the  doll  dressmaker’s 
sign,’  said  one  of  the  crowd  sneeringly. 

‘  Did  Ten  piaint  that  ?  ’  asked  another  boy. 

‘  That’s  a  piiece  of  artistic  genius,  I  must  con¬ 
fess.’ 

‘'Ten’s  solid  with  all  the  ladies,’ said  Osi'ar 
Holmes.  ‘  Miss  McCleary  up  in  the  suit  de- 
piartment  dotes  on  him,  and  always  asks 
“  Where’s  Ten  ’?  ”  and  the  lady  at  the  lace 
counter,  she  always  gives  him  her  sweetest 
smiles;  and  “Amy  Brown— Dolls’  Dressmak¬ 
er,”  after  the  piainting  of  that  wonderful  sign, 
of  course  she  adores  him.’ 

‘You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,’ 
.said  the  bundle-boy,  as  Gilbert  Shaw  went 
off  just  then  to  answer  a  call  for  “Cash.” 
‘Amy  Brown  is  a  poor  little  lame  girl,  and 
V  Ten  ”  has  been  the  means  of  setting  her  upi 
in  business.  She  was  very  pioor,  and  didn’t 
have  enough  to  eat  before  that.  Now  she 
dresses  the  dolls  for  the  rich  folks  all  about, 
and  they  piay  her  well  for  it.’ 

‘  Didn’t  know  all  that,’  said  the  largest  boy. 

‘Three  cheers  for  Cash,’  said  another,  and 
the  repieated  calls  for  “Cash  ”  just  then  made 
tlie  boys  scatter  in  different  directions. 

When  Gilbert  Shaw  went  home  that  night 
he  resolved  to  try  for  the  pirize.  ‘I  don’t  ex- 
piect  to  get  it,  mother,’  he  said,  ‘  but  I  sha’n’t 
hise  anything  by  trying,  and  I  can  spiend  my 
evenings  piracticing.’ 

After  he  had  conlidcd  his  plan  to  his  mother, 
he  went  over  to  tt'll  .\my  Brown.  She  wa.s 
very  hapqiy  that  evening,  for  she  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  au  order  for  ten  dresses  for  a  dolls’  re- 
ception. 

‘O  I  d(i  hopie  you’ll  get  the  pirize,  Gilbert,’ 
she  said.  ‘I  do  believe  you  will.  How  I  wish 
I  could  do  something  to  helpi  you,’  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  n'ad  the  announcement  in  the  piapx'r 
over  and  over.  ‘Gilbert,  Mr.  Graham  would 
give  you  sonu'  helpi,  I  know.  He  is  a  very  kind 
man,  and  I’ll  tell  him  I’ll  make  all  his  little 
girl’s  dolls’  dresses  for  nothing  if  hi'  will  show 
you  how  to  make  a  good  drawing.’ 

•  Hut  the  piapier  says  il  must  be  without  any 
instruction,  you  know,  .\my,  and  it  wouldn’t 
b('  honcist  or  honorable  to  get  any  one  to  helpi 
me,’  said  Gilbert. 

How  would  till'  gentleman  who  offi'is  the 
pirize  icnow  whetlu-r  the  boys  got  helpi  or  not?’ 
the  little  girl  asked. 

‘  If  I  cheated,  I’d  know  it  niijselJ',  woiddn’t  I, 
Amy  ?  and  Go(l  would  know  it ;  and  if  I  got  the 
pirizi',  I  should  always  think  that  I  got  it  by 
false  pin'ti'iices.  No,  I’ll  do  the  sipiari'  thing, 
.\my.’ 

‘  You  are  right,  Gilbert,  and  lam  wrong;  but 
you  have  been  so  kiml  to  me  that  I  want  so 
much  to  have  you  get  it.’ 

A  few  days  before  the  first  of  Apuil,  Gilbert 
Shaw  sent  his  drawing  and  his  name  as  a  com- 
px'titor  for  the  offered  pirize.  No  one  saw  the 
drawing  but  his  mother  and  -Amy  Brown,  and 
they  thought  it  au  excellent  piiece  of  artistic 
work;  but  they  were  piartial  judges,  and  the 
boy  did  not  count  much  on  their  opiinions. 

Nothing  was  heard  from  the  drawing  for 
some  weeks,  and  Gilbert  Shaw  had  given  upi 
hearing  fr*m  it.  It  had  puobably  been  lost 
througii  the  mail,  his  mother  said,  or  there 
had  been  some  mistake  about  the  address. 
But  one  morning  in  June  the  cashier  at  the 
(le.sk  sent  for  Gilbert  Shaw  to  come  to  head- 
(puarters.  It  wasn’t  piay-day,  and  one  of  the 
boys,  who  heard  what  the  messenger  said,  ex¬ 
claimed  ‘What’s  upi?  Ten’s  Iieen  called  to 
the  cashier’s  office.’ 

‘  Nothing  wrong  with  Ten,’  said  the  bundle- 
boy.  ‘  He  don’t  lie  or  steal.  Promotion  pirob¬ 
ably.’ 

‘  This  gentleman  wishes  to  spieak  to  you,’ 
.said  the  cashier  as  “  No.  Ten  ”  came  into  the 
gate  of  the  railing  around  the  cashier’s  desk. 


‘  Did  you  do  thjit,  my  boy  ?  ’  asked  the  gen¬ 
tleman  as  he  held  Gilbert’s  drawing  upi  to  his 
view. 

‘  Yes  sir,’  repdied  Gilbert. 

‘All  alone,  without  any  assistance  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  sir,’  said  Gilbert. 

‘You  tell  me  this  in  good  faith?’  said  the 
gentleman  earnestly. 

‘  Y'es  sir,  I  do,’  repdied  Gilbert. 

•  That  boy’s  word  can  be  relied  upion,’  said 
the  cashier.  ‘  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for 
all  the  rest  of  our  boys.’ 

‘  Whv  didn’t  you  send  your  address  with  the 
spiecimen  ?  ’  asked  the  gentleman. 

‘I  thought  I  did,’  repdied  the  boy. 

‘  No,  you  only  gave  “  Gilbert  Shaw,  New 
York  city.”  How  did  you  expiect  I  was  going 
to  find  you?  Didn’t  you  know  hunting  upi  a 
boy  of  your  size  in  this  great  city  is  like  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack  ?  It  was  only 
by  the  merest  accident  I  found  you.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  little  dolls’  dressmaker,  I’d 
never  found  you.  My  little  nieces  wanted  me 
to  go  with  them  yesterday  to  their  dolls’  dress¬ 
maker  to  have  some  work  done,  and  I  saw  the 
sign  on  the  house,  and  being  ospiecially  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  such  kinds  of  work,  I  asked  who 
did  it,  and  that  little  “Jenny  Wren”  told  me 
Gilbert  Shaw  did  it,  and  that  he  was  a  cash- 
boy  in  Hunter  c'i:  Hall’s  establishment.  So  I 
have  found  you  at  last.  Y'our  drawing  was  the 
best  one  I  received.  Here  is  the  five  dollars. 
And  now,  my  boy,  come  to  my  house  one  eve¬ 
ning  each  week,  and  1  will  give  you  lessons  in 
drawing  free.  A'ou  have  genius,  and  it  wants 
cultivating.’ 

Gilbert  Shaw  was  so  overcome  with  this  un- 
expiectcd  good  news,  that  he  could  notspx^ak 
for  some  minutes.  'The  big  tears  rolled  (lown 
his  cheeks  as  he  lookt'd  upi  into  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  face  and  said  *I  cannot  tell  you  how 
very  thankful  I  am  to  you,  sir.’ 

‘'Ten’s  got  the  pirize !’ exclaimed  a  cash-boy 
who  had  been  at  the  desk  waiting  for  change; 
‘  he’s  got  it,  sure  enough.  I  saw  the  gentleman 
give  it  to  him.’ 

'This  news  ran  all  around  the  store  (piick  as 
a  telegrapihic  despiatch.  Upi  into  the  suit  de- 
piartment  it  went  with  the  elevator  boy,  and 
Miss  McCleary  said  ‘  I  never  heard  anything 
that  made  me  rejoice  as  much  as  this  good  for¬ 
tune  for  'Ten.’ 

‘After  all,  Amy,  I  shouldn’t  have  got  the 
pirize  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,’  said  Gilbert 
Shaw  that  evening  when  he  went  in  to  tell  her 
the  good  news. 

‘I  thought  you’d  get  it,  Gilbert,’  she  said; 
‘  you  know  the  Bible  says  “Blessed  is  he  that 
considereth  the  pioor.”  You  considered  me, 
you  know,  and  the  Lord  ble.ssed  you.’ 

“NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP." 
la  the  ((ui('t  nursery  clianiliers, 

Snowy  piillows  still  unpiri'ssed, 

See  the  forms  of  little  children 

Kneeling,  whiti'-rohed  for  tlu'ir  rest. 

.411  in  (puiet  nnrseiy  chandlers. 

While  the  dusky  shadows  ('r('('pi. 

Hear  the  voii'i's  of  tlu'  childri'U — 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleepi.” 

On  the  iiK'adow  and  the  mountain 
Calmly  shine  the  Winter  stars, 

But  acro.ss  the  glistening  lowlands 
Slant  the  moonlight’s  silvery  bars. 

In  the  silence  and  tin'  darkne.ss — 

Darkness  growing  .still  mori'  (h'epi, 

LLsten  to  the  little  children 

Praying  (lod  their  souls  to  ki'epi. 

“  If  we  die,” — so  piray  the  childivn. 

And  the  mother's  head  droopis  hiw  ; 

(  t)ne  from  out  her  fold  is  sleepiing 
D('('pi  b('neath  the  Winter’s  snow;) 

“Take  our  souls,”  and  piast  the  casement 
Flits  a  gleam  of  crystal  light. 

Like  the  trailing  of  his  garnu'iits 
Walking  ev('rniore  in  white. 

Little  soids  that  stand  expiectant 
Li.stening  at  the  gat('s  of  life, 

Hearing  far  away  the  murmur 
Of  th('  tumult  and  the  slrif(' ; 

We  who  fight  beneath  those  banners, 

M('eting  ranks  of  foemen  then'. 

Find  a  d('('pier,  broadi'r  mi'aning 
In  your  simpile  vespier  pirayi'r. 

Wh('n  your  hands  shall  graspi  this  standard. 
Which  to-day  you  watch  from  far. 

Win'll  your  (h'i'ds  shall  shapii'  the  ('onfliet 
In  this  universal  war. 

Pray  to  Him,  tin'  God  of  battles, 

Wh(i8('  strong  ('ye  ('an  never  sha'pi. 

In  the  warring  of  tempitation 
Firm  and  true  your  souls  to  keepi. 

When  the  conflict  ('nds,  and  slowly 
Clears  the  smoke  from  out  the  skii's. 

When  far  down  the  piurpile  distance 
,411  the  noise  of  battle  dii's, 

Win'll  the  last  night’s  soh'inn  shadows 
Settle  down  on  you  and  nn'. 

May  the  love  that  never  faih'th 
Take  our  souls  ('t('rnally. 

IN  A  MEXICAN  KITCHEN. 

A  Mexican  kitclu'ii  is  a  study,  ami  to  do  it  and 
fdl  its  (pucer  utensils  justice  would  inquire  a 
column’s  spiace.  'Then'  are  no  cooking  stoves 
in  Moxico,  or  even  anything  lik('  th('  fircpilaces 
of  our  grandmother’s  days.  One  side  of  the 
room  was  occupiii'd  by  a  sort  of  shelf,  built  into 
the  wall,  about  breast  high,  in  the  centre  of 
wliich  a  small  wood  fire  is  kepit  liHrning. 

There  is  no  wood  hen'  which  a  New  England 
housewife  would  consider  fit  to  burn — only  tin* 
gnarh'd  and  twisted  branclu's  of  mountain 
tree's,  and  around  a  little  lu'api  of  tlu'se  the 
('arthen  cooking  piots  are  ranged.  If  the  fami¬ 
ly  is  small,  sometlnu's  this  smoky  pirocess  is 
impiroved  upion  by  building  a  charcoal  fire  in  a 
large  earthen  piot  and  setting  the  smaller  cook¬ 
ing  vess('ls  within  it.  In  many  houst's  a  mud 
oven  is  built  at  one  cud  of  this  shelf,  or  some- 
when'  out  of  (hiors.  'Tn  heat  thi'  oven  a  fin' 
must  b('  built  inshh'  of  it,  and  the  entranc(' 
clos('(l  with  a  hot  .stone.  Howevt'r,  as  baked 
food — “  piies  and  things,”  according  to  the 
Englishman’s  advi'ctisenn'iit — cnti'f  not  into 
the  housi'hold  ('conoiny,  an  oven  is  altogether 
a  supierfiuous  luxury. 

In  the  ('('litre  of  the  kitchen  .stands  its  most 
impiortant  factor,  the  metat(',  for  tortilla  mak¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  hollowed  stone,  the  size  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  bread-bowl,  having  two  stone  h'gs,  about 
six  inclii's  higii  at  oiu'  end,  which  inclines  it  at 
an  angh'  of  foily-livi'  degn'cs.  'The  tortilla- 
maker  kneels  on  till'  dirt  floor  at  the  clevatt'd 
end  of  th('  met. it  ",  an  1  the  corn  having  been 
pireviottsly  boih'd  in  vm  ak  lyi',  and  still  (pulte 
wet,  .she  crushes  inlopiaste  with  a  stone  rolling- 
piiti,  the  mixture  grailually  sliding  down  the  in¬ 
clined  pilane  into  a  dish  pilaced  to  receive  it. 
When  a  (puantity  has  b('eu  thus  crushed,  it  is 
rolh'd  into  balls  and  left  until  r('(iuir('d.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  corn  a  family 
of  ordinary  size  will  consume  in  a  day,  in  the 
form  of  torillas,  tin'  Mexican  “  sUiff  of  life.” 

When  a  meal  is  on  tin' tapiis,  the  last  act  in 
the  drama— the  trag('dy,  web'el  inclined  to  say, 
when  suffering  tin'  afti'c  piangs  of  indigestion — 
is  to  lu'at  the  griddle,  or  mori'  commonly  a 
smooth  fiat  stoiu',  'Then  tin'  cook  tak('S  a  very 
small  lumpi  at  once  of  the  puejiared  corn  piaste 
and  shapies  it  into  thin  round  cakes,  with  a 
little  water  and  much  loud  spiatting  of  the 
hands.  'Tin'  caki'S  are  tln'ii  baki'd  brown  in  a 
jiffy,  and  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  one  might 
go  farther  and  fan'  a  great  deal  worse  than  sub¬ 
sist  on  tortillas. 

Whatever  else  American  housekeepiers  may 
fiini  worthy  of  imitation  in  Mexico  methods,  I 
am  sure  that  dish-washing,  as  that  disagreeable 
duty  is  practised  here,  will  not  be  one  of  them. 
The  Mexican  dish-washer  does  not  bother  with 
a  table,  and  thereby  saves  her  arms  from  scrub¬ 
bing  and  her  legs  from  standing — but  seats  her¬ 
self  .serenely  on  the  floor  beside  a  piail  of  hot  or 
cold  water.  She  has  no  soap,  but  a  little  sliced 
amoie  root  makes  a  stronger  and  cleaner  suds, 
and  in  lieu  of  a  dishcloth  she  uses  a  tiny 
broom-brush,  like  our  smalh'st  whisk-brushejs. 

'The  only  disagreeable  8Ugg('.Htion  about  it  is 
that  these  dishbrooius  are  exactly  like  those 
used  to  brush  hair — from  the  “  head  of  the 
family”  down  to  that  of  the  humblest  creado 
(there  are  few  combs  used  in  Mexico),  and  the 
fear  will  intrude  that  those  brooms  may  some¬ 


times  get  “  mixed,”  like  Buttercup’s  babies 
'The  dishes  are  never  wiped,  but  are  turned  up) 
to  dry,  sometimes  in  a  tray  or  on  an  adob 
shelf,  but  generally  on  the  hard  dirt  floor  lean¬ 
ed  against  the  wall.  Strange  to  say,  they  al¬ 
ways  come  to  the  table  clean  anl  shining.  But 
fancy  tlu'ir  condition  if  the  average  Irish  or 
iit'gro  servants  were  allowed  to  do  likewise  1  i 
The  brass  spoons  and  steel-bladed  knives  are  i 
kepit  bright  enough  to  see  your  face  in,  though  ' 
no  bath  bricks  or  piatent  soapis  are  employed  in 
their  piolishing — nothing  but  pure  undulterated 
dirt.  The  servant  whose  duty  it  is,  takes  them 
out  of  doors,  kneels  upon  the  ground,  digs  up  a 
little  fresh  earth,  and  holding  the  knife  or  spoon 
firmly  on  a  stone,  polishes  at  her  leisure.  De-  . 
spite  dirt  floors  and  the  absence  of  all  those  ; 
conveniences  which  we  consider  indispiensable, 

I  have  never  yet  seen  au  untidy  kitchen  in 
Mexico.  Everything  is  kept  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  hands  and  amoie  can  make  it,  even  to  ; 
the  cooking  pottery,  which  is  of  necessity  smok¬ 
ed  black  whenever  used.  If  we  could  combine 
their  innate  lU'atnriss  with  our  improved  meth¬ 
ods,  the  result  would  be  that  cleanliness  which 
we  are  told  is  “  akin  to  godliness.” 

Every  Mexican  household  has  a  great  num-  i 
ber  of  servants  in  proportion  to  tlie  size  of  the 
family,  and  how  they  all  occupy  themselves  is 
a  mystery.  There  is  one  whose  sole  business  in 
life  is  to  make  tortillas,  another  to  do  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  act  as  steward,  another  to  cook,  an¬ 
other  to  wiush,  another  to  wait  on  table,  another 
to  k('ep  the  house  tidy,  others  to  attend  the 
children,  to  brush  the  mistri'ss’s  hair  and  shake 
the  dust  out  of  her  dresses  (which  sweep  these 
dirty  streets  whenever  she  walks  abroad^,  be¬ 
sides  gardeners,  hostlers,  valets,  etc.  But 
servant-keeping  in  Mexico  is  a  very  different 
thing  than  in  the  United  States  del  Norte. — 
Pansy. 

A  WINTER  MESSAGE. 

*  'Those  (lays  are  so  (Iri'ar, 

Do  you  ever  fear 

'Till'  heart’s  case  is  buried  fori'ver,  dear  ? 

But  it  is  not  so. 

For  under  the  snow, 

With  its  velvet  loavi's  of  piurpile  and  gold, 

Close  down  by  a  heart  that  is  never  cold. 

It  is  only  waiting  for  Spiring,  I  know. 

Tliese  days  are  so  dri'ur. 

Do  you  ever  fear 

This  gray  world  is  growing  desolati',  dear  ? 

But  it  is  not  so. 

For  under  the  snow 

Of  words  that  are  enipity  and  pioor  and  ('old. 

With  a  love  that  is  just  the  love  of  old. 

There  is  lu'art's  ('ase  waiting  for  you.  I  know. 

— The  ChrirtllHn  Unlnn. 

THE  CHILD-DYKE. 

A  great  many  y('ar8  ago  a  flood  swept  over 
Holland,  and  a  large  piart  of  the  water  tb. 
came  in  then  still  remains.  It  is  known  i 
“  The  Miuis,”  and  in  oiu'  piart  of  it  is  a  little 
island--a  piart  of  an  old  dyke  or  dam— which 
is  called  the  “  kin(ler-(lyk(',”  or  child-dyke. 

'The  Christian  Wei'kly  tells  how  it  got  its  name  : 

“  The  waters  rushetl  in  over  one  of  the  little 
Friesland  villages,  and  no  one  had  any  warn¬ 
ing.  In  one  of  the  houses  there  lay  a  child 
a.sle('pi  in  its  cradh' — an  old-fashioned  cradle, 
made  tight  and  strong,  of  geod  stout  wood. 

Bj’  the  side  of  the  cradle  lay  the  old  cat,  baby’s 
friend,  pirobably  piurring  away  as  comfortably 
as  possible.  In  came  the  water  with  a  fearful 
niar.  'The  old  cat  in  her  fright  jumped  into 
tile  cradle  with  the  baby,  who  slepit  through 
all  the  turmoil  as  (puietly  as  ever.  'The  house 
was  torn  from  its  foundation  and  broken  to 
piiei'cs  ;  but  the  cradle  floated  out  on  the  angry 
sea  in  that  dark  night,  bearing  safely  its  pire- 
cious  burden.  4Yhen  morning  came  tlu're  was 
notliing  to  b('  seen  of  the  village  and  green 
nu'adows.  All  was  water.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  out  in  boats  trying  to  .save  as  many  lives 
as  piossiblc  ;  and  on  this  little  bit  of  an  island 
what  do  you  think  they  found  ?  Why,  that 
same  old  cradle,  with  the  baby  asleepi  in  it  and 
the  old  cat  curled  upi  at  her  feet,  all  safe  and 
sound.  Where  the  little  'voyagci’s  came  frbm^ 
and  to  whom  they  b('longed,  no  one  could  tell ; 
but  in  memory  of  them  this  little  island  was 
called  “  kinder-dyke,”  and  it  goes  by  that  name 
to  this  day  ;  and  this  story  is  told  to  thousands 
of  little  pieopile  all  over  Holland  as  a  remarka- 
bl('  instanci'  of  God’s  providence. 

NEVER  ALL  DARK. 

“  It  is  dark,”  said  baby  Noll, 

“  The  sun  has  gone  away.” 

“  But  God  will  send  the  stars  to  us. 

Said  little  sister  May. 

“  He  never  lets  it  be  all  dark, 

’Cepit  for  a  littli/  while ; 

And  th('n  I  giu'ss  He  hides  His  face. 

So  we  can’t  see  Him  smile !  ” 

D(‘ar  child,  what  ('omfort  comes  to  me, 

Through  these  few  simple  words ; 

Swei'ter  tlu'y  are  than  melody 
Of  ('arly  singing  birds. 

“  Never  all  dark,”  I  softly  say, 

“  But  for  a  little  while. 

And  then,  somewhere  lii'hind  the  cloud. 

There  gleams  a  hidden  smile.” 

OLD  RHYMES. 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence  is  as  old  as  the  .six¬ 
teenth  century.  'Three  Blind  Mice  is  found  in  a 
music-book  dated  IGOS).  'J’he  Frog  and  the 
Mou8(',  in  1580.  'Three  Children  Sliding  on  the 
Ice,  dates  from  102i).  London  Bridge  is  Brokeu 
Down,  is  of  unfathomed  antiquity.  Girls  and 
Boys  Como  out  to  Play,  is  certainly  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  is  also  Lucky  Lock¬ 
et  lost  her  Pocket,  to  the  tunc  of  which  the 
American  song  of  Yankee  Doodle  was  written. 
Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  Where  have  you  Been? 
is  of  the  age  of  Queen  Bess.  IJttIc  Jack  Hor¬ 
ner  is  older  than  the  sevent('('nth  ccntuiy.  'The 
Old  Woman  tossi'd  in  a  Blanket,  is  of  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  to  which  monan'h  it  is  supipmsed 
to  alludi'. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

Little  things  arc  often  nearest; 

Little  words  are  always  sweetest ; 

Little  laki'S  the  stillest  lie ; 

Little eharituss  farthtist  fly; 

Little  seeds  produce  our  trees ; 

Little  drops  of  rain  our  seas ; 

Little  words  of  kindness  ofbjn 
Will  a  heart  of  ang('r  soften. 

A  young  man  once  packed  upi  a  sovereign  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  road.  Ever  afterward,  as  he  walked 
along,  he  kepit  his  ('yes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
ground,  in  the  hopie  of  finding  another.  And 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  did  pick  up  at 
different  tim('s  a  good  amount  of  gold  and 
ver.  But  all  these  days,  as  he  was  looking  Tor 
them,  ho  saw  not  that  lu'aven  was  bright  above 
him,  and  nature  was  beautiful  arouml.  He 
never  once  allowed  his  eyi's  to  look  up  from 
the  mud  and  filth  in  which  he  sought  the  treas- 
uri',  and  when  he  died,  a  rich  old  man,  ho  only 
knew  this  fair  earth  of  ours  as  a  dirty  road  to 
pick  up  mohey  from,  as  you  walk  along. 

The  Gallas,  in  South  America,  wore  much 
amused  wIk'U  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  missionary,  en¬ 
tered  their  country.  “  How  many  t  ies  have 
you?”  thi'y  asked.  “Ju.st  as  many  as  you 
have,”  he  answered.  “  Will  you  piull  that  off, 
and  let  us  see  ?  ”  they  said,  pointing  at  his  boot 
and  shaking  their  heads.  When  he  hud  dont' 
so  thf'y  all  lauglu'd  ;  for  even  now  they  could 
not,  foi-  his  .stocking,  see  his  toes.  At  last  one 
of  tlK'iii  ('xclainu'd :  “  What  a  strange  man 
this  is,  to  put  his  foot  in  a  bag.  We  never 
heard  of  a  man  putting  liis  foot  in  a  bug  be¬ 
fore  !  ” 

Live  for  .something.  Do  g<si(l,  and  leave  be¬ 
hind  you  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the  storm 
of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your  name 
by  kindness,  love,  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of 
the  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with  year 
by  year,  and  you  will  uever  be  forgotten.  No, 
your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the 
lu.'arts  of  those  you  leave  behind  as  the  stars 
on  the  brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine 
as  bright  on  the  earth  as  tlu'  stars  of  heaven. 

— Chalmers. 

Love  makes  labor  light  and  suffering  sweet. 

The  secret  of  willing,  cheerful,  joyful  servitK', 
can  be  di.'icoTered  in  the  sweet  ri'iily  of  a  little 
girl  f'umd  busy  at  the  ironing-table  smexithing  . 
the  towels  and  stockings,  “Isn’t  that 
work  for  the  little  arms  ?  ”  was  asked. 
like  sunshine  came  into  her  face  as  she 
toward  her  mother,  who  was  rocking  thc^^f^^^ 
“Jf  mi'i  hard  work  when  I  do  it  for  mamiii» 
said  softly.  'That’s  the  secret !  \ 
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The  Christian  at  Work  : 

In  his  article  “  The  Sacraments  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren,”  in  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  quotes  approvingly  Horace  Bushnell’s 
“Christian  Nurture,”  and  declares  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Bushnell  “  does  not  put  the  case 
a  whit  too  strongly,  when  he  says  ‘  It  is  the 
very  character  and  mark  of  all  unchristian  ed¬ 
ucation  to  train  up  a  child  for  future  conver¬ 
sion.’  And  he  is  no  less  correct  when  he  adds 
that  ‘the  true  idea  of  Christian  education  is 
that  a  child  is  to  grow  up  a  Christian  and  never 
to  know  himself  as  being  otherwise.’  ”  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  thinks  it  “must  make  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  in  our  discipline  whether  we  regard  their 
shortcomings  and  misdoings  as  the  lingering 
remains  of  sin  in  a  young  Christian,  or  as  the 
living  seeds  of  all  evil  in  one  who  is  still  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity,” 
and  he  adds : 

The  assumption  that  they  are  already  within  the 
covenant  r^enerate  and  holy,  tliat  graci*  is  strug¬ 
gling  in  them  for  mastery  over  sin,  will  give  a  di¬ 
vine  tenderness  to  our  rebukes,  and  often  substi¬ 
tute  encouragements  and  entreaties  foi  stern  con¬ 
demnation  and  scoldings  which  pn)voke  to  anger. 
But  if  we  assume  that  the  faults  we  would  correct 
are  the  evidences  of  their  unregenerate  state,  the 
proofs  of  a  proneness  to  all  evil,  .  .  .  such  religious 
training  will  discourage  and  bunlen  their  sensitive 
natures  more  effectually  than  the  use  of  the  rod. 

With  all  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke  says  in  favor  of 
bringing  up  children  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
Gk)d,  so  that  they  will  never  know  themselves 
as  otherwise  than  Christian,  as  against  that 
other  theory  which  regards  them  as  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  Satan,  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  ; 
so  heartily  that  whenever  opportunity  presents 
we  would — shall  we  say  go  further  than  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  and  have  all  the  children  so  brought 
up  as  children  of  His  love  and  tender  care,  who 
took  the  little  ones  in  His  arms,  and  who  is  ever 
saying  “  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me,  ”  and  this  whether  they  have  been  bap- 
tiz^,  or  their  parents  ever  sjiw  a  church  spire 
or  not  ?  Indeed,  we  wish  that  what  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  says  on  this  point  could  b '  printed  as  a 
tract,  and  put  into  every  Christian  home  in  the 
land.  It  might  lead  some  neglectful  parcnt-s  to 
mend  their  ways.  And  we  think  it  would. 

The  Independent : 

The  new  Mormon  bill  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  is  a  marked  advance  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  we  cannot  have  the  Culloni  bill, 
then  let  us  have  this,  and  trj’  its  efficacy. 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  bill  relate  to  mar¬ 
riages  in  Utah,  their  publicity  and  manner  of 
being  registen'd,  and  to  prosei'utions  for  the 
crime  of  polygamy.  The  design  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  contract 
polygamous  marriages  and  then  coneetil  the 
evidence  thereof,  and  also  to  increase  the  facil¬ 
ity  of  securing  a  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of 
the  offense.  The  Mormons  have  hitherto  prac¬ 
ticed  a  system  of  artful  dodges  by  which  they 
evaded  the  law',  ami  made  it  virtually  a  dead 
letter.  These  sections  shut  up  a  number  of  the 
loopholes  through  which  they  have  pre\iously 
crawled,  and  so  far  arc  eertiiinly  good,  since 
they  increase  the  strength  of  the  prohibitory 
statute  against  polygamy. 

The  next  four  sectims  relate  to  elections  in 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  among  other  things 
abolish  female  suffrage  in  that  Territory.  The 
right  of  voting  was  given  to  women  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  political  power  of  the  Mormons, 
and  it  has  undoubtedly  had  this  effect.  Tlie 
bill  proposes  to  abolish  this  right,  and  thus 
take  away  this  element  of  strength.  We  b(‘- 
lieve  in  female  suffrage  as  a  general  principle, 
but  not  in  Utah,  because  of  the  use  to  which  it 
is  there  applied.  Indeed  we  do  not  believe  in 
suffrage  at  all  for  Utalwit  present,  and  think 
that  it  w'ould  be  better  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  b?  take  the  direct  charge  of 
all  the  affairs  of  tliat  Territory,  as  it  does  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  govern  it  by  a 
Ootomission  (to  be  appointed  by  the  Piesidenf) 
ft^il  polygamy  therein  is  thoroughly  blasted 
and  destroyed.  hence  have  no  difficulty 
with  the  proposerl  abolition  of  female  suffrage 
in  Utah,  for  the  reason  intruded  in  the  bill.  We 
would  go  much  further  and  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  political  power,  whether  in  men  or  w'o- 
men  ;  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
Ckmgress  should  have  to  come  to  this  at  last. 

The  twelfth  section  of  the  bill  repeals  all  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  incorporating  what  is 
known  in  those  laws  as  the  “  Mormon  Chunli,’' 
and  provides  for  the  aiipointment  cT  trustees 
by  the  President,  .with  duties  defined  by  law  in  ! 
holding  the  property.  The  thirteenth  section  j 
forfeits  all  the  property  to  the  Unib'd  States  i 
belonging  b"*  this  “  Mormon  Church,”  which  j 
has  been  acquired  and  is  held  in  violation  of  j 
the  laws  of  the  United  SbUes,  an<l  makes  it  the  i 
duty  of  the  Attcruey-General  of  the  United  ■ 
States  to  bring  the  proper  suits  for  the  enforce-  | 
ment  of  this  forfeiture.  The  fifteenth  section 
annuls  all  the  laws  creating  and  continuing  the 
corporation  known  as  the  “  Perpetual  Emigrat¬ 
ing  Fund  Company.”  It  is  not  difficult  bi  un¬ 
derstand  the  object  of  these  sections,  or  their 
practical  effect  should  they  become  laws.  The 
Mormon  priesthood  has,  in  proportion  to  the 
resources  to  be  drawn  upon  and  use<l  to  further 
Its  purposes,  made  itself  the  greatest  money 
power  in  the  world.  It  has  grabbed,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  “  Mormon  Church,”  which  by  local 
law  is  made  a  civil  corporation,  nearly  all  the 
valuable  lands  of  the  Territory,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  contrary  to  the  law’s  of  the  United 
States.  In  short,  the  money  power  is  vested 
in  the  Church,  and  the  Mormon  priesthood  rule 
the  Church,  and  through  the  Church  rule  the 
Territory.  A  system  of  despotism  through 
property  is  thus  establishiKl  in  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  seem  to  have  looked  into  the  inside  of 
this  ingeniously  contrived  system,  and  b)  have 
intended  to  frame  a  law  adapted  to  break  it  up. 
This  indeed  is  the  best  part  of  their  bill,  be¬ 
muse  the  part  most  likely  to  be  <  ffectively  felt 
in  the  results,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law". 

The  Observer : 

By  all  means  make  the  fees  for  license  to 
sell  intoxiciiting  drinks,  as  high  as  possible. 
We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature,  and  would  favor  it  still  more 
if  it  said  a  tlmusand  where  now  it  says  live 
hundred,  and  five  hundred  where  now  it  s.iys 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Btit  we  nee<l  a  more  restiictive  measure  than 
this.  We  ought  to  have  a  limit  set  bJ  the  num¬ 
ber  of  saloons.  One  b>  every  five  hundred  in- 
habibrnts  would  amply  supply  all  the  needs  of 
tho  people.  And  it  would  be  still  better  if 
there  were  none  at  all. 

We  see  no  reason  why  temperance  men 
should  not  support  the  high-license  bill,  and 
go  for  prohibition  too.  If  this  Legislature  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  prohibibuy  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  it'  will  take  three 
years  to  make  it  a  law.  In  the  meantime  let 
us  put  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the 
way  of  liquor  selling. 

The  Baptist  Weekly : 

For  some  years  I'ast  the  readers  of  our  daily 
papers  have  been  very  liberally  supplied  with 
church  scanilals.  The  troubles  in  *no  of  the 
Brooklyn  Ba|»tist  churches  and  the  conflict  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  Kev.  Dr.  Newman’s  congregation 
have  recently  ooeupie<l  a  laige  space  in  the 
secular  newspapers,  while  several  other  dis¬ 
turbances  in  religious  organiziitions  have  been 
“  written  up  ”  in  a  style  that  indicates  a  disi>o- 
sition  to  scandalize  religion  and  expose  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  to  the  contempt  of  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  any 
ground  for  such  discreditable  rejwrts  as  are 
thus  gis’en  to  the  public,  and  the  fact  that  this 
discord  and  strife  prevail  in  religious  bodies  is  an 
occasion  for  deepiest  humiliation.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  see  the  projiriety  of  publishing 
church  trouble  *’n  our  daily  journals,  and  it  is 
high  time  the  custom  should  be  rebuked. 

In  other  days  what  -aocurred  in  a  church  or 
society  meeting  was  considered  strictly  private, 
and  to  divulge  the  proceedings  was  c  msidered 
an  offence  calling  for  censure.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  persistent  newspaper  repoitcr  is 
not  able  to  gain  stc^althy  access  to  a  private 
church  meeting,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting 
what  he  desires  as  an  interviewer,  and  from  a 


few  garbled  statements,  is  able  to  manufacture 
a  sensational  article  with  which  to  meet  the 
morbid  craving  of  the  public  who  answer  to 
those  of  whom  the  Lord  said  of  old,  “  They 
eat  up  the  sin  of  My  people,  and  they  set  their 
heart  on  their  iniquity.” 

The  members  of  our  churches  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  is  a  grave  misde¬ 
meanor  to  make  public  anything  that  trans¬ 
pires  in  the  private  meetings  of  the  churches. 
In  the  family  relation  and  in  business  organ¬ 
izations  such  a  course  would  be  considered 
a  gross  breach  of  propriety,  and  to  be  guilty 
of  such  an  offence  would  expose  them  to  merit¬ 
ed  contempt.  If  strife  exists  let  it  be  confined 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  What 
has  the  world  to  do  with  our  church  troubles  ? 

The  Christian  Union : 

The  announcement  of  a  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance  from  the  pulpit  is  somewhat  surprising ; 
when  it  is  the  announcement  of  a  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning  theatrical  performance,  it  becomes  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  more  than  surprise.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas,  who  was  askefl  after  he  had  reached 
his  pulpit,  which  is  the  stage  of  Hooley’s  Thea¬ 
tre,  in  Chicago,  to  announce  a  Sunday  evening 
performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Benev¬ 
olent  Society,  by  the  Wyndham  Comedy  Troupe, 
has  expressed  his  regret  that  he  complied  with 
the  request,  coming  thus  suddenly  upon  him, 
without  previous  consideration  ;  ami  with  this 
expression  of  his  regret  the  matter  might  will 
be  dropped  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  But  the 
Instance  suggests  the  remar  k  that  the  puliut  is 
not  a  (woper  place  for  advertising  performances 
of  any  kind.  In  country  places,  where  there 
are  no  local  newspapers,  the  community  may 
perhaps  look  to  the  minister  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  local  editor,  but  in  gener  al  the  church 
should  confine  its  notices  to  religious  services, 
and  leave  other  pr'rformances  to  find  other 
mediums  of  advertisement.  If  rrratters  go  on 
much  further  in  the  present  line,  we  shall  ex¬ 
pect  before  long  that  some  enterprising  adver¬ 
tising  agent  will  corrtract  with  the  ministers  of 
the  crountrv  to  fitrnish  him  pirlpit  notices  at 
fifty  cents  ri  line,  and  the  religioits  wor  ship  will 
either  be  introdirced  or  interrupted  by  the  kind 
of  information  with  which  the  local  cohtmns  of 
a  country  newspaper  are  ordirtarily  sprinkled. 

The  Examiner  : 

The  First  Bajitist  Church  of  Hackensack,  N. 
J„  api)lie<l  to  the  cemetery  company  of  that 
place  for  the  prtrehase  of  a  grave,  in  which  to 
inter  the  body  of  their  deceased  sc.xtorr.  The 
necessary  pcrmis.sion  was  i)romptly  granted  ; 
but  it  was  subseqrrently  w  ithdrawn,  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  grotrnd  that  the  body  w  as  that  of  a 
coloreil  man  !  The  resirlt  was  that  at  the  close 
of  fire  funeral  service  at  the  church,  the  bfsly  of 
the  sexton  had  to  be  returrred  to  his  late  home 
•until  a  less  exclusives  resting-place*  cenild  be 
founel  for  it.  What  the  manage*rs  e>f  the  ce*me- 
tery  company  imagine*d  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  alle'geel  desecratiein  of  their  “  sacreel  soil  ” 
can  only  be  ce>nje‘e*titre*el.  There  can  bo  rto 
eloubt,  hewvever,  a,s  to  the  light  in  which  tht'ir 
action  will  be  regareleel  by  all  right-thinking 
men.  The  Gerverrtor  f>f  New  Jer  sey  is  sr>  irtdig- 
nant  at  the  cour.se  pursueel  by  the  cemetery 
manage*ment.  that  he  has  sent  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislature  recomrnendirtg  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  law  “  whicit  shall  inakt*  such  a  refusal, 
based  on  color,  a  criminal  offence ;  with  sit(*h 
penalty  as  shall  luevent  a  recurr-erice  of  such 
an  act.” 

The  Clirlstian  Ailvocate  : 

It  is  .said  that  a  notorious  rnilliortairc,  when 
ask<‘d  why  he  did  not  build  a  jralatial  mansion 
such  as  Vander  bilt’s,  said  “  I  don't  want  a 
house  that  will  be  .so  I'asily  found  when  the 
hurtgry  fellows  break  loo.se.”  Wc  do  irot  give 
his  rtarttt*.  for  we  do  not  positively  know  that  he 
said  it.  But  it  is  tin*  .nost  fearful  s(*nterrce  we 
have  heard  sittce  the  outbreak  of  the  late  Civil 
War\  As  certain  as  the  earth  continues,  and 
things  go  on  as  th(*y  have  for  tsverrty  years,  the 
“  hiinynj  fellows"  will  break  loose."  Notliing 
hastens  it  like  men  of  vjist  wealth,  w1io  bity  up 
Legislatures,  disrt*gard  private  riglits,  live  iir 
litxur-y,  and  say  “What  are  you  going  to  do 

about  it.y”  “T’he  public  be  - ,”  and  talk 

about  the  •‘Intrrgry  f<*llows  breaking  loose.” 
He  who  looks  aheatl  artd  sees  no  brr'akcrs,  is 
either  blirnl  or  has  sotrnr  glass  that  those  who 
jrtdge  the  future  by  the  jrast  can’t  get  access  to. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  : 

Tire  Ri'v.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson  gives  good  ad- 
I  vice  to  organists  :  “  lit  our  travels,  sortro  of  us 
j  have  seen  tin*  ol  I  organ  in  a  remote  village  in 
I  Germany,  on  the  case  of  whi(*h  are  carvi*d  in 
j  the  ruggedness  of  Teutonic  characters  three 
mottoes  :  if  they  could  bo  rendered  from  th(*ir 
terse  poetry  into  English,  they  would  <lo  valiant 
,  service  in  our  times  for  all  the  singei-s  arrd 
'  players  together".  .Across  the  top  of  the  key- 
I  board  is  this  :  ‘  Tiiou  jrlayest  hero  not  for  thy¬ 
self,  thou  playest  for  the  congregaiion  ;  so  the 
playing  should  elevate  the  heart,  should  be 
simple,  earrrest,  and  pure.’  Across  above  the 
right-hand  row  of  stops  is  thus  ;  ‘  The  organ 
tone  must  over  be  adapted  to  tho  subject  of  the 
song;  it  is  for  thee,  therefore,  to  rea<l  the 
hymn  entirely  through  so  as  to  catch  its  true 
spirit.’  Across  above  the  lett-hainl  stops  is 
this  :  ‘  In  order  that  thy  playing  shall  not  bring 
the  singing  into  confusion,  it  is  becomirrg  that 
thou  listi'ir  sometimes,  and  as  thou  hearest 
thou  wait  be  likelier  bj  play  as  God’s  people 
sing.’  ”  _ 

TEACHING  ALL  THE  GOSPEL. 

In  a  recent  address  to  Sunday-school  teachers, 
Mr.  Simrgeon  said  :  I  w<mld  very  earnestly  urge 
teachers  to  teach  all  they  believe  to  be  the 
Gospel  to  the  children.  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
undenominational  party,  and  I  do  not  feel  any 
sympathy  with  them.  I  belong  to  those  who 
hold  something  definite,  and  w1ien  I  meet  with 
some  who  hold  s  miething  definite  differing 
fr<»m  what  I  hold,  I  say  “  Tt  ach  all  you  believe 
to  be  true.”  When  I  meet  with  anoth(*r  w’ho  be¬ 
lieves  with  me,  I  say  “Teach  all  you  believe  to 
be  true.”  That  colorless,  indistinct  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  nothing  at  all,  which  is  now  current  in 
undenominational  circles,  is  neither  fit  for  the 
lambs  nor  the  dunghill,  jind  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  do  for  anybody.  Work  the  doctrine  into  the 
child’s  heart,  and  the  children  will  drink  it  in 
as  quickly  as  older  pe  pie.  I  could  point  to 
j  you  some  young  members  of  this  chureii,  under 
I  twelve  years  of  age,  who  could  dispute  about 
Calvinism  very  detiniteiy,  and  know  what  they 
were  up  t*,  too.  Tin  y  will  be  confirmed  against 
the  modern  heresies,  the  doctrines  of  Rome, 

'  ami  inlid(*litie.s  that  are  coming  up.  There 
j  was  a  teacher  who  usod  to  hear  me  pretveh, 

I  and  he  got  turned  into  him  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  pel  severance  of  the  saints.  But  he  went 
off  attracted  by  some  drums  and  cymbds,  and 
so  on.  When  he  got  into  a  certain  impiiry 
room  he  found  some  peo|)lo  who  said  they  hail 
been  converted  five  or  si.v  times.  He  said.  “I 
know  that  you  have  not  been  born  again  five 
or  six  times.”  Vi's  they  had.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
“  your  Bible  is  different  from  mine.  I  have 
read  in  tho  Bilile  about  being  born  again,  but 
never  about  bi  ing  born  again  and  again  and 
again  and  again.”  He  said,  “  I  will  go  back  to 
our  minister.  1  cannot  stand  this.”  The  one 
truth  held  him.  The  nail  was  driven  in,  and 
he  was  fast  to  his  seat.  He  could  not  getaway. 
We  want  instructed  youth,  an*l  we  must  have 
it.  I  do  not  know  which  way  we  are  going, 
but  I  <lo  know  that  if  we  have  children  well 
instrueWd,  then  we  shall  see  a  genet  ation  ris¬ 
ing  up  of  strong  believers  in  the  I^rd  Jesus 
Christ,  and  may  God  send  it  soon.  Wiiatover 
your  view  may  be,  do  not  keep  it  back  from 
the  (*hildren.  Bring  them  to  Christ,  and  then 
teach  them  all  things,  whatever  Christ  has 
commanded  you. 

Build  a  little  fence  of  trust 
Around  to-day; 

Fill  its  space  with'  loving  work. 

And  therein  stay. 

Peer  not  through  its  sheltering  bars 
At  to-morrow, 

God  will  help  thee ;  bear  what  comes 
Of  joy  or  sorrow. 

He  never  was  so  good  as  he  should  be,  that 
doth  not  strive  to  be  better  than  he  is ;  he 
never  will  ta*  better  than  he  is.  that  doth  not 
fear  to  be  worse  than  he  was. — Selden. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

A  NEW  AXE  FOR  MB.  GLADSTONE. 

[From  The  London  Standard,  Jan.  21.] 

Late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  says  a  Flint  tel¬ 
egram,  the  following  incident  occurred  at  Ha- 
warden  :  Just  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  the  po¬ 
lice,  who  are  in  constant  Jitfcendance  upon  the 
Premier,  were  surprised  to  see  a  man  walk 
rapidly  up  the  approaches  to  the  castle,  carry¬ 
ing  under  his  arm  a  nfj’sterious  looking  parcel, 
and  from  his  manner  it  was  inferred  that  the 
man  was  either  laboring  under  very  great  ex¬ 
citement,  or  that  he  was  insane.  He  was  speed¬ 
ily  taken  charge  of  by  the  police,  and  removed 
to  that  part  of  the  castle  in  w’hich  they  are 
quartered,  and  on  his  being  interrogated  by 
the  officer  in  chai’ge,  he  said  he  was  a  working¬ 
man  from  Birmingham,  and  had  made  an  axe, 
which  he  intended  to  present  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  w’ould  present  it  personally,  no  matter  w  hat 
the  cost.  The  man  was  kindly  treated  by  the 
officer,  and  after  he  had  somewhat  regained 
his  composure,  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  w1io  came  out  of  the  castle  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  admirer  on  the  lawn,  where  he  was 
presented  with  the  axe,  much  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  man,  who  afterward  walked  to 
Chester,  and  returned  to  Birmingham  the 
same  evening. 

[From  The  Loiuloii  Telcffraph,  Jan.  26.] 

The  arfisiin  who  represented  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  that  he  had  come  from  Birmingham  in 
order  to  present  him  with  a  new  axe,  is  named 
Simeon  Shorter,  and  is  in  the  employ  of  a  firm 
at  Saltley,  near  Birmingham.  Shorter  made 
the  axe  of  solid  stet*l,  and  having  accomplished 
his  L'lsk,  determined  to  present  it  himself -with¬ 
out  ceremony.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Ha- 
warden,  where  he  announced  his  errand,  but  at 
first  had  some  little  difficulty  with  the  detec¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Gladstone  greatly  admires  the  im¬ 
plement,  which  is  fitted  with  an  old  English 
oak  handle.  On  one  .side  of  the  lilade  is  Air. 
Gladstone’s  armmlal  bearings,  and  on  the  till¬ 
er  the  Staffordshire  “  knot,”  with  a  poeti(*al 
couplet.  After  taking  refrt*shments.  Shorter 
w’as  presented  with  Mr.  and  Airs.  Gladstone’s 
photographs  and  autograiihs. 

CULTURE  OF  RASPBERRIES. 

David  AY.  King  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  twenty-two  aer(*.s  of  small  fruits  in  the 
southw’estern  jiart  of  the  county,  find  who.se 
crops  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  <ire 
among  th«*  heaviest  the  Country  Gentleman 
has  ever  seen,  adopts  the  following  (*ourse  of 
management:  First,  the  land  is  well  under- 
draineil,  and  since  this  op(*ration  was  i)(*rform- 
ed,  his  iilaiits  are  free  from  rust,  which  before 
draining  was  quite  prevalent.  Alamtre,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  loads  to  the  acre,  is  scattered  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  in  Autumn,  which  serves  both 
as  a  Winter  mulching  and  for  enriching  the 
land,  and  for  which  coarse  manure  answers 
well.  Six  bushels  of  salt  and  twenty  bushels 
of  unleaehc*(l  wood-ashes  .are  sown  broadcast  in 
the  Spring,  and  plowed  in  very  shallow  as  early 
as  the  ground  will  work  mellow.  This  opera¬ 
tion  cuts  off  all  the  suckers  ;  the  furrows  an* 
first  turned  from  the  rows,  and  then  bfick  to- 
Wfirds  them,  find  tlu'y  fire  cultivated  level  on(*e 
a  week  till  the  last  of  June.  His  crop  of  black- 
b(*rrie.s  was  smaller  the  pa.st  season,  on  account 
of  the  injury  to  the  canes  the  juevious  Winter, 
being  only  101  bushels  iier  acn*.  The  pr(*viou.s 
year,  by  a  careful  measuring  of  the  land  twici*, 
and  keeping  a  record  of  the  sales,  a  jiart  of  the 
land  was  found  to  yield  IKO  bushels  jier  acre. 
His  crop  of  (iregg  nispberries  gave  about  100 
bush(*ls  per  acre  the  pfist  season. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  POTATO. 

The  iiotato,  originally  a  South  American 
plant,  was  introduced  to  A'^irginia  by  Sir  John 
Harvey  in  1629,  though  it  was  unknowTi  in 
some  counties  of  England  150  yi'ars  later.  In 
Pennsylvanifi  potatoes  are  mentioned  very 
soon  after  the  advent  of  the  Quakers  ;  they 
were  not  among  New’  York  juoducts  in  1695, 
but  ill  1775  we  are  told  of  11,000  bushels  grown 
in  one  .sixteen-acre  imtcli  in  this  province.  Po¬ 
tatoes  w’ere  served,  perhaps  as  an  exotic  rarity, 
at  a  Harvard  installation  dinner  in  1707  ;  but 
the  plant  was  only  brought  into  culture  in  New 
England  at  the  arrival  of  the  Pn'sbyterian  im¬ 
migrants  from  Ireland  in  1718.  Five  Inishels 
were  aecoiinted  a  large  cro])  of  potatoes  for  a 
Connecti(*ut  farmer ;  for  it  was  held  that  if  a 
man  ate  Iheni  every  day,  he  could  not  live  be¬ 
yond  seven  years. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  GRAPES. 

Burying  in  jars,  waxing  the  ends  of  each  clus¬ 
ter,  wraiqiing  in  [taper,  using  cotton  or  sawdust, 
are  variously  advised  f<ir  keeping  grapes,  but 
all  those  methods  are  too  fussy,  complicated 
and  unnecessary.  Grapes  will,  without  special 
treatment,  kee|)  about  as  w’oll  as  ap[iles,  if  the 
temperature  is  cool  enough  and  not  too  damp 
or  dry.  At  our  great  vineyards  the  grapes  are 
gathered  from  tlie  vines  into  keeping  boxes 
about  three  feet  long,  t*ighteen  inches  wide  and 
ten  inches  deep,  the  sides  tajiering  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  fruit  pressing  too  heavily  on 
that  beneath.  The  grapes  should  be  handled 
as  little  as  possible.  They  are  placed  in  the 
boxes  as  picked,  and  not  disturbed  again  for 
several  months,  being  immediately  stored  in 
cool  dry  cellars  until  the  market  suits  the  grow¬ 
er— often  until  January  or  February.  They  are 
then  packed  in  boxes  of  different  sizes,  as  the 
market  may  demand,  and  shippeil  in  cases. 

The  fruit  must  be  ripe— imperfectly  ripened 
grapes  will  not  keep  by  any  method.  Select 
kinds  that  have  thick  skins  and  a  reputation 
for  keeling.  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  good 
keepers,  but  they  are  too  late  in  riiiening  fur 
most  localities.  .Agawam,  Salem,  Lindley  and 
Diana  are  better.  Concord  is  not  considered  a 
good  keeper,  Imt  can  often  be  k«*i)t  until  Febru¬ 
ary.  When  first  picked  the  house  cellar  is  the 
codest  [lace  the  farmer  has— so  i»lace  them 
th<*re.  .\s  the  season  ailvances  and  the  celliir 
window’s  are  cl"sod  the  ct*llar  becomes  too 
warm.  No  fruit  shoiihl  be  kept  in  the  house 
cellar  then.  .As  the  cold  weather  conies  on 
[lace  the  baskets  of  grapes  in  a  room  w1i(*re 
they  will  be  ke[)t  as  cotd  as  possible  and  will 
not  freezi*,  an<l  where  it  is  not  too  dry.  If  there 
should  be  danger  of  frost  thrown  heavy  blan¬ 
ket  over  a  [lilcnf  the  baskets.  The  grapes  will 
stand  considerable  cold,  but  will  not  endure 
warmtli.  ‘4'-»i)es  in  Winter  are  a  great  luxury, 
and  withal  ucalthful  and  apiietizing. — yacra- 
mento  Bee*. 

TifE  IIOI  SEHOLI). 

To  Peiifi’mk  Note  P.m*er. — To  perfume  note 
pa[>er  get  a  few  (piiros  of  blotting  paper  and 
sprinkle  the  sheets  with  the  perfume  desired, 
then  put  them  under  a  weight  until  they  be¬ 
come  dry.  When  dry,  put  nob'  pa[)er,  enve¬ 
lopes,  et<*.,  between  the  sheets,  and  place  them 
under  a  weight  for  a  few  hours  ;  when  remov¬ 
ed  they  will  be  found  perfumed.  The  blotting 
sheets  may  be  utilized  again,  and  can  be  made 
to  retain  their  perfume  for  a  long  time  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  free  from  exposure  to  air. 

Sauces  for  Puddings.- P/awi.  Take  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  flour,  wet  it  with  ooM  wa¬ 
ter,  and  stir  until  free  from  lumps  ;  add  one 
pint  of  water,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  nut¬ 
meg,  and  butter  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  Boil, 
stirring  constantly,  till  thick  and  clear. 

Plum  Xo.  2.  One  cupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
half  a  ciififul  of  butter,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
one  tumblerful  of  billing  currant  wine. 

Fruit.  Half  a  cupful  of  butter,  two  and  a 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  spoonful  of  corn 
starch  wet  in  a  little  cold  milk,  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  half  the  grated  peel,  two  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
well,  pour  the  corn  starch  into  the  boiling  wa- 
t<*r,and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it  has  thickened. 
Put  all  together  in  a  bowl  and  beat  several  min¬ 
utes,  return  to  the  sauce-pan,  heat  almost  to 
boiling,  and  serve. 

Sweet.  Two  eggs,  one  and  three-fourths  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling 
milk.  Beat  the  eggs  to  a  froth  and  add  the 
sugar.  Beat  again  thoroughly  and  stir  in  the 


boiling  milk.  Remove  the  teakettle  lid,  set  the 
bowl  in  its  place,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Stir  constantly.  Serve  hot. 

Plain.  Half  a  cupful  of  sugar  in  one  quart 
of  water,  boll  together  and  thicken  with  a 
spoonful  of  corn  starch  mixed  in  a  little  cold 
w’ater.  Add  a  piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Flavor  with  lemon  and  nutmeg,  and 
stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar. — B.  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman. 

The  Ethics  of  Dining. — Eating  and  drinking 
have  got  their  ethical  side.  It  was  one  of  the 
forcible  sayings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  taught  a  man  how  to  handle  his  knife 
and  fork.  We  all  know’  th  story  of  the  man 
who  chose  his  wife  by  the  way  in  which  she  ate 
her  cheese.  She  was  in  fault  if  she  either  ate 
or  left  the  rind  ;  but  because  she  merely  scrap¬ 
ed  it,  he  thought  she  would  prove  a  wise  and 
prudent  housewife.  We  knew  an  old  surgeon 
who  used  to  form  his  estimate  of  people  by  the 
fact  whether  they  took  plain  bread  or  bread- 
and-butter  witli  their  meat  or  bacon  at  break¬ 
fast.  He  was  of  opinion  that  bread-and-butter 
on  the  sandwich  principle  was  highly  luxurious, 
but  that  plain  breiul  argued  a  good  conscience 
and  a  fine  natural  appetite. 


HOTEL  WARWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Located  on  Sampton  Roads, 

Kight  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort.  i 

OPEN  THROrtiHOl  T  THE  YEAR. 

A  substantial  brick  structure,  containing  all  modern  oou-  ' 
veniences,  having  accommodations  for  300  visitors.  Situated  ! 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnished;  table  '■ 
and  service  unsurpassed ;  pure  wat«*r  and  perfect  drainage 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Domln 
Ion  Line  and  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and  , 
full  information,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  22  Pine  street,  ' 
New  York,  or  to  | 

.7.  if.  SWIXEltTOX,  Mamujer,  I 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 


1866. 

S.  B.  ZEIOLER, 
President  Fayette  Co. 
Savings  Bank. 


1876. 

1.  M.  WEED, 
.Attorney  at  Law. 


FOREIGN. 

A  Devoted  Scotch  AIinister.— Rcfcning  to  a 
venerable  Free  Church  minister  of  Aloniaive, 
the  Rev.  David  Landsboroiigh  of  Kilmarnock 
says  :  “  He  left  at  the  Disrupticn  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  manses  in  Scotland.  How  [uo- 
digious  were  his  labors  at  that  period  !  Every 
Sabbath  he  conducted  a  w’hole  service  (exposi¬ 
tion  and  sermon)  to  the  Dalmellington  and 
Carspli aim  congregations  \vorshi[)ping  at  Lain- 
loch,  and  again  did  the  same  in  the  afternoon 
at  Aloniaive,  besides  riding  forty  miles  betw’een 
the  [laces  in  going  and  returning  ;  and  fre([iient- 
ly  in  the  evening  he  might  be  found  holding  a 
third  service  four  or  five  miles  from  his  house. 
It  w’ould  give  an  additional  joy  to  Renwi(*k  in 
glory  to  know  that  in  his  native  [ilace  there 
was  a  servant  of  Christ  so  devoted  and  so 
true.” 

The  Burns  Statue  for  London. — On  the  *2'2d 
ult.  the  larger  portion  of  a  bronze  statue  of 
Burns,  intt*nded  to  be  [ilaced  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  London,  was  cast  in  Sir  John 
Steell’s  foundry,  Edinburgh.  The  work  in 
qu«*.stion  is  a  replica,  with  some  variations,  of 
the  statue  e.xecuted  by  Sir  .Tohn  some  time  ago 
for  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  of  which 
an  exact  duplicjite  has  since  been  erected  near 
the  Albert  Institute,  Dundee.  In  revising  his 
design,  with  a  view  to  the  London  commission, 
the  artist  has  entirely  remodelled  the  head’ 
bringing  it  nearer  to  the  uiuight  posture,  and 
inqiarting  to  the  features  more  intensity  of  e.x- 
pression.  Tho  disposition  of  the  legs  has  also 
been  slightly  altered,  so  as  to  harmonize  bettor 
with  an  attitude  of  repose  ;  and  with  the  same 
intention  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  action 
of  the  right  hand,  which  still,  however,  contin- 
,  lies  to  hold  a  pencil.  .A  few  months  ago  Sir 
'  John  Steell  hail  the  pleasure  of  submitting  his 
work  to  the  inspection  of  Airs.  Hutchinson, 
Cheltenham,  granddaughter  of  the  [loet.  This 
lady  expressed  herself  as  very  much  pleased 
with  tho  modelling  of  the  statue,  and  more 
particularly  the  head  and  shoulders.  So  soon 
as  this  work  is  out  of  hand.  Sir  John  wiil  pro- 
(*ecd  with  the  casting  of  a  (luplicate  of  his  de¬ 
sign  as  remodelled,  which  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  for  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Those DELixrrABLE  Waters. — The  distinguish¬ 
ed  analyst.  Prof.  Heaton  has  been  making  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  water  of  the  holy 
well  of  Zem-zem  at  Alecca,  and  has  discovi'ied 
it  to  bo  full  of  tho  w’orst  kind  of  impurities. 
Since  its  rediscovery  in  the  sixth  <*entury  by 
the  grandfather  of  tho  [)ro[)liet  AIohanim(*d, 
this  w’cll  has  formi'd  the  clii(*f  siqqily  of  water 
to  the  millions  of  pilgrims  who  have  annually 
resorted  to  Mecca  to  [lay  their  rcspi’cts  to  the 
famous  black  stone  that  adorns  the  corner  of 
the  Kaaba.  There  was  and  is  no  ailment  for 
which  ZiHR;^em  waters  is  not  coiisiilered  a 
sovei'tlj^  Jjiiiedy  by  the  faithful  ;  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  mental  powers  are  e<(ually  re-_ 
markable,  so  that  a  celebrated  Aloslem  record-" 
er  of  theological  traditions  traced  his  wonder¬ 
ful  memory  entirely  to  his  copious  draughts 
from  Hagar’s  Well. 

- ^  - 

HENRY  VILLARD. 

It  is  reported  that  Villard  has  not  only  lost 
three  or  four  millions  himself,  but  that  he  has 
handed  over  to  other  losers  the  that 

he  gave  a  year  ago  to  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  I  lio[ie  this  is  not 
true.  A  man  should  not  [lay  so  dearly  as  that 
for  a  miscalculation.  There’s  only  one  thing — 
a  recollection — that  makes  mo  think  that  the 
report  may  be  true.  In  the  Autumn  of  1862  he 
came  into  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  I  was  writing  letters  to  the  New 
York  Tribune.  His  horse  was  a  better  one 
than  mine,  and  he  always  kept  ahead — exce[)t- 
ing,  [lerhaps, on  a  retr<3at.  One  night  when  the 
army  was  being  transferred  from  the  Ra[1dan 
over  to  Fredericksburgh,  and  Villard  and  I 
were  trying  to  keep  along  with  it,  we  found 
ourselves  a  good  way  from  any  eligible  house 
and  compelled  to  camp,  soldier-fashion,  on  the 
ground.  We  picketed  our  hors<?s,  then  brought 
a  dozen  nice,  soft,  three-cornered  rails  from  a 
worm  fence  near  by,  laid  them  gracefully  side 
by  side  in  the  wet  grass  and  went  to  bed.  As 
it  was  cold  wo  put  our  blankets  together  and 
laid  them  over  us,  and  as  there  were  no  mos¬ 
quitoes  we  got  along  fairly  well.  The  only  dis¬ 
turbance  was  made  by  Villard.  I  woke  sud¬ 
denly  about  one  o’clock  and  found  Villard  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  bed,  carefully  pushing  the  blanket 
out  over  me,  and  saying  “Excuse  me.”  This 
ha[»pene<l  three  or  four  times  during  the  night, 
my  conscientious  bed-fellow  [lulling  the  blan¬ 
kets  over  me,  and  each  time  saying  “E.xcu.so 
me.”  I  didn’t  suppose  that  such  a  man  ever 
would  be  rich.  Alaybe  he  has  been  .so  foolish 
as  to  give  away  his  wife’s  priqierty  and  start 
from  bed-rock  again  ;  who  knows  ? — W.  A. 
Croffiit  in  Detroit  Tribune. 

CARLYLE  NOT  A  PHILOSOPHER. 

His  admirers  call  him  a  [ihilosopher,  and 
others  describe  him  as  “  the  gi  im  old  dyspe[)- 
tic  [ihilosopher.”  Whatever  lie  was,  better  or 
worse,  he  was  not  a  philoso[)her.  The  epithet 
is  a  considerably  loose  om*,  but  can  scarcely  be 
aiqilied  in  any  sense  to  the  man  of  Ecclefeclian, 
of  (  raigenputtock  and  of  Chelsea.  Pliiloso[ihy 
is  supposed  to  inquire  into  tlie  first  [u1iici[)l<  s 
ami  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge.  Carlyle 
did  not  affect  that.  H’*  was  contenU'd  to  get 
catches  of  men  and  measures  ami  to  make 
shrewd  guesses  as  to  things  as  they  are.  No 
doubt  he  became  considerably  imlebted  to  the 
[ihilosophy  of  Germany — more  than  to  that  of 
Scotland  ;  but  the  influence  came  to  him  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  by  reflection  from  his  literary  mas¬ 
ters,  such  as  Goethe,  who  felt  the  pow(*r  of  the 
idealism  of  Kant.  He  never  acce[»ted  any 
creed,  and  did  not  believe  in  a  possibility  of 
system  in  thinking.  His  remarks  arc  loose 
stones  capable  of  being  used  by  others  in 
building,  but  not  constructed  by  himself  into 
an  edifice.  If  he  had  sought  to  formulate  his 
thoughts,  the  product  would  have  been  a  cu¬ 
rious  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone.  It  will 
beat  his  admirers. to  form  a  Carlyle  creed  ;  and 
if  they  do,  they  will  not  believe  it — tiiey  W’  uld 
be  choked  in  the  swallowing  of  it.— Dr.  MeCosh 
in  the  Manhattan.  _ 

is  consumption  ctrable? 

An  annual  death-rate  of  nearly  100,f)00  by  Con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  gives,  so  far  as  tho 
medical  profession  is  conceriH*<f,  a  most  emphatic 
and  disheartening  negative  to  this  question.  But 
under  the  new  vitalizing  treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey 
and  Palen,  of  1109  Girard  St.,  Philadel|thia,  quite 
as  emphatic  an  affirmation  can  be  declareii.  This 
treatment  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  healing 
art.  AVe  are  speaking  within  the  limits  of  facts 
I  when  we  say  that  during  the  past  thirteen  years  in 
!  thousaiuls  of  cases  the  progress  of  Consumption 
has  been  arrested  by  its  use,  and  hundr«*<Is  of  lives 
saved.  In  many  instances  where  it  Beemt*d  tliat 
the  patient  oonld  not  sun  ive  for  more  than  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  the  vital  forces  have  rallied, 
anil  there  has  been  a  slow,  but  sure  return  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  comfortable  h»ialth.  If  you  wish  to 
know  all  ationt  this  remarkable  treatment,  write  to 
Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen,  and  they  will  send  you 
such  documentary  evidence  as  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  its  real  value. 


FIRM  C'.4PIT.4E.  OVER  <<(100,000. 

ZEIGLE^S:  WEED, 
Attorneys,  Land  and  investment  Agents, 

VTest  TTnion,  Fayetts  Co.,  lON^a. 

Fayette  County,  Iowa  : 

’I'EN  hours  from  Chicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuque,  four 
I  hours.  Has  a  poiiulatlon  of  2.’>,0llt);  three  railroads:  tlf- 
tceu  grist  mills;  twenty-live  creameries;  nine  banks;  seven 
newspapers :  forty  ehurcbes:  one  hundred  and  eiglity-six 
school  houm'S.  The  entire  eounty  Is  under  a  high  state  of 
onltlvatlon,  and  has  identyof  timber  and  water.  We  loan 
money  on  cultivated  land,  In  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-thtrd 
It.s  easli  value,  at  7  per  cent,  jiayable  semi-aiinually,  net  to 
mortgagee. 

- 27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  IS  THIS  COUNTY - 

During  wtilcli  time  we  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists,  Trust  Funds,  and  for  private  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  In  all  coses  iirlncii>al  has  been  pronuuly  paiil, 
ainl  interest  has  never  defaulted.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspoiidcuco  from  those  who  have  money  to  Invest  (who 
look  to  absfilute  securitv  rather  than  high  Interest). 

Address  ZEIGI.ER  A  W’EED, 

W’est  Union.  Iowa. 

REFERENCES  RY  PERMISSION  : 

.Ino.  T.  Hill,  President  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  Y’ork. 
Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Fayette  County  National  Bank,  W’est  Union.  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Chew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  Bross,  Ex-Lleul.  Gov.  of  Illinois  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hon.  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  W’m.  B.  .\lllson.  U.  S.  Senator,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

F  ATiMKllS ! 

W’e  have  a  choice  list  of  Imiiroved  farms  for  sale,  at  fioiii  j 
$18  to  $;i0  per  acre.  If  you  wish  to  sell  out,  and  go  W’est  to  I 
locate  In  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  the  advan-  1 
biges  of  the  religious,  social, and  school  privileges  that  you  | 
are  accustomed  to.  and  wlicrc  the  best  of  farming  lands  ' 
can  yet  be  bad  at  half  or  quarter  their  ultimate  value,  write  ; 
to  us,  and  we  will  furnish  all  needed  Information.  ' 

Address  ZEIOLER  &  WEED.  I 

West  Union,  Iowa.  1 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular 

-—OF  THE—  _  _ 

AUTOMATIO 

"NO  TENSION” 

Noiseless  Sewing  Machine. 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  EVERT  OTHER.  I 
Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work 
URSdUALLES  LIQBTITSSS  OT  RVVmSi  , 
AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 
Willcoz  &  aibl98  S.  IL  Co.,  658 Broadway,  11.7. 

]  j7&  rTl'a¥b~ 

59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 
P  p  Furniture. 

&  PULPITS,  FONTS, 

tablets.  &c.,  &c. 

Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  bcmk  by  mall. 

The  Ministers’  and  Teachers’  Bible. 

^^This  ^magnilU’ent  A 

from  Lomitm^w 
iiKloiTitvl 

the  loading  Bishops  J 

dltioiuo  the  Old  and||^  _ 

c»Manr«>  of  MVord^T  'oloitO | 

KeU;ronoe^3  wBh  (’ontextr  AnKneycIo  1 

with  Proaimvirttiol?  13 

ed  Mnps.  fwti-y,  Miisie,  EtlmoloBy, 

rebTcn^’j!  "v.“wi  |  ^ 

O. ,  ivnt*'9  The  Ijihlos  ivccIvihI  to-ilav 

enly  Ste.oo:  ' 


8 PER  CENT.  NET. 

Security  as  good  In  every  way  ns  wo  have  former¬ 
ly  liad  at  ?.  I.9)nns  run  3  to  5  years,  interest 
soml-annunl.  ?  percent  again,  probably,  after 
February  1st,  1884.  Best  of  references  all  around 
you.  Write  at  once  for  turlher  particulars.  If  you 
have  money  to  loan.  .4d<lress 

D.  8.  It.  J01I\8T0\  &  SOIV, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  P.\t'I,.  MiNN. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.] 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK  ^T£rw?;?Ps 

Sew  1 !  ivpii,  (’t  (tficoriQinatorsof  the  Silk  Vatchworkcraze) 
fora  d.illarjiauk.iirt^  of  buautii'ulSitktfor  PaU'liwurk,  B  {<ai'kn(;p$ 

Embroidery  Silk,  a&turWd  colors  Oe.  a  package,  0  packages  1 


uniy  Ste.oo:  & ar >B 

c*Gpie3  and  one  copy  >i)itti  i  w  i’!*: 

for  «.•-««*«  Other  Bihlra.^%Jl'l|j,||!BaB!M15fcgi 
with  loss  niattor,  sell  tor  $15.^4^' 

^^Ord*>r  utonre* 

G.  8.  MAYO  a  CO.,  160  laSaUa  Et.rChiclgo  Ill. 

%  McShaneBell  Foundry 

J  Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Chimes 
M  for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks.  &o..  £ic.  Prices  and 
IL  catalogues  sent  free.  Aildress 
Jl  U.  MeSUANE  &  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
4UF  9^^1826.  Church.  Chapel.  School,  Eire  Alarm 
and  other  bells-  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


(?bQrch,  8cbool,  Fire-alarm.  Klne-toupd,  low*pticea,  warrant^ 
•d.  Catalogue  with  700te8diiioDiala.  prices,  etc.,  scDt  free. 

9lvmy«>r  (MnnufaoturlnB  Co.,  Cinolim«*‘ij!?’ 

THK  TllllY  }\mVU  BELL  E(H  MIIIV. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

THGY,  x\.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  W’orkmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Sjicclal  attention 
given  to  C'ltiircli  Bells.  IlDistrateil  ('atniogne  inalbxl  free. 


embraces  every  desirnblo  Novell  v  of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  fea¬ 
ture  for  18^  is,  that  you  can  for  select  Neednor  Planta  to  th.at  value  from 

w‘'S“  !."•  cIu(led,without  charge,  a  copy  of  Peter  Hen- 

®«*’‘**"  and  Farm  Topica.M  a  work  of  460  p.igbs,  handsomely 
e  .  an'l  a  portrait  of  the  author.  The  i-rlce  ol  the  book  ahme  is 

ll.oO.  Catalogue  of  “Every  thing;  for  the  Garden,^  giving  details,  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St,  flew  York. 


all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils, All  Plants, 

Every  sack  tested  for  virALiTY.  All  tested  in  Gardens  for  purity  a.nd  valub. 
CATALOOl’E  AND  PRICE  Iil8lT  of  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

6wd  Store  at  home.^S^d  for’Catalogue.  HIRAM  SIBLEY  k  CO.,Roclioster,llT.aiidClilca£o,lll. 


Sll’CATARRH 


And  Diseases  of  the 
HEAD,  THROAT  &  LUNGSl 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  No  case 
incurable  wtien  our  questions 
are  properly  answered.  Write 
for  circulars,  testminiiials.  rtc., 

UI:Y.  T.  1*.  CtllLOH,  Tror, 


-  HY  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Ik*!  It  be  forever  remembered  lliat  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  tti  and  from  Chicago  oimI 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  wcH 
posted  travellers  wlien  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  tiost  route  an<l  the  stiort  line  between 

Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  I.a  Crosse,  Kparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls.;  Winona,  OwaUuina,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Ra[dds,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  FreeiHirt,  Elgin,  Rockford,  III.,  are  among 
Its  8(X)  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  tew  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  DA  V  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
mtsiels  of  comfort  and  elegance;  Its  PAL.ACR  DKAW- 
ING-ROOM  C.ARS,  which  arc  unsurimssed  liy  any:  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

itouth-'westeiiit  DzirziTa  caks, 

the  like  of  which  are  m>t  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQ,U1P- 
PED  KOAII  I.\  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chlc.ago,  business  centres.  Hummer  resorfs,  and  n(rt<xl 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
t)raricheH  of  this  mail. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  miles  of  moil,  and  has 

over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  <if  patrons. 

.\sk  your  ticket  agent  for  tlckots  via  this  refute,  .\NO 
TAKf  \'0.\E  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  soli 
them.  It  Costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
flrst-class  aci-ommodatlons.  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  jioorly 
equljiped  roads. 

For  maps,  dBscrlpdlvc  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
Iiapiers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  lo<*al 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ValuaWe  Fruit  and  Brain  Farm  For  Sale. 


Having  more  land  than  wo  care  Ut  attend  to,  wo  offer  our 
“  OAKLAND  ”  FARM  for  sale.  Situated  In  plain  sight  of 
Geneva,  and  overlooking  Seneca  Ia.ke,  iK.undod  on  the 
south  by  tho  very  celebrated  John  .lohnston  farm,  and  on 
the  west  by  tho  srdendld  farm  of  Robt.  J.  Swan,  Esq., 
ex-Presldeut  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  contains  IkTO  acres,  mostly  tile  draineil;  no  watte  land. 
It  has  good  farm  buildings,  consigting  of  a  farm  house  and 
six  tenant  bouses,  a  large  barn  42x160  feet  with  basement, 
horse  barn  40x60  feet,  hay  barns,  granary,  corn  bouse,  tool 
house.  Ac. 

In  ORCHARDS  It  has  about  600  young  apple  trees,  3,500 
plum  trees  pilanted  in  the  Autumn  of  1882  and  Spring  of 
1883,  3,400  quince  trees  planteil  In  the  Spring  of  1883,  of  the 
best  market  sorts,  and  all  doing  remarkably  well;  and  we 
are  now  (October)  planting  2,.600  more  plum  trees.  This 
land  Is  believed  to  be  ailmlrably  oilapted  to  these  fruits, 
and  is  known  to  be  unusually  One  wheat  land,  the  yield  of 
wheat  In  1882  was  as  high  as  50  bushels  per  acre  on  30  acres, 
and  35  bushels  per  acre  on  the  whole  average  of  124  acres — 
and  we  have  now  about  120  acres  well  put  In. 

The  farm  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  on  easy 
terms.  Buyers  Invited  to  see  it. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS,  Geneia,  N.  Y. 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  doslgns  lu  Wocslwork  that  are  artistic,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  liner  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Wooilwork  and  Attachment  are  securefl  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  tho  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Company, 

BROADWAY  AND  FOURTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

mmt 

P'Wif,9J,TE8. 

Tone,M,W(irlniiansliipaDiI  Doratility. 

'  WmiLLIAn  HNABR  *  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  ao6  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  11a  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


UHIICCI  I  <k«  wiiMtus 
nniloCLL  aOST  flluabl* 

KnHfHaPTMtHUrk* 
berryr  t  AilftolUA  Uaal«l  Boon* 
Hirawbprrlp*.  Send  for  detaite. 
The  Lai  gut  and  But  Suick  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

fn  the  V.  S..  including  oUfKilun- 
hieearietiu.  uewandold.  lUu$- 
tratrd  Catalogue.  ttUinq  uhatto 
plant,  how  to  plant  and  now  to  get 
andgrow  ^’ruitTrrp*  mitl  f’lnaUf 

_  JliUd  withuee/ul  in/ormatiofion 

/YUit  culture.  kUkV..  A'tdreu 
Ts  LOVYrTTs  LUtle  KlUc  r*  New  Jvrmej.  tntra- 
d%fceT  gf  VuthUert  Raeplterry  and  Manchuter  Strawberrg, 


How  to  rear 
and  iiianageJ^I 
poultry.  (ffU 

Send  a  tcn-ceiit  <  (■ 
piece  to  V;  A 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  x. 


Hartford,  Ct., 

fur  a  copy  ut  the 

Poultry  World. 

and  it  will  tell  yon. 


lo/IRGINlA  FARMS  &  MILLS 


For  Hfue  nod  Exehnnoe*  tW"  Write 
for  free  BEAL  FSTATK  .IOURNAIm 
B.  B.  CUAFFIN  4e  U«.  UlehaoBd, Vlt«iaUt 

XHE  WESrTEKHf 


Farm  mortrare  co. 

L«wre»ce,Kau.  ,<  0.  isbi  tnvestutstfii 
best  K-curltu's  In  the  market.  FlRtl’T 
Mortaame  LOARN  Hpo«  imprevW 
fatmt.  Interest  ami  principal  paid  un  day  of 
maturity  In  New  York.  Fonda  prooj^y 
Disced.  Large  experience.  Nolowea.  Sena 
Tor  ctrenisr,  references  and  aample  fonns. 

F.  M.  PiRKisa.  Pret.;  J.  T.  Wtunu,  Tigs 
Fret.:  L.  II.  PERSisa,  Sec.:  Caaa.  W 
OuuTT. Tiress.!  N.  F.  Bsar,  JmVtoo, 

IhONEY  loan» 

WIM  K  ■  on  improved  REAL 
EMTATB  In  St.  Panl,  Ulnneapcdla.  ana  ofbei 
proeperoos  eitiea  In  Mliineeota.sosa  to  net  lender 

TWQ/  P^iHoiNUNI  I 

"  M  nually  In  N.  T.  Exchange.  Con. 

m  t_  aervaUVHTaluatlona.  Amplesecn- 
m  ritloe.  14  ream  sncoeMful  exp» 

M  XR  R  riencs.  Tbs  best  of  lefenooes. 


nPER  ANRUNI I  K 

nnally  In  N.  Y.  Exchange.  Con. 
aervaUVHTaluatlona.  Ampleaecn- 
ritloe.  14  years  anroesefiil  exp» 
riencs.  The  beet  of  lefeieoces. 
Write  for  CirculsK  AddreM 

COCHRAN  &  NEWPORUThil.  Mlu. 
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_ IJiTERNATTONAL  SRRIKS. _ 

Sanday,  Keb.  !<4,  1884. 

THE  THES8AL0MANS  ANU  BEREANS. 

The  L«88«b  :  Act$  xtu.  1-14. 

I.  Now  when  they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis,  they 
eame  to  Thessalonlca,  where  was  a  synagogue  ot  the  Jews : 

4.  And  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  In  unto  them,  and 
three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scrli>- 
turea, 

3.  Opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead;  and  that  this 
Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ 
t.  And  some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted  with  Paul 
and  Silas ;  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and 
of  the  chief  women  not  a  few. 

6.  But  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  with  envy, 
took  unto  them  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  and 
gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city  on  an  uproar,  and 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out 
to  the  people. 

6.  And  when  they  found  them  not,  they  drew  Jason  and 
certain  brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city,  crying.  These 
that  have  turned  the  world  U]i8lde  down  are  come  hither 
also. 

7.  Whom  Jason  hath  received :  and  these  all  do  contrary 
to  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king, 
one  Jesus. 

8.  And  they  troubled  the  people  and  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
when  they  heard  these  things. 

9.  And  when  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  and  of  the 
others,  they  let  them  go. 

10.  And  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul  and 
Silas  by  night  unto  Berea:  who  coming  thither  went  into 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews. 

II.  These  were  more  noble  than  tho.se  In  Thessalonlca,  In 
that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  Scriptures  dally,  whether  those  things  were  so. 

13.  Therefore  many  of  them  believed ;  also  of  honorable 
women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men,  not  a  tew. 

13.  But  when  the  Jews  ot  Thessalonlca  had  knowledge 
that  the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Berea,  they 
eame  thither  also,  and  stirred  up  the  people. 

14.  And  then  Immediately  the  bretben  sent  away  Paul  to 
go  as  it  were  to  the  sea:  but  Silas  and  Timotbeus  abode 
there  still. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — "These  were  more  noble  than  those 
in  Tkessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  Word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  whether  those  things  were  so.” — Acts  xvii.  11. 

Thessalonlca  was  one  hundred  miles  from  Phi¬ 
lippi.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  a  city  distinguished  for  its  culture,  its  active 
trade,  and  its  political  influence.  Here  resided 
the  Roman  Preetor  and  Questor,  and  thus  this  city 
was  a  grand  centre  for  Gospel  labor,  for  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  once  established  in  Thessalonlca,  the 
streams  would  flow  through  all  the  province,  and 
even  beyond.  Paul  alludes  to  this  in  his  first  Epis¬ 
tle,  wlien  he  says  “  From  you  sounded  out  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
but  also  in  every  place  your  faith  to  Godward  is 
spread  abroad.”  The  present  name  of  this  city  is 
Saloniki,  and  at  one  time  it  l>elong»Hl  to  Venice, 
but  since  1130  it  has  been  under  the  dominion  of 
Turkey.  Our  lesson  is  the  account  of  the  planting 
in  Thessalonlca  of  the  second  Christian  cliurch  in 
Europe,  for  I  can  see  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
sustain  the  opinion  which  some  liold,  lliat  the 
churcli  in  Rome  precedtHl  this. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  tliis  connection,  that 
the  Epistles  to  the  Cliurch  in  The-ssalonica  were 
prompted  without  doubt  by  tlie  fact  that  Paul  was 
prevented  by  perseirution  from  remaining  in  tlic 
city  and  building  up  the  young  conveits  in  relig¬ 
ious  truth,  and  so  he  souglit  by  thest;  letters,  to 
strengthen  tliein  in  the  faitli.  Pastors  and  Sunday- 
school  tfiachers  too  often  forget  tliis  nei.-i'ssity  tiiat 
young  converts  should  isi  instructed  in  the  Wor<l  of 
God,  and  thus  be  made  strong  in  tiie  Lord. 

Vebses  1-3.  Ctimpelhsl  to  leave  Philippi,  Paul 
and  Silas  had  no  thought  of  discontinuing  the  work 
in  Europe,  because  of  perseinitions,  and  so  they 
seek  another  field  in  which  to  sow  the  Gospel  seed. 
They  journeyed  by  the  old  Roman  road  to  Amphi¬ 
polis,  situated  on  the  Strymon,  then  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  dire<*tion  to  Apollonia,  and  not  pausing  at 
these  cities,  because  not  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
Spirit,  they  pushed  on  to  Thessalonica,  where  were 
hearts  ready  to  receive  the^  truths  of  redemption. 
This  city  was  an  interesting  field  of  labor  to  Paul, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  there  a  large  settle¬ 
ment  of  Jews,  and  also  a  synagogue,  for  you  rc- 
member  that  in  Philippi  the  Apostle  found  no  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  had  to  preach  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
As  to  the  length  of  time  siiout  in  Tluissalonica, 
writers  differ  in  opinion,  some  believing  that  it  was 
about  one  montli,  others  two  or  three  iiiontlis. 
This  is  evident,  that  Paul_  preached  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  three  Sabbaths,  reasoning  with  the  Jews, 
and  seeking  to  prove  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  two  facts : 

1.  That  the  promised  Messiah  was  to  bt;  a  suffer¬ 
ing  Messiah,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  that  He  was  to 
rise  from  the  dead. 

2.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  this  Christ  of 
prophecy. 

You  will  notice  that  Paul's  preaching  in  Thessa- 
ionica  was  not  merely  moral  essays,  but  it  was 
Christ,  and  (’hrist  only.  If  he  had  selected  his 
themes  with  a  view  to  pleasing  his  audiences,  he 
would  have  left  the  Gospel  out,  at  least  until  he 
had  gained  some  jmpularity  in  the  city.  But  Paul 
was  not  preaching  for  self,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  not  to  become  i>opular  but  to  .save  souls,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  preach  anj-thing  Init  the 
Gospel.  “Woo  is  unto  me  if  I  prcAch  not  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ”  (1  Cor.  ix.  16).  But  your  scholaix  may  ask 
Must  not  the  Christian  use  policy  in  religious  work  'f 
And  as  it  was  this  preaching  of  Christ  which  had 
excited  the  pt*ople  of  Philippi,  and  made  it  nece.s- 
sary  for  the  A)H>stles  to  l*‘avo  that  city,  would  not 
a  worldly  wisdom  have  dictated  a  little  more  pru¬ 
dence  in  Thessalonicji  V  The  answer  is.  The  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Master  was  “  Go  preach’My  Go.spcl,” 
and  Paul,  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  liad  only  to 
obey  orders,  leaving  the  results  in  God's  hands. 
When  we  begin  to  shape  our  woik  for  Jesus  by 
worldly  principles  we  lose  all  jwwer.  and  (uir  labor 
will  bring  forth  no  fruit. 

Notice  again  that  Paul  did  not  preach  about  the 
Scriptures,  but  out  ot  them ;  and  ho  did  not  preach 
about  Christ,  but  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  He  did 
not  tell  them  of  His  holy  character  and  His  words 
of  wisdom,  but  of  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Christ  and  Him  crucille*!  wius  the  burden  of  his 
words,  fpr  Paul  gloritsl  in  the  cross  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  show  to  the 
class  how  plainly  in  prophecy  the  suffering,  risen 
Jesus  is  taught.  Especially  call  their  attention  to 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  order  that  the 
scholars  may  know  how  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
taments  are  one  glorious  Gosi>el.  Recall  also  to 
their  minds  the  striking  fact  that  when  the  risen 
Saviour  walked  with  the  two  disciples  to  Emniaus, 
He  “  l>egan  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  ami  ex¬ 
pounded  unto  them  in  ail  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  Himself.”  Wliat  things  ?  You  have  the 
answer  in  His  wonls  (Luke  xxiv.  26);  “Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffertKl  these  fliings  and  to  enter 
lnU>  His  glory,”  the  sufferings  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah,  so  that  Paul  simply  copied  His 
Master  in  His  preaching  V 
Veb.se  4.  Such  preaching  had  its  blessed  results, 
for  the  Gospel  was  then,  and  is  always,  “the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Go<l  and  the  jKiwer  of  God  unto  salvation.” 
Thn’e  classes  were  included  in  the  converts : 

1.  Some  of  the  Jews.  Not  the  majority,  but  only 
a  few. 

8.  A  great  multitude  of  devout  Gi-eeks ;  that  is, 
Greek  proselytes  (.Vets  xiii.  43). 

3.  “Of  thechief  women,  not  a  few.  No  wonder 
that  woman  Is  leached  by  the  Gosiiel,  and  that 
even  “the  chief  women,”  who  had  more  obstacles 
to  overcome  than  those  in  humbler  circumstances, 
received  gladly  the  goml  news  of  a  risen  Christ. 
For  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  inaugurated  a  new 
day  for  woman,  a  day  of  lib«*rty  from  oppression, 
a  day  of  noble  development  of  her  character.  ‘Wo¬ 
man  owes  to  the  Gosixd  every  privilege  which  she 
enjoys,  and  if  your  class  is  composed  of  girls,  it 
would  l>e  well  to  sjaiak  to  them  of  the  condition  of 
their  sex  to-day  in  heathen  lands  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  Christ. 

Verses  5-9.  But  the  pi'eachiug  which  was  to  so 
many  a  savor  of  life,  was  to  others  a  savor  of 
death ;  and  now,  as  in  Philippi,  persecution  ari>8e, 
and  the  Ap«>stlee  again  are  ealli*d  to  suffer  for  and 
with  Christ.  Through  ea>7r,  l>ec“au8e  Paul  was  suc¬ 


cessful,  the  unbelieving  Jews  easily  persuaded  the 
idle,  unprincipled  loungers  in  the  market-placi*  to 
join  with  them  in  persecuting  these  defenceless 
strangers,  who  had  only  proclaimed  the  rich  love 
of  God  in  the  Messiah.  These  loungers  cared  no¬ 
thing  for  the  Jews,  or  for  their  religious  views ;  but 
being  without  moral  principle,  they  were  only  too 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  excitement,  and  to  <lo  any 
wicked  act.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  mob  thus 
called  together  to  create  a  tumult  in  the  city,  and 
soon  a  great  multitude  of  exciteil  men  was  gather¬ 
ed  before  the  house  of  Jason,  who  had  entertained 
the  missionaries  while  in  the  eity.  We  have  no  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Jason,  except  this  mention  of 
him  in  our  lesson.  They  did  not  find  in  his  house 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  here  we  can  trace  the  providen¬ 
tial  care  of  God  ;  for  if  they  hail  been  found,  the 
mob  would  have  toni  them  in  pieces. 

The  next  step  of  the  persecutors  was  u>  seize 
Jason  and  his  friends,  and  drag  them  before  the 
magistrates,  accusing  them  of  creating  political  dis¬ 
turbances.  Why  did  they  make  this  charge  Be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the 
rulers:  for  Thessalonlca  being  a  free  city  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  any  disloyalt.v  would  deprive  the 
inhabitants  of  their  privileges,  which  were  very 
many.  The  charge  was  of  course  false:  for  while 
Paul  did  preach  that  Jesus  was  King,  it  was  a 
spiritual  kingdom  which  He  died  to  establish. 

You  will  remind  the  class  how  emphatically 
Jesus  himself  taught  obedience  to  rulers  as  the 
duty  of  a  believer.  “  Render,  therefore,  unto 
Ca>6ar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  which  are  God's  ”  (Matt.  xxii.  21).  Jesus 
is  King — “the  Prince  of  the  kiags  of  the  earth” 
(Rev.  i.  5),  and  the  believer  is  to  obey  Him ;  but 
His  throne  is  not  ot  wood  or  of  gold,  but  it  is  built 
up  in  the  heart,  and  His  scepti’e  is  a  sceptre  of  sov¬ 
ereign  love. 

The  charge  that  these  men  had  “  turnwl  the  world 
upside  down,”  was  true  in  one  sense :  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  always  revolutionary,  by  reason  of  its  antag¬ 
onism  to  sin,  and  so  Jesus  said  that  He  had  come 
not  to  send  [)eace,  but  a  sword  (Matt.  x.  34).  The 
Gospel  is  a  transforming  power.  “  I  will  shake  all 
nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come, 
and  I  will  (ill  this  house  with  glory,”  was  the 
propheey  concerning  the  coming  Messiah  (Haggai 
il.  7).  The  Gospel  fli-st  transforms  the  individual 
heart,  and  there  the  conflict  begins  with  sin— a 
close  and  .severe  conflict,  for  (he  fighting  is  with 
the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness;  and 
then  begins  the  upturning  in  (he  world,  the  battling 
with  social  and  political  sins,  with  organized  in¬ 
iquity,  and  with  eveiy  evil  in  society.  AVh«*n  the 
Church  and  the  world  live  in  harmony  side  by  side, 
then  you  (nay  be  .sure  that  (he  Church  has  lo.st  its 
Holy  Ghost  power. 

The  rulers  of  the  city  were  troublwl  by  the  charge 
brought,  and  by  the  excitement  in  the  city;  but 
they  saw  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  dislo.valt}', 
and  cont(*nted  themselves  with  binding  Ja.son  and 
his  friends  by  a  sum  of  money  deposited  in  the 
court,  to  keep  (he  peace.  Jtuson  was  a  true  friend 
of  the  hated  missionaries,  and  he  gladly  lK“came 
surety  for  them  in  an  hour  wlion  all  lieside  were 
against  them. 

Verses  10-14.  Berea  was  nlH>ut  fifty  miles  from 
The8saloni<‘n,  and  as  a  })rudentiul  measure,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  excitement  in  the  city,  the 
“  brethren,”  or  young  converts,  sent  Paul  and  Silas 
to  this  more  retired  place,  which  belonged  to  the 
third  district  of  Macinlonia,  of  whi«*h  Pella  was  the 
capital.  Here  the  missionaries  found  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception,  for  the  resident  Jews  \Vcrc  “more  noble'’ — 
that  is,  they  had  nobler  feelings  aiul  more  liberal 
sentiments.  They  were  ojien  to  reason  regarding 
the  truths  of  the  Scrij)ture8,  they  were  I'ager  to 
know  what  the  Scriptures  really  taught,  and  they 
were  willing  to  search  diligently  in  order  to  know 
this.  Every  point  of  faith  must  be  t<«ted  by  the 
Word  of  God.  Too  many  Christians  believe  this 
and  that  doctrim*  simply  onjthe  te.stimony  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  one  cannot  be  strong  in  faith  in  this  way. 
We  must  search  the  Scriptures  hom'Stly,  <-ontinual- 
ly,  prayerfTilly,  until  wt'  have  gained  a  piTsonal  and 
firm  conviction  of  the  truths  which  they  reveal. 
This  searching  gives  one  a  living  instead  of  a  blind 
faith.  Ilememlier.  too,  that  in  this  study  of  the 
Word  we  must  have  (he  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  merely  imperfect  human  hel|»s. 

The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  attempted  to  interrupt, 
the  work  in  Berea,  and  were  so  far  successful  that 
it  was  deemed  best  that  Paul  should  lea\  c  the  city, 
but  Silas  and  Timothy  remained  in  Berea.  But  the 
seeil  had  been  plante  1,  a  Church  had  been  organiz¬ 
ed,  and  the  cause  was  safe  in  the  Master's  k(*ej)ing. 
though  Paul  went  away. 

Notice,  in  elo.sing,  Paul's  fearb'ssness,  his  mighty 
faith,  and  his  absolute  devotion  to  Christ  as  his 
Lord.  He  was  ready  to  go  or  to  stay,  as  God  will¬ 
ed  ;  but  wherever  he  was,  he  must  j>rea(di  the  Gos- 
j>el,  regardless  of  consi'quences.  Have  you  this 
burning  earno-stness,  this  love  of  souls,  this  faith 
which  no  obstacles  can  make  to  tremble 

(iirurrrut  iEticiito. 

THE  RIVEH  FLtH)D8. 

Then-  was  a  pause,  and  even  a  perceptible  sub¬ 
sidence,  of  the  threatening  watei-s  at  Pittsburg  and 
Wheeling,  where  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
were  thirty-four  feet  above  low  water  on  Thursday 
night  a  week  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
places  have  passixi  the  point  of  chief  danger,  un¬ 
less  indeed  the  wished  for  and  i*redicted  change  to 
colder  weather  shouM  not  be  realized,  and  the  nun 
which  set  in  on  Monday  should  prove  i-oiaous. 
But  on  the  lower  Ohio,  esjK-cially  at  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  lower  down,  the  i»ros|>ect  is  gloomy. 
A  week  ago  (Feb.  7)  the  water  was  sixty  feet  ubt)v«‘ 
low  water  mark  at  Cincinnati,  and  now  as  we  write, 
about  four  days  later,  it  has  reached  to  its  highest 
stage  of  last  Winter,  viz;  sixty-six  feet  above  low 
water,  and  is  said  to  be  steadily  rising  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch  an  hour. 

Fortunately  this  condition  of  things  has  bt-t-n 
foreboded,  and  everything  practicable  doni-  to  )>re- 
veiit  suffering.  But  of  course  iliseomfort  and 
actual  suffering  cannot  be  wholly  warded  where  so 
many  in  close  dependence  on  thc-ir  daily  employ¬ 
ments  ami  sui>pli«‘s  are  concerned.  A  flood  in¬ 
evitably  means  great  suffering  among  the  poor,  ami 
the  destruction  of  much  valuable  jiroperty :  and 
the  situation  is  the  more  trying  bt-cause  it  is  not  a 
year  since  these  same  places  were  similarly  visited. 
In  the  way  of  succor,  we  notici-  that  the  National 
As;sociation  of  the  Ke-l  Cross  has  aln-ady  moved  in 
the  matter,  Clara  Baidon  haring  gone  to  Cincinnati, 
where  auxiliary  societies  arc  desinsl  to  send  sup¬ 
plies  for  distribution. 

La.st  year  the  apj>rehcnsions  of  a  flood  mi  the 
lower  Mississippi  proved  to  be  groundl»-ss.  The 
immense  volume  of  water  jH>ured  in  by  the  Ohio 
was  carried  off  safely  by  the  larger  river  during 
February,  aud  before  the  rise  in  the  Missouri  and 
upjrer  Mississippi  had  reaeherl  Cairo.  There  are 
some  apprehensions  that  th*‘.se  great  floods  may 
prove  more  nearly  simultaneous  the  present  year. 
The  Arkansas  and  Ri-ii  rivers  are  already  unusually 
high. 

P.  S. --Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  prospe<-t 
is  yet  more  gloomy.  The  river  at  Cincinnati  had 
risen  at  ten  o'<'lock  of  Monday  night  last  to  sixty- 
seven  feet  and  tw<>  inches  almve  low  wat*-r.  and 
telegrams  received  from  stations  on  the  Sciota  Val¬ 
ley  and  Hocking  Valley  road  nearest  to  the  inun¬ 
dated  towns  say  that  the  whole  of  Portsmouth  is 
under  water,  an«l  the  citizens  have  fle<i  to  the  hills. 
The  same  story  comes  from  Tallijiolis.  where  the 
Iieople  are  driven  from  their  homes.  Pomeroy  is 
in  a  similar  condition.  Five  thousand  persons 
there  are  camped  on  the  hills,  and  arc  terribly  in 
want  of  food  and  shelter.  One  hundred  aud  fifty 
houses  have  floated  away.  Boats  land  at  the  court¬ 
house  stops.  The  (loople  are  haggard  and  worn  out 


from  want  of  sleep,  food,  and  shelter.  Nearly  eve¬ 
ry  business  man  is  bankrupt.  The  coal  mines  at 
Syracuse  are  flooded. 

A  house  went  by  Middkqiorl  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  woman  sitting  on  the  gable  end.  Men 
rowed  out  to  the  house  and  appealed  to  her  to 
get  off,  but  she  refused,  saying  that  she  had  four 
babies  below.  The  glass  of  the  window  was  broken, 
and  the  children  were  seen  floating  around  in  the 
house  dead.  ^lew  Richmond,  Ohio,  has  been  cut  off 
for  six  days  from  the  outside  world,  except  by  means 
of  skiffs.  'W'ater  is  in  every  building,  and  hundreds 
of  houses  are  submerged.  One-third  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  dependent  on  outside  support.  The  wa¬ 
ter  here  is  twentj’-six  inches  higher  than  last  year. 
Thirty-five  buildings  are  off  their  foundations,  and 
two  feet  more  of  water  will  float  them  away.  The 
village  of  Rural,  Ky.,  is  entirely  swept  away,  only 
two  of  thirty-six  houses  being  left.  At  MaysviUe, 
also  in  Kentucky,  business  of  all  kinds  has  been 
suspended,  and  the  citizens  are  at  work  helping 
the  needy.  At  Chester,  a  small  village  above,  a 
thousand  persons  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  homes  and  camp  on  the  hills.  Several  houses 
have  passed  down  the  river. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  circular  issued  at  a 
meeting  of  the  pastors  and  laymen  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  ehurcht*s  of  Newport,  Ky.,  Feb.  7th,  and  which 
announces  that  that  town  was  even  then  one-third 
under  water  (comprising  500  acres,  75  blocks,  and 
1,0(X)  houses),  thus  entailing  a  vast  amount  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  distress.  The  jiastors,  aided  by  one 
layman  from  each  church,  had  constituted  them¬ 
selves  into  a  committee  of  relief.  The  following 
are  the  officers;  Rev.  E.  T.  Curnick,  president; 
Rev.  S.  L.  Loomis,  secretary;  Rev.  H.  J.  Steward, 
treasurer;  G.  A.  A.  Voige,  Esq.,  assistant  treasurer. 
The  following  private  note  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Evangelist  gives  a  yet  nearer  picture  of  the  truly 
sad  and  terrible  situation  of  n  great  multitude  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  That  succor  should  be  prompt¬ 
ly  sent  them,  we  surely  need  not  urge : 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  7. — Little  did  I  think  when  I 
wrote*  you  hopefully  Monday,  that  before  the  letter 
reached  you  we  should  again  be  packing  up  to  floe 
from  another  visitation  of  water  from  the  Ohio 
River,  but  so  it  is.  Monday  (Feb.  4)  the  river  re¬ 
ceded  a  part  of  the  tlay,  but  by  night  began  to  rise. 
Tuesday  the  prospects  were  so  Ihreatening  that  in 
the  evening  our  parlor  was  cleared  out  and  every¬ 
th  iiig  taken  to  the  second  floor.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  (Feb.  6) the  rest  of  the  honsehold  goods  were 
removed,  and  before  noon  we  got  out  of  the  hou.se 
in  a  boat,  before  the  water  had  got  on  to  the  floor. 
It  is  not  yet  quite  as  high  as  last  year,  but  is  still 
rising,  with  more  to  come  from  above.  Everything 
that  could  be  removed  in  a  huny  was  taken  to  a 
place  of  safety  yesterday  afternoon.  We  an*  en¬ 
tirely  without  a  liome,  as  we  shall  never  go  back  to 
that  house  again.  J.  J.  B. 

PERSON.AL,  A.VD  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ex-(n»v.  Long  of  Massachusetts  has  prepared  a 
bill  to  provide  a  lif<*-saving  station  for  Gay  Head. 

Probably  the  oldest  couple  in  Illinois  arc  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O'Brien  of  La  Salle  county.  Tin*  hus¬ 
band  is  103  years  old,  and  the  wife  95  years. 

bronze  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Marion  Sims  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  new  Harvard  Mi*ilical  School — a 
gift  from  a  grateful  Boston  patient  of  the  doctor. 

.4.t  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic  Gene¬ 
alogical  Society,  held  in  Boston,  Feb.  6,  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comjiauy  has  been 
making  an  extensive  examination  of  its  emiiloycs 
in  regard  to  color  blindness,  and  it  (lads  that  twen¬ 
ty-live  per  cent,  of  iis  15,000  emjiloyes  are  afl'ected. 

President  Packer's  will  makes  a  few  minor  be¬ 
quests,  and  gives  his  wife  all  the  rest  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  iluring  her  life.  The  estate  is  estimateil  at 

over  *4.000,000.  ..  ....  r-f  ... 

Judge  G.  S.  Batchellor  of  Saratoga,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  International  Court  at  Cairo,  Egypt, 
was  the  only  foreign  judge  wlio  remained  at  his 
post  there  during  the  cholera  .season. 

Miss  Emily  Faithfnll  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
Jan.  27th.  While  in  California  she  will  examine 
the  farming  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Slate 
in  regard  to  their  affording  prosjiectivi*  homes  for 
families  and  colonies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster,  American  Minister  to  Spain,  is 
said  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  language 
of  that  country,  and  in  this  particular  diffeis  from 
all  his  pred<>«*essors  since  the  r('glme  of  General 
Sickles. 

A  con.struclion  train  on  the  Chesaiieakc  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  between  Morcheadand  Farmer's  Station, 
ran  into  tin*  caboose  of  anothei-  train  containing 
twenty  section  hands,  all  colored.  Five  were  kill¬ 
ed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Charles  Harlon,  the  con¬ 
ductor.  was  seriously  injured. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  at 
Washington  three  men  are  necessary  to  the  closing 
and  opening  of  the  vault.  Each  lock  is  fastened  by 
a  different  combination  of  figures  and  letters,  and 
the  chronomoter  is  then  set  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
liours,  and  even  those  who  have  locked  tin?  vault 
cannot  o|>en  it  until  the  sixteen  hours  have  exiiiriHl. 

The  University  of  the  Methodist  Church  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,on  Feb.  6th,  with 
due  ceremonies.  Bishop  Wyley  presided,  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trust e(*s  of  tin*  Methodist 
Episcojial  Educational  Fund  were  jire-sent.  It  will 
be  the  central  Methodi.st  university  in  the  South, 
and  *80,0(X)  will  b(*  spent  this  year. 

The.  steamer  of  Leigh  Smith,  the  arctic  explorer 
was  crushed  in  the  ice,  and  he  was  forced  to  live  in 
a  snow-house  on  seal  and  walrus  till  rescued,  but 
went  again  immediately  on  a  Dutch  steann'r,  that 
was  sunk.  He  is  now  trying  to  make  arrangements 
to  go  again;  he  has  .spent  his  entire  fortune  in  the 
usel<*s8  business. 

Utica  gentleman  relates  that  he  once  asked 
Theodore  Parker,  who  was  dining  with  him,  a 
question  concerning  Wendell  Phillips’s  orthodoxy, 
and  Mr.  Parker  replied  ;  “  I  do  not  care  to  say  that 
he  believes  or  rejects  ‘the  (Ive points,’  but  1  will  say 
that  he  practices  one  of  them — the  perseverance  of 
the  .saints —which  is  much  better  than  a  belief  in 
the  other  four.  " 

President  Potter  of  Union  thillege  Schenecta¬ 
dy.  sailed  for  Europe  on  Saturday.  He  lias  just 
returned  from  Geneva,  where  he  has  lM*en  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  authorities  of  Hobart  College 
regarding  the  Presidency  recently  offered  him.  It 
is  understood  his  tri))  abroad  is  to  seek  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  relations  and  warm  supporters,  now 
absent  from  the  country,  concerning  the  offer. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Williams  of  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  Hamilton  Normal  Sclmol  of  Hampton. 
Va.,  will  rc<*eive  *20,000;  the  Home  for  Little  Wan¬ 
derers  at  Boston,  *20,000;  the  Home  for  Age<l  Men. 
*5,000;  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  *5,000.  The 
r<*maindcr  of  the  **8tate  is  to  bi*  (*qually  divided  be. 
tween  the  Roxbury  Honn*  for  Children  and  Women 
and  the  Roxbury  Charitable  Sviciety. 

The  Montreal  Winter  Carnival  was  very  largely 
attendiHl  last  week.  Theairival  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  wife  was  an  event,  a  choir  of  300 
voices  welcoming  them  with  national  anthems.  A 
torchlight  proce.ssion  of  the  two  Freneh-Canadian 
Snow-Shoe  Clubs  took  place  in  the  evening,  wdien 
the  Ice  Palace  was  illuminated.  Ten  thousaml 
visitors  witm*ssed  the  scene  of  the  opening. 

The  .Assembly  at  Albany  has  taken  the  first  step 
towards  abolishing  the  enormous  pilotage  fees 
chargeil  at  the  port  of  New  York,  about  which 
there  has  often  been  an  outcry.  They  annually 
amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
customs  here,  and  more  than  the  cumulated  sala¬ 
ries  for  lighting  the  entire  coast  line  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  although  that  coast  line  is  the  longest  in  the 
world. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Weller  of  Kan.sas  to  offer 
a  rewani  of  *100,000  for  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  arctic  ice,  is  not  a  bad  one.  It  would  save 
the  Government  a  good  deal  of  money,  even  if  the 


reward  were  doubled,  and  private  enterprise  would 
doubtless  do  the  work  more  thoroughly.  But  there 
is  a  touch  of  eccentricity  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  reward  should  be  paid  in  “standard  silver 
dollars.” 

If  Anandibai  Joslee,  the  Brahmin  lady  who 
studies  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  obeys  the  rites  of 
her  caste,  living  by  herself,  preparing  her  own 
food,  wearing  her  native  dress,  and  the  rest,  on  her 
return  to  India  the  leading  Brahmins  will  hear  her 
confessions  and  absolve  her  transgressions,  and 
leave  her  free  to  practice  her  profession.  Her  hus¬ 
band  taught  her  English ;  she  speaks  six  other 
tongues. 

While  a  large  number  of  j|L*ople  were  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  River,  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  one  day  last  week,  watching  the  drifts  on 
the  surface,  the  bank  gave  way  and  a  part  of  the 
crowd  was  thrown  into  the  river.  Those  who  did 
not  fall  in  were  overcome  with  panic,  and  many 
children  were  carried  away  by  the  waters  before  an 
effort  could  be  made  to  save  them.  It  is  thought 
at  least  fifteen  persons  were  drowned. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  w’lth  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railway  by  which  parties  destined  for  Hotel 
Waradek,  Newport  News,  Va.,  from  New  York,  can 
take  a  Pullman  sleeping  car  at  Jersey  City  at  9 
P.  M.,  reaching  Hanover  Junction  at  10:25  the 
next  morning,  where  Pullman  parlor  cars  are 
placed  alsongside  the  train,  aud  passengers  ex¬ 
change  cars  without  detention,  no  other  change 
being  made  during  the  journey.  The  train  reaches 
Newport  Nows  at  1 ;  40  P.  M.,  in  time  for  dinner. 

Mrs.  James  Stevenson  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  family  physician.  Dr.  A.  Strong, 
called  one  day  last  week  at  The  ofiice  of  W.  H. 
Heist,  dentist,  to  have  some  teeth  extract  tnl.  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  who  was  forty  years  old,  was  placed  in 
the  dentist’s  chair,  and  Dr.  Strong  administered  an 
ainesthetic  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  chloro¬ 
form  and  ether.  After  the  first  dose  two  teeth 
were  pulled,  then  a  second  ilose  was  administered 
and  nine  teeth  were  extracted,  after  which  a  third 
dose  was  given  aud  live  more  teeth  were  taken  out. 
As  soon  as  the  last  tooth  was  pulled  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son’s  head  dropped  and  she  died.  The  startled 
physician  and  dentist  for  the  first  time  realized  the 
grim  effect  of  their  work.  Mrs.  Stevenson  leaves  a 
family  of  seven  children,  the  youngest  being  only 
four  months  old.  Coroner  Dean  is  holding  an  in- 
que.sl. 

The  amount  of  money  invested  in  life  insurance 
companies  is  so  groat,  and  the  interests  they  repre¬ 
sent  so  sacred  and  vital  that  readers  of  the  public 
press  look  with  much  int«*rest  to  their  annual  re¬ 
ports.  The  last  statement  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  shows  a  most 
gratifying  exhibit  of  strength,  thrift,  and  sound 
business  manag«*ment.  The  schedule  of  as.sets 
shows  $51,215,581.32  net.  The  surplus  by  theC.iin- 
pany’s  own  standard  of  Ihret*  per  cent.,  amounts  to 
.$■1,020,276.47,  while  by  tin*  New  York  Slate  stand¬ 
ard  it  would  amount  to  over  *7,()0I),()()0.  This 
shows  a  gain  over  last  year  of  $3:19,412.24.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  income  and  amount  of  loans 
ov<*r  the  figurt*s  of  the  pn*ct>iling  year,  and  a  nota¬ 
ble  advance  in  the  business  done.  The  addition  to 
the  net  a.s.sets  was  $1,013,219.41.  We  are  told  the 
balances  due  from  agents  were  merely  nominal, 
and  no  premiums  left  in  cour.si?  of  collection  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
business  was  clo.scd  up  .seems  to  have  pcrineati'd 
every  department.  The  impression  left  by  reading 
the  rojiort  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  shows 
that  the  men  wdio  managi*  the  Company  have  utiliz¬ 
ed  every  jireeaution  dictated  by  sound  th(*ories  of 
the  life  insurance  business,  and  united  to  it  econo¬ 
my  in  administration. 

CITY  ANU  VICINIT4  . 

It  is  expected  that  the  line  new  Produce  Exchange 
building  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  so  far  ns  ofllcos 
are  concerned,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on 
March  1,  and  that  the  Exchange  room  will  be  open¬ 
ed  May  1.  The  plastering  is  almost  entirely  com¬ 
pleted  on  all  the  floors.  The  wainscoting  has  to 
be  tlnish<*d  in  the  Exchange  proper.  The  elevators 
in  the  tower  have  also  to  be  placed  in  position,  and 
a  number  of  minor  tinishing  touches  done. 

About  608  Socialists  assembled,  .segars  or  pipes 
in  mouth,  in  living  Hall  on  Sunday  to  hear  the 
“latest  news  about  the  n*bellion  at  Vienna.”  They 
wen*  mainly  Germans  ami  Boh»*mians,  and  came  at 
the  <*all  of  the  New  York  “Group”  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Workingmen’s  Association,  to  take  action 
regarding  the  r<*cent  niurdei-s  in  Austria.  Justus 
Schwab  presided.  Victor  Drury,  Johann  Most,  and 
othci’s  made  inflammatory  speeches,  which  w<*r(* 
uproariously  applauded,  and  violent  “  nihilistic  ’’ 
resolutions  were  adopteil.  The  revolutionists  were 
recommended  to  spare  no  aristocrat,  and  to  kill  the 
Emperor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  since  the  police 
and  military  had  made  a  reign  of  terror,  to  make 
themselves  still  more  terrible.  The  injunction  (in 
German,  Bohemian,  and  English)  to  kill  the  Em¬ 
peror  “as  soon  as  possible,'’  was  esjiecially  ap¬ 
plauded.  In  front  of  the  president’s  table  was 
hung  a  crimson  banner  inscribed  in  golden  letters 
“  Ni  Dieu,  ni  roi.” 

The  late.  Mr.  Hallgarten  of  this  city  left  a  inu(?h- 
needed  $5?, 600  to  Dartmouth  College. 

Seventy  prominent  citizens  have  united  in  culling 
a  mass-meeting  at  Coop(*r  Ihiion,  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  14,  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  will  conc(*ntrate  the  power  of  local 
government  in  tin*  Mayor.  In  the  call  for  the 
me«*ting  it  is  stated  that  ‘•The  niisgoverninent  and 
.scandal  arising  from  the  existing  system  of  con- 
lirmation  by  the  Board  of  .41dermen  of  the  nomi¬ 
nees  of  the  Mayor,  have  r(*ached  a  point  calling  for 
legislative  interference;  and  the  only  effect  iial  rem¬ 
edy  (‘onsi.sts  in  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Mayor,  and  his  direct  responsibility  to  the  people 
electing  him.” 

The  Italian  Benevolent  Association  wishes  to  in¬ 
form  the  public,  and  cs.  ecially  r.iilroad  contract¬ 
ors  and  farmers,  that  Italian  labor(*rs  can  bi*  en¬ 
gaged  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  No. 
215  Sjiiing  street.  New  York  city.  This  .-Vssociu- 
tion  wii;-<  incorporated  a  year  ago  for  the  prot(*ction 
of  Italian  immigrants  from  the  extortions  of  mid¬ 
dle-men. 

The  Brooklyn  I’edestal  4’und  Loan  Exhibition 
was  a  d(*,-i'lcd  success.  The  gross  receipts  amount 
to  over  '8,000. 

FR<>.’«I  AIIRHAI). 

There  are  now  in  London  large  funds  for  preach¬ 
ing  special  sermons  in  commemoration  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  .Vnnadn’s  destruction,  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  en¬ 
thronement,  of  Charles  the  First  s  death,  of  Charles 
(he  Se  ond’s  |•<•sto^ltion.  and  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot. 

Lord  Derby,  Sc  •ret.iry  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies, 
has  accept  d  the  rnodilied  proposals  fif  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  delegates  regarding  the  new  frontier,  by  which 
a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  is  to  settle 
the  dkiputed  boundary  on  the  simt. 

Severe  gales  and  snow-storm^  wen*  prevailing  in 
Scotland  and  North  Wales  at  the  opening  of  the 
week.  The  incoming  stc*amer.s,  especdall.v  those 
stc*ering  the  more  northerly  route.s,  notice  the  pr<*8- 
ence  ot  a  great  many  icebergs  in  the  .Atlantic.  The 
steamship  Netting  Hill,  which  was  lost  at  sea  by 
colliding  with  an  iceberg,  wa.s  valued  at  *406,006, 
and  was  only  iiartially  insured.  The  cargo,  which 
was  of  general  merchamlise,  was  fully  insured  and 
valufri  at  *1.50,(XX). 

Col.  Macomb  Ma.son,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  who 
went  with  his  State  in  the  rebellion,  and  since  then 
has  been  in  the  Egyptian  service,  is  the  “Mr.  Ma¬ 
son”  whom  Baker  Pasha  has  ajipointed  Military 
Governor  of  Massowah. 

It  is  learned  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain — to  whose  department  the  poet- 
lauraatc  officially  lielougs— and  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
will  introduce  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  some  early  day  in  this  session  of  Parliament. 


Their  programme ;  At  the  conference  of  Parnell- 
ito  Members  of  Parliament  in  Dublin,  it  was  decid- 
erl  to  oppose  the  London  Municipal  Bill  unless  a 
similar  bill  for  Dublin  should  be  introduced.  It 
was  decided  to  introduce  bills  amending  the  acts 
which  relate  to  land  and  to  laborers.  These  will 
deal  with  county  government,  munici|>ul  franchise, 
fisheries,  the  reclamation  of  land,  the  |)oor  laws, 
national  teachers,  and  the  n*gistration  of  voters. 
The  course  of  the  Irish  Executive  in  stopping  pub¬ 
lic  meetings,  is  to  be  called  attention  to.  Bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  technical  education  and  the  planting  of 
trees,  are  to  be  introduced.  Expressions  of  regret 
at  the  death  of  Wendell  Phillips,  were  adopted. 

O’Neill,  the  African  explorer,  has  arrived  at  Mo¬ 
zambique,  having  traversed  1,400  miles  of  hither¬ 
to  unexplored  territory  between  Lake  Nyanza  and 
that  place.  Ho  discovered  Lake  Amurambu,  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Punda  river. 

China  is  reported  as  negotiating  with  an  English 
tlrm  for  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  to  con¬ 
nect  Canton  with  the  places  in  Tonquin  o(*cupied 
by  the  Chinese. 

The  memorial  bronze  statue  of  the  martyr  Wil¬ 
liam  Tyndale,  who  first  translated  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  the  Greek,  was  cast  successfully  near 
London  three  weeks  ago.  The  figure  is  ten  feet 
high,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Boehm.  It  will  be  set 
up  on  the  Thames  Embankment  near  Charing  Cross 
Bridge. 

Jan.  25th  tliroughout  Saotland  was  sacred  to 
Robert  Burns  and  haggis.  In  every  city  and  town, 
and  in  many  a  Scottish  village  as  well,  there  was 
celebrated  a  “Burns's  Festival,”  at  which  the  po¬ 
ems  of  the  national  bard  were  recited,  and  his  songs 
were  sung.  Dinners  and  suppers  were  everywhere 
partaken  of  in  his  honor,  the  bills  of  fare  being  of 
course  remarkable  for  their  nationality.  Cock-a- 
loekie,  sheep’s-head  jiie,  salt-beef  and  greens,  and 
other  substantial  Scottish  dishes,  were  not  forgot¬ 
ten,  while  on  every  table  appeared  a  haggis,  “great 
chieftain  o’  the  puddln'  race.” 

Advices  from  South  Africa  announce  the  dmth 
of  Cetewayo,  the  famous  Zulu  chieftain,  of  heart 
disease. 

England  is  preparing  to  protect  her  interest  in 
China.  That  must  be  what  is  meant  by  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  recently  voted  jC36,090  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna’s  library.  The 
manuscripts  number  2,770  volumes,  and  the  print¬ 
ed  books  32,567  volumes,  besides  660  separate 
shoots,  and  a  number  of  prints  arranged  in  series. 
The  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  purchase 
valin*d  the  books  at  nearly  £12,000,  while  it  declar¬ 
ed  the  tnanuscripts  to  be  of  Inestimable  worth. 
The  sum  of  £10,000  originally  asked  by  the  Dowa¬ 
ger  Duchess  was  reduced  by  negotiations  to  the 
amount  above  m(*ntionc>(i. 

Not  only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  Europe,  the 
cry  of  the  unemployel  is  rising  high.  Holland  is 
much  troubl'd  with  it.  In  both  Amster<lam  and 
Rotterdam  th(*re  is  a  large  amount  of  labor  (‘ager 
but  unable  to  get  work,  and  driven  into  destitution. 
In  Amsterdam  (he  Government  has  devised  some 
temporary  work,  and  in  Rotterdam  2,000  of  the 
“  dlsiidn*rited  ”  have  issu<*d  a  protest  again.st.  the 
subvention  of  the  Opera  by  the  muni(‘ipality  dur¬ 
ing  this  distress. 

In  1865  there  existed  in  France  4,8:)3  school  li- 
braric's;  in  1871  their  number  had  risen  to  14,679; 
five  years  later,  to  17,764  ;  in  1879  there  were  '20,552 
of  them,  and  last  year  France  counted  no  l(*ss  than 
:t0,000  school  libraries.  Besides  these  (lu*re  are 
4,000  free*  public  librari(*s,  of  which  excellent  use  is 
being  made.  In  England  there  were  in  1882  only 
96  free  libraries. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  tlm  Suez  Canal 
Company  held  at  Paris  Feb.  5th,  the  letter  of  the 
British  Government  approving  the  convention  be¬ 
tween  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  Britlsli  ship-owners, 
was  read  and  (ireatcd  an  excellent  impression.  It 
was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
in  March  to  ratify  the  agreem»*nt. 

Bishop  Freppel,  meinb<*r  of  tin;  (lhandier  of  Dep¬ 
uties,  exhorts  the  cl(*rgj'  to  preserve  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  in  politic:il  matters.  He  advises  laymen, 
howi'ver,  to  serve  the  cause  of  (he  (\)mte  de  Paris, 
t!u*  h'gitimate  heir  of  the  t:omt(*  de  Chambord. 

The  catalogue  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Bibli(dh<*r|ue  Nationale,  or  State  Li¬ 
brary'  of  France,  has  bt*cn  completed.  The  Biblio. 
theque  Nationale  is  .said  to  be  tlM?  richest,  as  it  is  the 
most  ancient,  library  in  the  world;  its  nucleus  was 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  was 
ri'ally  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  or  tin* 
Sage  ( 1364  -SO). 

It  is  reported  that  the  French  Government  is 
about  to  lay  a  further  length  of  4,530  miles  of  un¬ 
derground  telegraph  wires,  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  about  $11,00;),000. 

The  (jueen  of  Italy  is  about  to  undertake  the 
study  of  political  economy,  under  the  instruction  of 
Baron  Minghetti. 

There  are  now  ten  evangelical  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Italy. 

Tin*  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  havt?  decided  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  note  to  the  Powers,  point  ing  out  tin?  conse- 
(piences  to  the  Church  which  will  result,  from  the 
conversion  of  the  r(*al  proi>(*rly  of  the  Propaganda 
into  Italian  rentes,  as  onlered  by  the  coui-ts. 

It  is  annonnc(*<l  from  Sicily  that  Mount  iEtna  is 
in  a  state  of  enqdion.  Strong  eartlnpiake  shocks 
were  felt  before  the  disturbance  began. 

It  is  denied  that  there  has  be(*n  any  breaking  off 
of  in'gotiations  between  the  Vatican  and  Russia. 

The  I’ope  has  addressed  an  enc-yclical  letter  to 
the  French  bishops  deploring  the  moral  and  intel- 
h'ctual  condition  of  the  nations  of  Euroja*,  includ¬ 
ing  France.  He  exhorts  the  bishops  to  do  their  uG 
most  to  remedy  tin?  evil;  which  ladng  interpreted, 
they  are  to  oppose  tie?  Ib'public  in  every  way  pru¬ 
dent,  and  obstruct  st'cular  education  by  every  ex- 
p(vlient  they  can  devise. 

Bismarck  has  adviseil  tin*  Pt)rtc  to  postpone  the 
propos(*d  issue  of  a  circular  to  the  Powers  in  regard 
to  th(*  Sudan. 

The  Austrian  Gov<*rnm«Md  is  in  possession  of 
what  it  believes  to  1h?  most  trustworthy  evidence  of 
a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  A  keg  of  flyna- 
mite  was  receidly  stolen  on  its  way  to  the  Arlberg 
tunnel,  and  it  is  believe  I  that  th<*  Socialists  manu¬ 
factured  it  into  cartridges,  some  of  which  were  n*- 
cently  found  in  the  Opera  House.  On  Saturday 
night,  Feb.  2d,  infantry  and  cavalry  were  kept  un¬ 
der  arms  in  Vi(*nnn,  ready  to  march  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Among  the  list  of  persons  selected  for  sen¬ 
tence  to  death  by  the  anarchists,  are  the  Emj)eror 
and  Empress,  tin?  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  the 
Crown  Princess  Stephaide,  Baron  Rothschild,  all 
tin*  editors  of  “The  Neue  Freie  Press”  and  “The 
Wiener  Tagblatt,”  Prefect  of  Police  Kotlcka,  Coni- 
ndssary  of  Police  Frankel,  miidsters,  bankers,  and 
deputies,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  Lil>eral 
party,  and  many  merchant.s. 

Prof.  Lonz  of  Nurendrerg  has  receiverl  an  order 
to  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  tin?  late  Pr(*sident  Gar¬ 
field,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  San  Francisco.  The 
model  was  made  by  the  sculptor  Hoppersberger  of 
Munich,  who  is  a  native  of  America.  It  represents 
the  President  standing  erect,  with  his  head  uncov- 
crtsl,  clothed  in  a  simple  civilian  drriss.  The  statue 
will  be  over  ten  feet  high.  On  the  sides  of  the  pe<l- 
estal  are  figure.^  represciding  war  trophies  and 
the  .American  eagle.  On  the  front,  uinler  a  star  is 
inscribcHl  the  word  “  Garfield  ”  in  large  letters. 

The  funeral  service  over  the  remains  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander  De  Long  and  his  comrades  of  the 
ill-fate<l  Jeannette  occurred  at  Hamburg  Feb.  5th. 
The  hall  in  which  the  coffins  lay  was  decorated  with 
Anierican  flags.  The  coffins  were  buritMl  under 
wreaths  of  (lowers.  Among  the  persons  present 
were  tin?  Burgomasters  of  several  cities,  many 
mi;mber8  of  the  Hamburg  Henate  and  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  various  common  councils.  Burgomaster 
Petersen  of  Hamburg  placed  a  wreath  u{>on  the 
coffin  of  Lieut.  De  Long  in  the  name  of  the  City 


Senate,  and  made  an  address  in  which  he  gave  high 
praise  to  the  courage  of  the  Americans  and  express 
ed  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Hamburg  for  the 
deceased.  He  thanked  Lieut.  Harber  for  recover 
ing  the  remains  at  such  a  sacrifice.  Prof.  Neu- 
mayer,  on  behalf  of  the  geographical  societies  of 
Hamburg,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  placed  a 
wreath  upon  the  coffin.  A  committee  from  the 
Reichstag  did  the  same.  Lieut.  Harber  and  United 
States  Consul  John  M.  Bailey  returned  thanks  for 
the  honors  which  had  been  paid  the  deceased. 

The  Hungarian  patriot  Kossuth  is  now  eighty 
one  years  of  age,  and  lives  quietly  in  Milan.  He 
neither  believes  in  the  alliance  of  the  Latin  races, 
nor  in  that  of  the  Teutonic.  He  fancies  that  Aus 
tria  and  Russia  will  ere  long  bo  at  daggers  drawn, 
and  fancies  that  as  he  has  no  infirmities  save  those 
of  old  age,  he  may  live  to  see  it. 

It  is  reported  that  the  valuable  library  of  the 
Khedive,  which  until  recently  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  arranged  in  the  East,  is  being  quietly 
broken  up  and  disposed  of  by  the  Pashas.  For 
many  years  the  distinguished  German  scholar  Spita 
Bey  had  the  library  under  his  complete  control ; 
and  during  his  librarianship  he  succeeded  not  only 
in  reducing  the  chaos  of  books  and  manuscripts 
into  admirable  order,  but  also  in  a<*quiring  a  large 
number  of  splendid  copies  of  the  Koran,  and  of 
ancient  commentaries  upon  it.  When  Arabi’s  rev 
olution  broke  out,  however,  the  rebel  leaders  charg 
ed  Herr  Spita  with  having  desecrated  sacred  vol 
umes,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  post.  He  there¬ 
upon  quitted  Egypt  in  disgust,  and  since  his  de¬ 
parture  the  library  has  fallen  into  bad  hands. 

It  is  reported  that  a  priest  in  Mexico  has  discov¬ 
ered  the  key  to  the  Aztec  writings. 

liersford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Invaluable  as  a  Tonic. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pratt,  Greeuflold,  Ill.,  says:  “It  is  all 
that  it  claims  to  be— invaluable  as  a  tonic  in  any 
case  w’here  an  acid  tonic  is  indicated.” 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  iNweBSTioN,  Depression  of  Spirlti 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  aud  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-PhospBobaied  Elixib  oi 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  aad  sold  by  ab  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


imtonei)  iitin 

New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  11,  1883. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increase 
of  $1,796,025  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $‘21,094,400  against  *6,419,700  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  *4,051,175  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $11,074,700;  the  specie  is  increased  $4,274,500 
the  legal  tenders  are  down  *897,400;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  increased  *6,324,300, 
and  the  circulation  is  down  $92,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  tinaldolumn 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

HlKhent.  Lowest.  1883 

AiiainH  Exi>resM  .  1301  1391  135 

Amerlciiii  Kxi>re»R  .  1(KI(  »5j  OOj 

Alton  aiKl  'I'ot-rc  Haute  pret .  9i>  96  93 

American  Cable .  691  68(  _ 

BunkerH  and  Merchants'  Tel .  125j  134  137 

Canada  Southern  . .  66j|  54)  68 

Canadian  Pacific . .  66)  64:  _ 

Cedar  Falls  and  Mlunesota .  10  9  _ 

Central  Pucltlc  .  65)  61)  834 

Chicago.  St.  LouIh  k  Pittsburg .  10  10  _ 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  prel  30  30  — 

Cleveland,  C..  C.  A  Indianapolis  ...  65)  63'  77) 

Ohesapeake  and  Ohio .  14!  II 

Chesapeake  aud  Ohio  l8t  pret .  27)  26  3lJ 

Chesaiieako  anil  Ohio ‘2d  pref .  —  —  9j) 

Chicago,  Uurllngtou  A  Quiqf;y .  1'26)  134  119] 

Chicago  and  Alton . .  139  139  135; 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  P2'2*  119)  13l‘ 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  prof -  143  146  14&j 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  93)  90)  1024 

Chicago,  MU  ,  and  St.  Paul  pret. ...  118  117  118] 


Coloroilo  Coal . 

Consolidatlou  Coal . 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . 


Denver  A  Rto  Grande  . 

Dubuque  aud  Sioux  City.. . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Uayte . 


Qroen  Ray  A  Winona . 

Illinois  Ceutr.il . 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines.. 
Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  . 


Long  Island . 

Louisville  A  Nashville. 

Manhattan  Beach . 

Manhattan . 


Mutual  Union  Telegraph 
Memphis  and  Charleston. 
Missouri  Paclilc . . 


MiniieH|H>llH  A  St.  I/>uls  Pret  ... 
MetroiHilltau . 


Mobile  A  Uhlo . 


Morris  and  Essex  . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis. 


New  York  Ct'iitral . 

Now  York,  Lack  A  Western . 


New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western 
New  York.  L.  £.  and  Westei 
Northern  Pacihe . 


New  York,  Chic  A  St.  Louis. .. 
N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  lAiuls  pret... 
New  York,  Sus.  A  Woaleru  prel 

*  New  .Jersey  Central  . 

Ohio  Central . 

Uhlo  A  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ontario  A  Western  . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation 


Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Rea>llug . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.... 

Qiilcksllviw . 

Quicksilver  pret . 

Richmond  A  Danville  . 

RIchmoinl  A  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg  . 

S|>rliig  Mountain.  . 

St.  Iz>uls  A  San  Francisco  Ist  pret 

St.  Paul,  Mliin.  A  Manitoba . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret . 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  PaclOc . 

Wabash,  St.  I»ul8  A  Pacific  pret.. 
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*  Ex-dlvideiid. 

-  I 

The  Beet  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  iqado  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  Gf  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
ill  reducing  tlie  cost  and  increasing  the  proflts 
of  tlie  manufacturer. 

We  give  tlie  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  loading  liaking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder’’  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  ami  “  Royal  Baking  Powder,”  both 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  And 
they  contain  : 

“  Cleveland’s  Snperior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Availalilc  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder.  _ 

“  Royal  Baking  Powder.' 

Cream  of  Tartjir 
Bicarbonate  of  ScKla 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  indies  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder, 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  In¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  Yobk,  Jan'i  17th,  1881. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  foi 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
— Hall’s  Journal  of  Health. 
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